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PREFACE. 

The intention of these volumes is to gire a 
general idea of the nature of Chivalry, and 
of the events which attended the chivalrous 
armies of Europe in their invasion of Pales- 
tine. The writer has endeavoured to offer 
such observations in the progress of his nar- 
rative, as may excite the reader to use his 
reflection on a subject in regard to which 
popular opinion is more likely to be mis- 
taken than otherwise. The highly coloured 
pictures which have been given of Knight- 
hood, and of the times in which it flourish- 
ed, if they do no worse injury to truth, 
lead to false opinions respecting the pro- 
gress of general improvements ; and by do- 
ing this, induce the inquirer to regard the 
advantages at present possessed by socie- 
ty as o^less value than they really are ; or 
to be indiflerent in the struggle which is 
going on, to provide mankind with more 
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certain guides in the pursuit of kno^vledge 
and happiness, than were enjoyed when war 
was the only road to distinction, and cou- 
rage the first of all virtues. 

It has not, however, been the author's in- 
tention to represent the institutions alluded 
to, as wanting iii that external splendour 
usually ascribed to them ; or as not exer- 
cifHz^ to a certain extent, consideraUe in* 
iluence on the opinions of former genera- 
tions ; bis only object having been to guard 
against the mistakes and puerilities of mere 
eulogists. 

In regard to the History of the Crusades, 
die narrative is necessarily a rapid one ; but 
it is hoped that nothing is omitted, which 
can assist the leader in forming a correct 
view <rf the Holy Wars, or of the events and 
characters which the history concerns. 

Authorities are given where any extraor- 
dinary event is related, or expressions are 
employed from the old writers on the sub- 
ject; but references have not been thought 
necessary where the events recorded are 
such as form the staple matter' of all histo^ 
ries of the period described* 

Lomdon^ December 1829. 
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CHIVALRY AND THE CRUSADES. 



CHAPTER I. 



INTftODUCTIOir.— O&IGXN AMD SAR&T HI9T0RT 07 CHIVALEF. 



Chivalry owes its origin to a state of society 
which has only existed once, and which it is more 
than probable wilP never again exist in any part of 
the civilized woiid. The destruction of the vast 
Roman monarchy at no loDg period after the es- 
tablishment of Christianity, seems to hare b^eii 
ordered by Providence, that a total change might 
take place in the civil government of nations, si- 
mnltaneonsly with the revolution in their belief 
and morals. By the feaiful convulsions which at^ 
tended the decay of that Empire, its feeble and ex*- 
hausted provinces were speedily broken off from 
the once splendid m^sa of sovereignty and triumpli- 
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ant grandenr which they contributed to enlarge. 
As if a call to yictoiy had been suddenly heard in 
'the recesses of their vast forests, the Northern 
barbarians poured forth, in unlooked for strength 
and numbers, upon the rich and defenceless plains 
of Gaul, Spain and Italy. Had the Roman go- 
vernment been possessed at the time of more vi- 
gour, and a bolder and better disciplined army, 
it is probable that, fierce and numerous as were 
^ invaders, she would have successively repelled 
them, or, leaving the least tenable parts of her 
domain as their prize, would have concentrated 
her strength within narrower bounds, and by her 
wealth and compactness defied any further assaults. 
But the enervating effects oi misgovemment and 
luxury had been too long operating; and there was 
now no Roman or national spirit which might 
be called up to resist their inflaence. By the 
end, therefore, of the fifth century, Rome scarcely 
possessed even the shadow of her former great- 
ness. Like other conquerors, with the warlike 
renown of her name, she had lost all that render- 
ed her respectable. The first horde of barbarians 
that successfully defied her legions, pulled up, in 
fact, the foundations of the Capitol ; and the Eastern 
empire, splendid as were the materials out of which 
it was formed, never possessed the strength whidi 
insures to kingdoms a long and healthy existence. 
The contests which the barbarians waged with 
the imperial fi^rces, were marked by many and 
striking traits of romance. Their fierce spirits were 
urged forward^] by the twofold desire of conquest 
end adventure. They knew no other state but 
that of freedom; and they believed that valour 
dnd freedom were invincible* In the bleak and 
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impenetrable wilds from which they issued^ the 
gntve and solemn superstitions which distinguish- 
ed the heathenism of the North, had tanght them 
to imbae every project with the awfnlness of reli-^ 
gion : and their long and perilous routes through 
unknown districts ; the dangers they had to en- 
coiinter in ii^vasions where the enemy's forces were 
frequently unealcnlated ; and the strong delight 
which they felt at their first entrance upon the 
bright and flowery rallies of the South;, were all 
calculated to strengthen both ^hek superstitioQa 
and warlike character* 

Without much apparent change, either in their 
dispoeitions or habits, the conversion of many of 
the Gothic tribes to Christianity took place short- 
ly after their conquests. There was thus engraft- 
ed upon their original nature a new system of be« 
lief, which in its own native purity would have 
been singularly in opposition to all their former 
principles of conduct. But the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of Christiamty had been gradually becoming 
more and more obscure, amid the convulsions of 
society, the fierce contentions of new sects, and 
the mistaken zeal of devotees and ascetics. We 
must not, therefore, expect to see the effects of 
their conversion such as we may suppose they 
would have been in the primitive times of the 
Gospd. But though imperfect, they were, not- 
wUfastanding, considerable ; though they could not 
subdue, they gave a different tone to their warlike 
dispositions, and greatly modified the first ideaa 
witii which they Commenced the foundation of new 
states. 

In speaking of the rise of Chivalry, which de* 
rives its eziBfence from the union of warlike vir- 
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toH with religions d^votion^ it is worthy of cob- 
gtant observation, that Christianity was embraced 
by the fonndera of the most chiy;^roiis king* 
doms, when they came hot from the battle-field 
~when they were rejoicing in the pride of their 
prowess-— trampling on sabject foes> and only wait* 
log for breathing-time to rush forward again in 
their triumphant career. It was not the conversion 
of a people, by the slow work of reason and mis- 
'eionarieS) but of an army following the example of 
its venerated leader, and instigated by motives 
which were more likely to work on the sudden, 
than after mature deliberation. Thus, the Bur-, 
gnndians and others are said to have embraced 
Christianity ; and thus Clovis, the renowned heed 
of the French monarchy, became a convert to the 
jfoith, after having triumphed in the doubtful battle 
of Tolbiae. The labours of Ulphilas among the 
Goths had early gi^en them the means of conver* 
sion; many of them had received it from his 
hands; and they pursued their conquests, carrying 
with them the Grospel, hutnc^ tmstmg less to the 
shields with which they had been armed by their 
fathers. 

We have here the groundw<^ of that splendid 
institution which threw its lustre over so many 
ages of gloom and anarchy, hut which never lost 
the chaiBCteristics which belonged to its origin. 
So natural, however, does it seem for men exposed 
to the excitement of great and frequent dmiger, f 
to be more open than others to religious impres- 
sions, that we find this element of chivalrous feel- 
ing in the character of many of the most cele^ 
brated heroes of antiquity. The minute observ- 
ances of rites and ceremonies, and the terrible 
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commands to which, according to Homer, the 
Grecian captains submitted, affi>rd a strong in- 
stance of this description. The boldest warriors 
appear as the most devout worshippers of the 
gods, and the hero of the ^neid receiyes his dis- 
tingiiishing characteristic and praise from his great 
piety. 

There can be no doubt, also, that the original 
of chiyalric forms and institutions may be disco- 
▼ered in thcHDiilitary customa of nations long be- 
fore their establishment in modem times. The 
Roman Equites formed, in the earliest ages of the 
r^ublic, the great ornament of its army; they 
'were distinguished by a gold ring, which was pre- 
aented them by the state, and were provided with 
horses at the public charge. In the rude ceremo- 
nies with which the German youth were admitted 
into the assembly of warriors, we observe a still 
nearer approach to the observances of knightly 
initiation. They were publicly endowed with the 
roear and shield, and from that time forth attached 
uemselves, with devoted constancy, to some parti- 
enlar chieftain. ** The noblest youths, " says Ta- 
citus, '^ were not ashamed to be numbered among 
the frdthful companions^ of a celebrated leader, to 
whom they devoted their arms and service. A 
BoUe emulation fHrevailed among the companions, 
to obtain the highest place in his esteem — among 
the leaders, to acquire the greatest number of bold 
companions. To be constantly surrounded by a 
hand of select youths, was the ambition and glory 
of the chiefe, — their <Hmament in peace, their pro- 
tecticm in war. The glory of euch distinguished 
heroes diffused itself beyond the narrow limits of 

a2 
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llieir own tribe. Presents iind embasBies wei^ 
employed to obtain tbeir friendsbip ; and the fame 
of tbeir arms often ensured victory to the party 
which they esponsed. In the hour of danger> it 
was shameful for the chief to be surpassed in ▼»« 
lour by his companions— shameful for the compa-* 
nions not to equal the valour of their chief. To 
Hurvite him, if he fell, was irretrievable disgrace. 
To protect his person^ and to increase his gfloi^ 
by their own triumphs, were the most holy of their 
duties. " 

Thus, a principal part of the forms which intra* 
daced the modem warrior to his noblest degree^ 
and that faithful attachment which subsisted be** 
tWeen the military baron and his followers, the 
knight and his squire, seem to have existed kngf 
before Christianity was made to assist in formings 
them into a system, and to add the solemnity of de^ 
votion to the haughty gallantry of war. Nor ought 
it to be passed over unobserved, that the people 
among whom we trace these early dawnings of chi« 
valry, were remarkable for the hooour in which 
they held the female character. The women of 
Germany were as distinguished for their chastity 
as the men for their heroism ; and they wefe re^ 
garded with a respect which partook of religious 
veneration. This union of so many of the ele^ 
ments which gave birth to knighthood in a subse* 
quent age, affords sufficient reason for ascribing its 
doubtful and obscure origin to our Northern ances^* 
tors, who alone seem to have possessed, at the 
same time^ that feeling of religious awe, that free 
and heroic courage, and severo purity of manners, 
which, at its commencements distinguished die 
votaries of chivalry. 
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The warlike dispositions of the barharians re** 
lained, almost necessarily, unaltered, long after 
)ir settlement in the countries they had conquer- 
ed. When no danger existed from the remaining 
spirit of their vanquished subjects, they were left 
€ree to exert their proud and tiu'bulent feelings a- 
gainst each other ; and when no proper ground of 
qolarrel could be found, they were not long in di»* 
carering an imaginary one; for, when men are 
possessed of wealth and power, but have neither 
the employments which an established government 
^i^eates, nor the resources afforded by literature> 
they must either retain their warlike disposition 
widi its attendant evils, or gradually sink into 
alothiiil barbarism, 

* 

How little effect their new religion had in soft* 
ening the habits of the Northmen when they first 
embraced it, may be understood from what is re* 
lated of the famous Earl Siward, who, when h^ 
felt death approaching, thus lamented the sad fate 
- which awarded him such an ignoiuimoBS end- 
*^ Alas, " he cried, '^ that I have escaped death ijk 
so many battles, to yield up my life in this tamoj 
disgraceful manner, like a cow I I beseech yoU| 
my dear friends, dress me in my imp^etrable coat 
pf mail; gird my trusty sword about my body; 
place my helmet on my head, my shield in my left 
hand, and my gilded battle-axe in my right, that 
I may die in the dress of a warrior, since I cannot 
l^ive the happiness to die in battle I ** The same 
feelings were common, in life and death, to all thei 
celebrated warriors of those ages ; and it was not 
^1 after they had been some time subjW^ted to th^ 
influence of eccleBidstical auAority and monkish 
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snperatitioD, that they lost the last renmants of 
Scandinavian ferocity. 

i The noble attempts which were made by some 
of the Roman missionaries to difiiise the purest 
knowledge they themselyes possessed, had only a 
yery temporary effect ; and for more than a century 
preceding the reigns of Alfred and Charlemagne, 
both the clergy and the laity were sunk in the 
grossest darkness. The policy of both those en- 
lightened princes, led them to endeavour the esta- 
blishment of religion on a surer footing. They en- 
couraged learning by the foundation of public 
schools and universities, and ensured the better 
and more regular instruction of the people, by the 
erection of splendid churches, and the appointment 
of officiating ministers. But Christianity, in its 
passage through the dark period which preceded 
this era, had become too closely mixed up with 
all the errors and superstitious conceits of the 
times, to be easily separated from its corruptions ; 
and when Charles by his splendid victories ob- 
tained the empire, and adorned the church with 
many trophies of his victories, it retained few 
traces of its original and simple character. 

But it was to the predominance which super- 
stition gained over the open plainness of truth, that 
chivalry owed its strongest nourishment. The 
gorgeous hues with which she dyed the simple 
banner of the Cross, made it more fitting for the 
pomp of the battle-field, and. the tents of kings 
and conquerors. Her voice, unlike that of truth, 
was many-toned, and seemed as much in harmony 
with the concert of triumphant clarions and neigh- 
ing WBTHsteeds, as with the meek voices of preachers k 
and confiessois. The offering of a bloody sword 
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was more acceptable to her tbaa that of a bleed- 
ing heart ; and spoil-laden soldiers better worship* 
pars at her altar, than penitents who brought no- ^ 
tfaing but their sins. 

Chiyalry, as a military institution, had acquired 
part of its ceremonial pomp before the time of 
Charlemagne. An account is given in the life of 
that monarch, of his formally investing his sob 
LieWis with the arms of a knight on his reaching 
manhood. King Alfred, also, is related to have 
admitted Athelstan to the same dignity, by cloth- 
ing him in a purple vest, with a belt set with gemsy 
and a sword sheathed in gold. If, also, we ai-e to 
believe only a small portion of the traditionary 
hirtory of the gallant Arthur and his knights, chi- 
Talry, as early as the sixth century, could boast of 
its gay and festive shows. The candidate for ita 
honours, according to Segar, was, on the day of 
his admission, called before an august assembly of 
the king and the noblest lards ; and ladies of hia 
court, in a church adorned for the. purpose* There, 
seated on a silyer chair which was ornamented 
ipth silk^ curtains of green, he replied to the se- 
veral questions which were put to him respecting 
his readiness to fulfil the ^diious duties of his 
profession ; which having done, he received his 
anus, his belt and golden spurs, and was then led 
forth into the banquet*hall> by the fairest and most 
exiilted ladies of the realm. 

Whether we are to believe or not this account 
of the early splendour of chivalry, it is certain that» 
by the end of the eighth century, as far as regard^ 
its military ordinances, it existed throughout En- 
rope. The formal girding on of the sword, the 
mcfttade or kiss of brotherhood, and the striking 
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on the ear, which constitnted so great a part of the 
ceremony in after times, are all mentioned, both ia 
the account we possess of the admission of Lewis, 
and in the constitutions for Friesland, in which 
Charlemagne gires the governor authority to make 
knights, and directs him to do so by investing the 
persons worthy of the honour with a sword, strik- 
ing them on the ear, and presenting them with 
an ensign emblazoned with the Imperial crown. 

Thus far, however, chivalry was not consecrated 
by religion. We hear nothing of prayers and 
vigils, of swords and shields made proof by priest- 
ly benedictions, or of vows that rendered it doubt- 
fiil whether the order of knighthood was not equal 
in holiness to that of the clergy. It was an insti- 
tution purely military, and owing, it is probable, 
whatever it possessed of a moral character, to its 
connection with feudalism, which strongly incul- 
cated not only the virtues of bravery, but those of 
truth and devoted fidelity. 

But though it thus remained unimpressed with 
that religious solemnity which subsequently per- 
fected the system, it was, I am persuaded, in the 
reign of Charlemagne, that the proper foundation 
of Christian chivalry was laid, and that from this 
period we are to date the commencement of its 
progress to that complete and beautiful harmony 
of parts which it subsequently attained. 

We have no positive statements from which to 
determine the precise time at which the ministers 
of religion first performed any part at the creation 
of knights ; and writers on the subject are gene-* 
rally contented with ascribing it to some period 
between the reign of Charlemagne and the eleventh 
oentnry^ But dbere are many cironmstancee which 
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Biay induce qb to place it mnch nearer die former 
than the latter era. The principal of these is, the 
clcMB and remarkable nnion which the warlike 
Clnuies formed with the great potentate of the 
ehnrch. To his father and grandfather the Roman 
See had owed its deliverance more than once from 
bold and impious invaders ; but it was reserved 
for him to complete the sacred triumph of his fa- 
mily, and to make himself not only the chainpion» 
but the favoured son of the churdi. . Like his an- 
cestors, he enlarged die patrimony of St Peter, and 
offered the profoundest homage of royalty and 
valour, to secure the fiivour of his spiritual father. 
The opportunity which a ^barbarous attempt on 
the life of the reigning pontiff afforded him of show- 
ing his reverence for that sacred person, added ad- 
^tional lustre to his character for piety ; and he 
was splendidly rewarded, by being crowned £m- 
pmnr by the Pope, as the legitimate successor 
of the CiBsars. 

The connection which was thus established be- 
tween the most warlike monarch in Europe and the 
Church — the mutual interchange of honours and re- 
wards, in which they vied with each other, must have 
had a very powerful influence on the military chac 
raeter of the period: and it appears highly probable, 
that as the monarch was rewarded for his adiievo- 
ments by an imperial crown, his knights and barons 
would enjoy some proportionable share in ecclesi- 
astical favour; tlmt the piety of their master 
would lead them to imitate his devotion to the 
protection of the church ; and that they would, in 
like manner, find themselves adopted into the sa- 
cred fomDy of its defenders. 

It was also a fovourite part ci the policy of 
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CharleiiiBgi]ie> to increase the antborityof the clergy 
in bis dominions. He employed them in the most 
important offices of the state, and seems to have 
generally opposed their authority to that of his 
more warlike subjects. This could hardly be done 
without bringing into action that species of in- 
fluence, which, by awing the minds of men, renders 
them ready to pursue a conduct, the moral recti- 
tude of which tliiey are at first incapable of appre- 
dating. It is also easy to perceive, from ft cir- 
cmnstance which is recorded respecting the main- 
tenance of the clergy at this period, that they 
were far from scorning to increase their advantages 
by the assistance of a fertile inventioUf The duty 
eS paying tithes having bean somewhat neglected, 
it was dtclaned, at the Council of Frankfort, that 
voices had been heard in the air ascribing a famine 
which had happened to that cause, and thnt de- 
mons had therefore been permitted to devour the 
produce of the earth. We can hardly fix upon a 
time at which we should find military virtue and 
ecclesiastical domination more active, or in a bet- 
ter condition to act upon each other, and to bring 
ehont the establishment of a system compounded, 
like chivalry, of their several characteristics. A. 
period, moreover, of great darkness had, as we have 
said, preceded the reign of Charlemagne. During 
that time, the love of ceremonies, and all the ver<- 
biage, if we may so term it, of religious worship, 
had been constantly .gaining ground. In propoi?- 
ftbn as Christianity wvts stripped of its purity, first 
fay the virulence of sectarian zealots, and next by 
<he ambition of designing priests, it became im- 
mersed in pomps and gorgeous representations* 
Its simple beaaty, like that of the buried lit^ra- 
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tare of classic ages, was inBnfficient to move 
imperioiis soldiers to obedience. Religion wa» 
therefore again submitted to the gross forms of 
bodily emblems. Its influence was thenceforward 
felt, not in the internal world of humanity— the 
hearts and spirits of men— * but in the forms only, 
and circumstances of society. The most active 
minds that were employed in its defence, when they 
left the subtleties of dispute, set themselves to the 
instmclion of die multitude by means as opposed to 
the airy nature of their speculations, as to Uie genius 
of religion itself. They made corporeal images of 
the v^y things which they were incapable of de-* 
acrilnng by all the powem and tediniaditcs of rea^ 
son ; and while they almost ceased to struggle for 
the moral mastery of truth, exerted an au&ority 
over l^e feelings and imaginations of men whidi 
threw a new and glaring light on the whole sm>^ 
fiiee of existence. 

The alliance of Charlemagne with the See of 

Rome gave ample space for the operation of this 

authority ; and the power, the extensive rule and 

grandeur of that monarch, made it act in a direc- 

tioQ favourable to the magnificence of his reign* 

The same alliance with the ambitious head of the 

<diurch, when f(»med by monarchs less wise or 

poweiitd than Charles, led, in after times, to the 

degradation of royalty and the subversion of coo* 

slitottions. But he never lost sight of his interests 

as a king, while he offered his homi^e as a faith- 

M savant to the church ; and the church was 

more likely to consecrate the shields and standards 

of a conquenng host, than respect the sceptre of a 

pQsillaaimous prince. 

vou I. B ' > 
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Whenever, indeed, ehiindiy aBsnmed the 
racter of & perfect ioBtitntiixi, it most hare owed its 
eonsoHdadon to circnmstanoeB, which we find most 
powerMly acting under the reign of Charlemagne. 
That which rendered the^ knighthood of Christen- 
dom di£Ferent from the military honours of earlier 
times, was, if traced to its source, the^pecnliar re- 
lation which the church, jn Christian nations, has 
always held to the civil government. Nothing like 
ehivdry, properly so calkd, could exist in ancient 
times ; and this, not hecause of the want of valour, 
gallantry, or a devotional spirit, hut because there 
was no special sacred authority, no distinct power — 
distinct from that whidi warred and governed — to 
give them a new name or direction. The religion 
of paganism never for a moment rivalled the ma- 
jesty, or stood independmit, of the state ; and, to 
carry the ohservadon farther, Mahometanism was 
an indissoluble compound of the religious and civil 
power. In neither the one case nor the other was 
there an authority that could add a glory to re- 
gality which kings could not of themselves acquire. 
The Christian church, frt)m its eariiest establish- 
ment, existed necessarily and absolutely as a se- 
parate foundation ; and, while it retained its primi- 
tive simplicity, was content to expend its sanctity 
•n the consecration of its own spiritual soldiera. 
But no change, either in its character or circum- 
stances, could destroy its complete distinctness 
from the temporal power. It might be brought to 
act in conjunction with it, but they could not be 
confounded with each other ; and, whether robed 
in sanctity, or in the purple pall of dominion, the 
church had an authority which, like the mysteries \ 
of its name^ could never be alienated or divided. 
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But wimt oonld be more likely, whim this new 
establishment had become as nmch an object ai 
wonder for its magnificence as of veneration for 
its holiness, than that men shoald begin to regard 
it as a new fonntain of honour, and readily yield 
diemselves to its influence when they believed 
it capable of heightening the glory of their ex- 
ploits by the consummation of its sanctity ? T<9 
create snch an institution as chivalry, nothing was 
wanted but this ; and this, I apprehend, was the 
powerful source of all the proud and solemn adorn- 
m^nts of Christian knighthood. At the period as- 
signed for its commencement, the ecclesiastieal.aiip 
thority obtained its first and most striking advance 
upon worldly splendor; and this important cir- 
cumstance was aided bv others, which served to 
vary the uniformity of its effect upon the rising 
aystetn. From the reign of Charlemagne, litera-* 
ture began to show symptoms of revival* Tiie 
fight which it shed w6s not strong enough to lead 
to truth, but it tended to soften the manners of 
the high and noble, who alone could enjoy k. 
Cbarles himself h said to have been fond of science, 
to have learned astronomy, rhetoric and logic, un- 
der the famous Alcuine, whom he invited from 
England for the purpose. Many academies, also, 
were instituted in different parts of Europe ; and 
history was studied by the ecclesiastics as a fa- 
vourite and fa8hionid)le pursuit. Not one of these 
branches of literature, it is true, was cultivated in 
its purity. Philosophy was disfigured by the use- 
less speculations of schoolmen ; poetry was a vain 
imitation of the classical authors ; and the dignity 
of history was diminished by a frequent mixture 
of incredible traditions* But wen. an uncertain 
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light makes men consctous of there being some- 
thing in existence besides themselves. If it be 
not sufficient to show them the proper forms 
of things/ it makes them aware of objects after 
which it is their interest to seek, and in seek- 
ing for which the mind becomes better acquainted 
with its capacity. The example which was set, 
both by Alfred and Charlemagne, must have had 
no little effect on the pursuits of their courtiers and 
military followers ; and hence a new order of feel- 
ings, favourable to a more gentle gallantry than 
that which had hitherto prevailed, was connected 
with the profession of arms. 

We may also add, that the solidity which be- 
longed to the extensive power of Charlemagne 
gave superior splendour to his court, and to all the 
drcnmstances of courtly life. Though he himself 
affected, as mftny other celebrated commanders 
have done, the extreme of plainness both in his 
dress and habits of living, his followers appear to 
bave indulged in the most costly luxuries. Thus 
it is related, that on a certain day when they were 
hunting with their master, and habited in cloaks ^ 
made of the most expensive silks and furs, a vio- 
lent storm coming on, they were soaked with 
rain; seeing which, the monarch, clothed in a 
eimple coat of sheep-skin, heartily laughed, and 
kept them waiting upon him on their return, till 
their furs and silks were drawn up and ruined. 
On the morrow he directed them to appear in 
the same garments they had worn the day before, 
and took occasion, on seeing their miserable plight, 
to ridicule their affectation and luxury. Nor is 
it to be doubted, that it was under the reign of 
this monarch that women of rank began to ex- 
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erdse their iafluence in giving to ohivaky' that 
courteous character which so easentially belonged 
to it in after times. Charlemagne was himself, 
if report speak tme^ a most ardent worshipper of 
the fair sex ; and the gaiety which we have stat- - 
ed, as belonging to the frequenters of his court, 
must have had considerable influence in giving im- 
portance to the smiles and opinions of the ladies. 

I have merely had space sufficient for noticing 
one or two of the circumstances which seem to 
fix the birth-time of modem chivahy in the reign 
of the son of Pepin. The inquiry is one of con- 
sideiable interest, and merits a much more exten- 
sive consideration than I am aUe to give it ; but 
the few observations I have made may serve to 
establish in the reader's mind some foundation 
for the details which are to follow. I will only 
therefore add, to the above remarks, that the wars 
in which Charlemagne was engaged the greatest 
part of his life, were made to partake of the nature 
of crusades, by the importance which he always 
gave to the consideration of religion. In his 
contest with the Saracens, he directly fauced the 
most renowned enemies of Christendom ; and, in 
his long and bloody wars with the unconverted 
Saxons, his victories were always followed either 
by some attempt to incorporate them with the 
Catholic Church, or, which seems ia those days to 
have been almost equally meritorious, by their 
merciless slaughter if they remained obstinate. 

The fame alone which he acquired by this cham- 
pionship of the faith, is almost sufficient to point 
him out as the author of Christian chivalry. In an 
old and marvellous history of his exploits, we even 

'2 b 
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find hint honoured as the leader of a band of heroee 
to Jerasalem ; and) ^ided by miracle through 
pathless wilds and forests, taking possession of the 
Holy City. Countless other legends describe him, 
in the same manner, as the most Christian of kings 
and conquerors ; and the .whole stream of tradi- 
tionary history, which from that period teems 
with notices of chiyalry, appears to have had its 
most powerful source in the events of his splendid 
reign. 

To whatever age we assign the commence- 
ment of this celebrated institution, it is. to be re- 
garded as among the most remarkable circnm^ 
stances in the progress of modem. civilization iw 
one, perhaps, of the seven hills on which the 
oitadcd of our civil and reU^oos liberties is found- 
ed : or, if not this,' as a barrier against the troubled 
current of tempestuous times, affording at least 
protection, if not nourishment, to the scattered 
seeds of knowledge and refinement. But I confess^ 
60 far as I have hitherto viewed the subject, I am 
not inclined to ascribe all those prodigious advan- 
tages to the institutions of chivalry, which is fre- 
quently done. According to the representalioim 
of some writers on the subject, it would require 
no little judgment in a reader not to be persuaded^ 
that every good we possess at a civilized people 
is derived from the influence of knighthood. They 
would make us believe, by their extravagant eulo* 
giums of its principles, that it was the concentra* 
tion and activity of every religiouB and social vir- 
tue — ^that Christianity, would, in fact, have dene 
little towards the civilization of Europe without 
its aid—that the natural power and enei^^ of 
growing kingdoms is a shadow, when compared 
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wl^ the influence of chivttlry-— that mankind wonU 
kaye stood in great peril of never diflcoyering what 
IB right or becoming in the duties and manners of 
social life, had not knights and their squires set 
theai an example — that the female sex owe all the 
respect they possess in free and Christian states to 
the gallantry of soldiers in the middle ages — and 
that every gentleman in the land owes his love of 
Imth and his honourable character to the brave 
bearing of his harnessed ancestors. 

To give credit to representations which thus 
eulogise the glory of chivalry, is to detract from 
the worth of those humbler but surer aids to dvi- 
lization which belong to mankind in every state of 
progressive improvement, and which were the es- 
pecial property of the times in which this institu- 
tion gained its principal celebrity. It would be 
madness, or at least very imphilosophical, to be- 
lieve, that when the great spirit of humanity was 
nourished by the richest food that truth ever provid- 
ed it; when it was bursting with irresistible strength 
like a stream in the bow^b of a mountam, throngli 
every obstacle to its progress, and when the empire 
of war, and the glory which pertained to conquest, 
was every day imperceptibly yielding something to 
the w<Nrth of citizenship and commerce — ^it would 
greatly savour of an extravagant predilection for the 
galanshows of history, to give more credit than is 
plainly due (o the influence of chivalrous institutions. 
They softened, perhaps, the barbarism of war, but 
there were principles at work, independent of xhi- 
vaky, which put a bit into the dr^on's mouth, and 
chamed as well as tamed it. They threw splen- 
dour over scenes which had otherwise wanted ,the 
ornament and grace of polished life ; but society, ip 
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the second great era of its formation, had insepa-^ 
rably mixed np with its elements tbe princi[^es of 
moral and domestic excellence; and these were 
continually tending to produce that state of social 
life which is the best and happiest, because truth 
and virtue are not its ornaments, as with chivabyy 
but its simple and unnoticed groundwork. 

But though I am inclined, in these respects, to 
differ widely from the romantic panegyrists of 
knighthood and its times, I would not be under- 
stood to mean, that the institutions of chivalry were 
in aught less magnificent than tradition and ima- 
gination combine to represent them. It is, indeed^ 
as brilliant inventions of an age when the love of 
pomp had outrun the gradual advance of civiliza- 
tion, and men, though not yet strong enough to 
be the soldiers of truth, began to pay her homage 
by forms and ceremonies, that such institutions 
deserve the most serious attention. Under this 
point of view, chivalry will not seduce us into 
£BUiciful and injudicious exaggerations ; nor will it 
lose any of the splendour in which romance has 
clothed it, by being in some measure deprived of 
that grave importance in the fate of empires which 
has been attributed to its influence. The glitter- 
ing spears and polished swords of its votaries were 
glorious as spears and swordsy but not as plough* 
shares and pruning-hooks. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

ZARLT HISTOftY 07 CHIVALBY IN V BANCB-^SPAIH — BKG<- 
LAKD.«^-II« RBIJLXION TO nVSAUSM.— ITS DXGENEEACY. 

CoTBMPORARY history affords scarcely any ma- 
terials for tracing the progress of chivalry, from 
the reign of Charlemagne, to the full develop- 
ment of the system at the period of the cm- 
«ade8. The only ideas we can form upon the 
anbject) are to he derived from what knowledge 
we possess of the state of Em'ope in the intervene 
ing ages of gloom and anarchy. The genius of 
Charles had given birth to a mighty monai'chy ; 
bat, like the castle of a magician, which vanishes at 
the death of the enchanter, it fell into ruin almost 
as soon as his spirit ceased to uphold it. His des- 
cendents, either not equal to him in ability, or want- 
ing that energy which the first fresh draught of 
empire inspires, saw themselves despoiled of their 
authority by inferior, but rival potentates. The 
division of the empire among his sons and their 
offspring, was followed by troubles, which subdued 
the rising spirit of civilization, and, by filling the 
ambitious nobles with hopes of conquest, put an 
effectual bar to political improvement. The reignp 
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of Lonisi Lothaire, and Charles, were disturbed 
hj e^ery evil which can destroy the value of go- 
vernment. The church was, hy turns, the subject 
and the tyrant of these Christian monarchs. Its 
rites were regarded with the most solemn venera- 
tion ; and to conclude a life of aggression and tu- 
mult with the reception of her sacraments, was the 
perfection of devotion. Lothaire, whom his coun- 
try might fairly accuse of having been one of its 
worst enemies, could not end his days happily, 
/ without receiving what, in the language of the time^ 
/ was called a second baptisnt; that is, about a week 
before his dissolution, he assumed the habit of 
a monk, and so expired in the expectation of 
paradise. Even Louis, who, disgusted vrith the 
vices of the clei^, sought to improve the disd- 
pline of that order, was shortly after persuaded by 
a monk, his minister, to do public penance for his 
crimes, to beg pardon for them before the assem- 
bled bishops, and to acknowledge his sin in disgrac- 
ing the rebels whom they thought fit to encourage. 
But on the other hand, we read of the supreme 
pontiff being obliged, about the same time, to 
have recourse to assassination to punish two ad- 
herents of the king, and afterwards to purge him- 
self by an oath which was not deemed sufficient 
without thirty-four bishops swearing with him. * 

The thorough dissolution of all union between 
the sovereigns of the same fi&mily which now pre- 
vailed, and that bad and uncertain agreement 
which existed between the church and its rival 
governments, were amply sufficient to produce the 
most deplorable condition of affairs. But these 
evils were augmented by the vigilance with whidi ' 

♦ Nithard. 
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tbe fore^ enemies of the empire took advantnge 
of their existence. The Saracens had been so dar- 
ing and successful in their invasionsi as at one 
time to have pillaged the chorch of St Peter at 
Home. The Hungarians, yet uncivilized by any 
communion with Christendom, swept like an un- 
eiq>ected blast over the fields of Germany ; and the 
wild adventurous Normans, kings of the sea, haunt- 
ed like birds of prey the unprotected coasts of 
France. 

But wretched as this condition was for the peo- 
j^e, and destructive as it shortly proved to the 
establishment of regal authority, it was favourable 
to the progress of chivalry. The institution of 
laws is the imposition of an involuntary obligation; 
and when there is |io authority sufficiently stable 
to fix this unwilled rule of right on the many, 
means must be taken to gain the few, by their own 
free consent. The possessore of large territories 
at the period of which we are speaking, had little 
to fear from the authority of the monarch ; but, 
exposed as each was to rivals in ambition as ad- 
vantageously situated as himself, he found it ne- 
cessary to gather around him as many followere as 
he could muster. Both the monarch and his ba- 
rons had thus to pureue a line of policy in the 
highest degree productive of personal valour. U ^ 
able, in the unsettled state of their territory .* 
exercise an absolute authority, they were C»:_ j 
to offer rewards and inducements, to b®<^^ |3».|.i|' 
services which were so necessary to their « ^ 
and elevation. While, therefore, it is to this (^ .1 
that the foundation of the feudal system has I . 
ascribed,* we may also attribute to the ca, ^ 
• HaUam, Hist, of Middle Agee, vol. L p. 117. 
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which then operated a great increase of strength 
in the advancing spirit of chivalry. Independent 
of the strong connection which always existed be- 
tween these two important institutions, the state 
of the empire during the ninth and tenth centuries 
was in every way adapted to unite them, and to 
promote the principles from which the union arose. 
The knight became a vassal originally, not from 
any inferiority of birth, or from circumstances which 
affected the free nobility of his nature, but be« 
cause he possessed courage, a bold spirit, a heart 
that could nourish fidelity and friendship— the vir- 
tues which rendered him a worthy and useful as- 
sociate of warlike princes and nobles. The grant 
which he received of land was not only the reward 
of services freely given, but a new bond of 
friendly union between him and his lord. It gave 
him a kind of domestic relationship with his supe- 
rior, rendered their interests thenceforth one, and 
taught them to look to each other as reciprocally 
obligated to resent their afironts and support their 
rights. It was from this original freedom of the 
contract that all those maxims were derived, which 
rendered it shameful for a knight ever to fight a- 
eainst his lord, and even bound him to contend by 
gis side, when he waged rebellion against- his so- 
witfi^* All the duties which were inculcated at 
The^ of his investiture breathe the same feelhig^ 
the soV e't^^lciitly referable to the same origin. lif 
vailed y> indeed, ha^ any of that moral beauty for 
which ^^ ^^ obtained so much admiration, the spi- 
Qover ^® feudal system also deserves somewhat 
most") same praise. As they present themselves to 
ey^l^nind in theory, they appear equally calculated 
rodace B^timeata of generosity, noble and de- ~ 
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TOled friendships, and all the kind and hospitahle 
sympathies of a free but useful association. In 
their corruption they were about equally produc- 
tive of bad efiects ; and if we contemplate either 
with pleasure, it must be in their first establish- 
ment, or when the principles from which they pro- 
ceeded had the power of novelty over those who 
embraced them. 

That personal valour was at its highest price in 
these unsettled times, the history of the wild feuds, 
the ceaseless stru^ies for territory, and the violent 
changes which distinguished them, prove beyond 
doubt ; nor is there any want of evidence to de^< 
raonstrate the power viiiich the church had gained 
over its filial subjects. Instances, it is true, occur, 
in which we see the stem and barbarous passions 
of some chieftain pushing him on to a desperate 
contempt of its ordinances ; but this, in general, 
appears to have been the r^ult of an audadous 
impiety, not of any cool, disregard of ecclesi'* 
astical authority ; and was rank^ by his cotem* 
poraries with the fearful blasphemies which made 
men dare the vengeance of God, or the spirits of 
evU. .The almost universal state of mankind was 
one of trembling superstition ; nor is it requisite to 
bring forward the vices or corrupt conduct of t^ 
sovereign pontifEs, as absolutely necessary to ex- 
plain the gloomy phentnnenon. I can never be- 
lieve, that, bad as was the influence they exercised, 
horrible as were tibeir sins against the divine truth, 
whidi they hid and polluted as much as idiey had 
the power to do, thM they had so completely the 
sway over light and darkness, as to be able, by 
their policy, to steep tbe world in night whoiemer 

VOL* I. c 
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it W8B their will. No sorereign^ either temporal 
or spiritual, gains a more than just influence over 
the minds of his subjects, till causes foreign to his 
authority hare tended to debase them. The great 
Ignorance into which every class of mankind had 
fellen at the period of which we are speaking, was 
•f itself sufficient to produce the complete corrup- 
tion of religion. To preserve the purity of a faith 
divinely revealed, there are two things necessary ; 
the full and general comprehension of its doc- 
trines, and such an idea of the evidence on which 
they rest, as will prevent their being confound- 
ed with the inventions of either impostors or fiei- 
natics. Religion may exist in the minds of in- 
dividuals, wiSiout the possession of much reason- 
ing power, and be pure and effective ; but among 
a large body of people, in a nation, or a family of 
nations, it cannot ; for though it may not be cor- 
rupted by, or yield to, private passion, of which 
it often supplies the place, it never has a sufficient 
pre-eminence above the present interests which 
agitate people and nations, not to be subjected to 
the pubUc mind, and take the very hue and colour 
of its disposition. But to whatever causes we at- 
tribute it, certain it is, that every country in Eu- 
rope felt at this period the iron hand of supersti- 
tion, as heavy as it ever fell in the worst times of 
paganism on the heathen world. The wcnrship of 
relics was carried to the highest pitch of absurdity; 
pilgrimages to Rome, which had never either reason 
or imagination to dignify them, were regarded as the 
most pious act which the faithful could perform ; and 
to reverence the clergy with a blind and servile 
awe, the best and sweetest sacrifice which God 
could receive. However the mind may. be oon- 
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stitatedy it is next to impossible that it should es- 
cape the influence of such an enervating atmo- 
sphere as was thus cast about it If it be naturally 
weak or base, it will become brutish and besotted, 
a yile mass of dull surmisings and untamed ap- 
petites ; if it be of a better and higher nature, it 
win give life to the empty forms and ceremonies 
which it has been taught to regard with reverence. 
It will feel the strange awe, the mysterious, though 
perhaps doubting dread, which even companion- 
ship with the superstitious inspires. In the power 
to which the multitude bows, it can see the only 
image of the divine attributes on which, from in^ 
fancy, it has been taught to look ; and free as it 
may be in all other respects, it willingly yields it- 
self to the solemn impressions and associations 
with which the faith of our fathers is bound up. 
But the generousness of its nature remains, and 
imagination throws a light and glory even over the 
forms of the earthliest superstition. It may wor- 
ship the same idols as the vulgar, but it is not tiH 
the wood and stone with which the vulgar are con- 
tented, have become spiritualized — clothed with 
the brightness of thought, and made to assume 
the shape and lineaments of some heavenly form 
which they have loved and nurtured in their souls. 
This, or something very like it, was the actual 
state of many of the free and ardent spirite who 
laboured under the oppressive darkness of the 
middle ages ; and to the resistance they opposed 
against the total destruction of all true and noble 
feeling, that period owed the only gleam of Kght 
which saved mankind from utter barbarism. Whe- 
ther these sentiments of generosity and freedom, 
which m the worst times of anarchy prevailed in 
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some breasts, had their origin iii» and could only 
be sapported by, the inetitutions of chivalry — 
whether it is to them we must principally at- 
tribute their higher development in succeeding 
agesy or that we are to regard the f(N*raer alto- 
gether in the light of inventions which only tes- 
tify the exbtence of a power, but have no influ- 
ence in the creation of that power — the considera<- 
tion of this question cannot be here undertaken ; 
but there appears to me far more reason to regard 
chivalry as the exhibition of a secret energy, long 
trying to emancipate itself, and at length becom- 
ing satisfied with any outward , expression which 
circumstances prompted it to take, than as a mys- 
terious assemblage of all-powerful rules, each of 
which had life in itself, and could give life to the 
qualities which were wanted to perfect the che- 
valier ; that is, not as a religion, but as the cere- 
monies which men invent after the religion has 
been estabUshed, and when a bolder licentiousneaB 
makes it necessary to support what is natural and 
divine by what is human. 

France, and the terriUmes which had been sub- 
jected to that monarchy by the talents of Chair- 
lemagne, contmued to su£fer all the evils we have 
mentioned, till the last descendant of that prince 
who filled the imperial throne was driven from it 
with contempt and obloquy, and a successful usur- 
pation conveyed the kingdom of France to a new 
and powerful leader. To Hugh Capet is general- 
ly ascribed the praise of having attempted to re- 
store order and tranquillity to the nation ; and it 
is supposed that, during his reign, or that of his 
immediate successorsy chivalry received many im- 
portant additions, and began to assume more of 
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the chanioter which belonged to it as a strictly re- 
ligions system, than it had hitherto done. '' There 
was then more of mystery about it, " says Fan- 
chet; * and he belieyes this new authority to have 
been given it, that the violence of the warlike ba- 
rons might, in some measure, be restrained by its 
influence. But the power of Hugh Capet was 
not of sufficient stability to enable him to effect 
much by any positive ordinance ; and if it be not 
regarded as the result of a new authority, chivalry 
might take its commencement as well while the 
great seigniories were left unthreatened by the 
prince, as after the ascension of a more ambitions 
family. 

The situation of the other great European states 
Appears to have been equally favourable at this pe- 
riod to the fostering of chivalry. Spain had been 
overrun by the Moors, and its people subjected to 
the triumphant banner of Islamism ; but the root 
df national worth and valour remained after the 
stem and the leaves were blasted. The noble he- 
roism of Pelayo, and of his bold followers, was 
sufficient to keep alive the spirit of their country 
in its worst calamities ; and amid the wild fast- 
nesses of the rocky Asturias, they breathed the 
true air of liberty, while their hearts were fed 
with the deep love and holy recollections of their 
paternal homes. The desperate hazard of the life 
which' this little band of patriots habitually led — 
the actions they performed, in the most romantic 
spirit of adventure— ^the whole tenor, in fact, of 
their existence, was in harmony with the purest 

* Origines des Cfaeyaliera. 
2 c 
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maxims of ehivalry ; and they only wanted the 
advants^es of a richer dominion, to shine in all 
the glory of its most perfect stages. ] 

The kingdoms of Navarre and Arragon bad aa 
origin similar to that which was founded by Pe* 
layo, and were equally propitious to the growth of 
chivalry. The subsequent history of Spain dur- 
ing these early times, tends strongly to manifest 
the hold which it had acquired on the minds of her 
warriors. The defeat which Charlemagne suffer* 
ed at Roncesvalles, if history be not very false, 
must have been entirely owing to the operation of 
principles which knightly honour is mpst likely to 
foster. The character of the early kings of that 
country was also imbued with the same spirit ; and 
many of them had some of the brightest qualities 
of Christian warriors. There was one important 
circumstance, however, which prevented chivalry 
from attaining its genuine character so early in 
Spaui as in other countries. The power of the 
Pope was less acknowledged there than in any o* 
ther part of Europe ; and hence, the splendour of 
rites and ceremonies was less likely to become 
embodied with the pomp of war and military- 
virtue. I am inclined to think, that we should 
at all times be more correct, when speaking oi mo- 
dem chivalry, to apply to it Uie epithet Ecclesi- 
astical, instead of Religious, or Christian ; for it was 
never the pure principle of religion -which charac- 
terized it, so much as the glory with which it was 
invested by the church, and the maxims which it 
was the interests of churdimen to place among its 
laws. There was in Spain more of that devout 
but desperate valour which properly belongs to 
chivalry than in any other country ; and no na- 
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tioa was ever placed in drcamstancee more ad- 
apted to unite war with piety. The enemies with 
whom its defenders had to contend, were the eno» 
mies of its faith. The name of Moor coald not 
be heard by the Spaniard, without his calling to 
mind the danger which menaced all that sancti- 
fied the land of his birth. To save it from the 
power of the invader, was to fight on the side of 
God ; and when he returned in triumph, he.had sue* 
ceeded in fixing the standard of the Cross in opposi- 
tion to that of Satan. It is therefore a very singu- 
lar circumstance, that, favoured as chivalry was 
in the early times of Spain, it had not the power of 
summoning her sons to the contest, when it was 
most actively operating on the spirit of every 
other Christian soldier. The truest reason, perhaps, 
is that which has been hinted at above. 

In Italy and Germany, we meet with circum- 
stances which, as respects the early state of chi* 
▼airy, associates their history with that of France. 
The same stern contests of baron with baron, the 
same character of haughty independence in these 
chieftains, and the superstitious voieration for the 
church, which, with few exceptions, was general 
among them all, afforded the same necessity for 
the employment of knights, and conduced to a si- 
milar assumption of sanctity. 

The records of our own country, at this period, 
are highly illustrative of the ancient history of chi- 
valry, and serve to confirm the idea of its origin- 
ating at an earlier era, than that which many 
writers assign. Among the Anglo-Saxons, * there 
is the undoubted testimony of cotemporary writers 

• Turner's Hist of Anglo-Saxons. 
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to prove, that it existed with a considerable degree 
of religions ceremony and importance. We hear 
of fasts and vigils, and all the solemn rites of inyes- 
titnre which belonged to the order in later times ; 
and so distinguishing a featnre was this of Saxon 
chivalry, that the Normans, on coming into the 
island, despised the native warriors for submittingto 
snch ceremonies. A very short period, however, 
served to corropt the piety of the old English 
knights. " They are," says one of their writers,* 
'< inconstant and faithless, neither governed by bene- 
fits nor fear ; drinking their delight, and quarrels, 
fighting and blasphemy, their perpetual practice. 
The crimes committed in their intoxication, they 
laugh at on the morrow; peijury they deem a trifie, 
blood-shedding a praise, and unchastity scarcely a 
subject of blame. " But it can hardly be won- 
dered at that this was the character of the knights, 
if we are to place any confidence in the account 
which is given of the manners of the people 
lliemselves. In a sermon cited by Dr Henry, 
we find the preacher, a bishop, thus describing his 
countrymen. " We cannot be deceived, for it is 
too evident that this nation is plunged into iiinu* 
inerable crimes and vices ; as covetousness, theft, 
robbery, gluttony, heathenish impurities, fomi« 
cations, adulteries, incests, plottings, treacheries, 
treasons, lyings, perjuries, cruelties, murders, par- 
ricides. The far greatest part of the people of this 
country, as I have already said, are deplorably 
Corrupted in their manners, and become murderers, 
parricides, priest-killers, monastery-haters, violators 
of sacred orders, false swearers, apostates, be- 

* Adam Brein. 
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trayers of their mastersy thievesy robbers, and plan^ 
dor/ers. Many of the women also are desperately 
abtaodonedy child-mnrderers, and witches. In a 
wordy it is impossible either to number, or give 
names to all their wicked and flagitious deeds/' It 
is possible that this picture may be the gloomiest 
one which could be given of the manners of the 
period at which it was taken ; but it is not probop 
ble that it had so slight a resemblance to the origi- 
nal as Doctor Henry supposes ; and another aur 
tfaoTy * who Tvrote when society appears to have 
been upder the influence qi similar circumetancesy 
and ^t no great distance of time from Bishop Lo- 
poiPtgi^^ Qs A description of the knights of his age» 
wl^ch impresses ns with m idea that chivalry had 
been then long existing in c<Hisiderable splendotuTy 
bat had become grossly corrupt* After obs^ving, 
that a knight, to be pk good one, should inure 
himself to labour, to run, jparry weights, bear the 
enn imd dust, aad be content^ with Imrd livii^ and 
ooam^ Cood, he says, '' Some think that military 
ffloiy consiBts in Msi — that they shine in elegant 
dress ; that th^y piake their clothes tight to their 
body, and to bjnd on their linen aud silken gar- 
ments as to aeeni* skin^eoloar like their flesh. If 
tbey are sitting softly .on tbeir amUiog hoiaes, tbey 
think themselves so m«iy ApoUos. If you make 
an army of them, you will have the camp of Thais, 
net of Hannibal. Each is boldest in the biua(|ae|t- 
ting-hall ; but in the battle, every one desires W do 
the least. They would rather shoot arrows>t the 
enemy^ than come to close fighting. If they return 
home without a scar, Uiey sing triumphantly of 

• John of Salisbury. 
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their battles, and boast of tbe thousand deaths thai 
wandered near their temples. If diligent idleness 
can procure any spear, which, being brittle as hem{l, 
should chance to be broken in the field ; if a piece 
of gold, minium, or any colour of the rainbow, by 
any chance or blow, should fall out of their shields, 
their garrulous tongues would make it an everlast- 
ing memorial. They have the first places at supper; 
they feast every day splendidly if they can afford 
it ; but shun labour and exercise like a dog or a 
snake. Whatever is surrounded with difficulty they 
leave to those who serve them. In the meantime, 
they so gild their shields and so adorn their tents, 
that you would think every one not a scholar, bat a 
chieftain of war." By comparing these two accounts, 
we may form some conjecture of the ancient state 
of chivalry in this country. It had, from a very early 
period, partaken of the religious, or rather the su- 
perstitious character, which distinguished the An- 
glo-Saxons shortly before the Conquest. Their love 
of relics and pilgrimages — ^their devout reverence of 
the church — their belief in witchcraft and prodigies, 
and original bravery of constitution, — all united to 
impress them with a rude notion of the system. 
It accordingly acquired a footing among them, as 
early as it did in any of the countries where it af- 
terwards flourished in such magnificence. But in 
the violent and sanguinary contests which marked 
the decline of the Saxons, and delivered the 
country to the ravages of private warfare, its re- 
ligious character was buried in a stem and feroci- 
ous licentiousness, and to a great degree justified 
the testimony left against them by their cotem- 
poraries* 

At the Conquest, a new power was given to 
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chivi^y in England. The fendal syBtem, which 
it is doubtful whether the Saxons had before 
knowiiy was engrafted upon the already existing 
scheme. William divided the land into so many 
knights' fees ; and the vanquished inhabitants saw 
his proud followers vow the service of their swords 
in return for the possessions they acquired. The 
condition, however, of a conquered country is per- 
haps the least of all others favourable to knightly 
virtue. Courage invariably degenerates into brute 
force, when it is not opposed by courage and 
power equal, or nearly so. The reigns of William's 
immediate successors afford ample proof of this 
fact. A few years converted the noble wairiors 
of Normandy into a tribe of- pluiderers. The 
power of oppj^ession had taught them the love of 
pillage ; and when that is learnt, it requires no little 
time to eradicate it. After having, by a long series 
of severities, destroyed the objects which at first 
exercised their swords, they began to turn them in-, 
discriminately on whatever awakened their passions, 
or their hopes of profitable aggression. Castles 
were built for the sole purpose of shielding these 
bandit soldiers from the power or vengeance of the 
people they oppressed ; and William Rufus, who 
had received his knighthood at the hands of an 
Archbishop, is said to have given his young che- 
valiers unbounded license to practise their courage 
and weapons in the plunder of travellers and ill- 
defended castles. It also deserves remark, that 
even the ministers of religion were at this time not 
protected by their sanctity from the savage fierce- 
ness of knights and barons. An account is given 
of one of these disgraces to the order, who boasted 
that he had helped to bum twenty-four monks with 
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their monastery. Their conduct towards each 
other, when taken captive in their private fettds, 
was marked hj the same spirit of lawless har- 
barism ; and chivalry appears, at this time, to have 
possessed none of its worthiest and most intweat- 
ibg characteristics. When manners became a lit» 
tie softened by the gradual introduction of mildef 
principles, the turbulent chieftains drank deeply 
of the luxuries which their wealth or their swcfrds 
had enabled them to acquire ;" and thus they be- 
came ambitious of that pomp and splendour of Ap^ 
parel and soft living, which John of Salisbury 
so roundly accuses them of affecting. 

But we are now on the vei^e of that important' 
era in the history of chivalry, which gave a fixed 
and decided character to the whole institution. I 
have thought it necessary to take a rapid glance at 
the circumstances by which its commencement 
was most probably attended in the different Euro- 
pean States. We must undoubtedly leave mudi 
to uncertain conjecture ; but the subject merits a 
very ample consideration. The history of the 
system becomes, it is true, fuller of tnore splen* 
did details as we proceed ; and it is from its 
later annals, and from the pictures drawn of it just 
before the brilliant chimera vanished into no- 
thing, that the poet and romancer may draw l^ir 
most goi^eous materials ; but the historian and phi<- 
losopher will find most pleasure in examining ita 
obscure origin, and the first effects of its existence. 
The subject under this point of view is one of pro- 
found interest, and, if frilly treated, would bring 
into consideration many of the most important 
questions connected witih the history of modem 
lidAjWi and die fmnation of modem bysteins of 
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thongiit and opinion. By far too much inflofinoa 
I conceive is ascribed to the later forms of du- 
▼aby on European manners. The gay and court- 
ly knighthood^ which filled the palaces of mora 
modem princes with proud and gorgeous tn^ 
pingSy had far greater connection with the mera 
outward and superficial circumstances of society, 
than with the things which affect and govern its 
spirit ; but the chivalry of earlier times, if it had 
any existence, was deeply rooted among die atrong- 
eal filvea of social existence. 
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CHAPtEft IlL 

TBI BfflTIATOET blKKMOWlSS OF KNiaHTa00I>--II8 
lACBBD CHAILACCXK. 

Having briefly considered the origin of Chiydry, 
and its relative importance in the great work of 
modem civilization, we proceed to g^ve some view 
of the several particulars pf which the system was 
composed. These may be divided mider two 
heads : — ^the ceremonies and the doctrines of Chi* 
Yalry, — its outward shows, and its moral and 
practical application. The former of these will 
furnish materials for the present chapter. 

One of the principal and distinguishing ciAum- 
stances of chivalry as an institution — ^that which 
ought in fact to be ranked next in importance to 
its union with religion — ^is the influence which it 
possessed as a system of education. This, it 
seemsi was more certainly peculiar to it than any 
other of its characteristics. Feelings of f^li^on 
belonged, as we have seen, to many of the most 
distinguished warriors of former ages ; and some- 
thing like the ceremonies of investiture prevailed 
from the earliest times. But chivalry alone pro- 
vided a regular system of education fmr the fu- 
ture warrior, and, from the first dawn of youth, 



^^01101 fq ipibqe bi9 mind wd ief£ii09 wUh ibe pri n* 
ciples on which he was to act Nor is ik» itltatt- 
ti^HW wMch U foroMd % pi^ of (bo lostUitfiQiis of 
cbiviLlr^ to bestow oa Us young aspinmtSy to fao^ 
Goiifioviideil with that which nations bare sopo* 
tini^o omploy^ in tbo pnUic edncation of dieir 
jof^tb. The latter was ii^ general a political and 
Icjgjsll^Fe ordinancfi* and was intended to Com • 
^bo)o p^oplo) |iot a ^itain nnmber of indindnala» 
la $hfi prpptioe of WfH** ^ warlike ?irtiies* Bui 
duf^hfic ftdfi^on va9 of $,, priFat^ and domesftk 
character ; was used for the instruction of a asiesi 
Cupr ; |ui4 WW W^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^ ordoTi mJ$ of 

Wf ifhall pfduMy be nearly right if we oonsi!? 
4fPfi ^t cUv^ry ipade lis most important st^ 
Igw^ipde a general establ]§bmont» when the inenti 
f^^ti^n of its prii^ciples b«^ to be f^parded es % 
poglllfHr 9nd necessiM-y port pf edncatton* Tbo pre^ 
CK9 period at.whicb this was the caae> if not to ho 
9il^y dei(enninM. Under Charleinagne» there is 
te^W^ tQ b^li^Fea the ye^rriors of Christendom &al 
HfBffil^d to th^ftmself ee the sanotity of the swom 
ffi^ftifi Qf the choich; wd it is UMy tbat> tOt 
H^pil^ the l^ter end qf th|d feign of tbat moiiarGhi 
gr 9/Hm f^r its cp^alnsiqn, sot»e pai$ of the cor 
rpniopy W9» mrented by which that aaered anion 
lirpi|14 be signified* It is tngbly pi?(^able> moror 
^or« fhftt mm fifP^ i^ iwian of religious and 
l^ili^^ b^nomPVi # fwdw^ sfistomaif odifeatian hor 
gm^to betb«9ght of, for tho fntans defenders of 
4m Holy Sen. Tbe epole9i«iMics> who freii^eiited 
H^fiowti fd the ^Y^reigfi or of tiia other great 
pytffltn^ of Urn natiei^, ivoidd> wo nay reasoa*- 
^\f 4ii|ip9«t9 fi»?oiiF thi» proceeding t and the pa 
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cnlkr drciunstances of feadfliiMn rendered it h(A 
Bfttonl and necessary. 

We can only draw our notions of knightly ed«- 
cation from docnments which were written long' 
sfter the estahlishment of the system ; hnt the re- 
presentations of which, at leabt in these respects, 
there is no reason to mistmst. According to the 
view which these ha^e giren of the instraction •he- 
stowed on a chevalier, from his being first devoted 
to a life of war to his obtaining the spnrs, the 
education which he received was admirably adapt- 
ed to its purpose. 

The feudal sjrstem, the republicamsni of aristo^ 
cracy, produced a singular mixture of domineer* 
ing haughtiness and turbulent freedom. But-tiie 
politieal equality which it bestowed on a nonib^ 
of lofty'-minded raen» led to the introduction of 
a barbaric and splendid luxury. To have the gay* 
est banqueta and the noblest followers, was almost 
as great an object of ambition as extent of tern** 
tory; and hence :the castles of the great imrona 
were filled with retinues, and sometimes * exhi- 
bited the pomp of princely courts. When the 
use of arms, the inculcation of military amlution^ 
and of the qualities which might best adorn the 
descendant of a race of soldiers, fwmed the BMNit 
necessary acquirements of noble youths, these ba- 
ronial halls were ^e fittest schools that could be 
found. There the veteran warrior told the tale of 
his stormy exploits, the minstrel woke his lays in 
praise of the heroes of past ages, uid lordly was- 
Bailings, showed the triumphant chief in all the glory 
of sttccessfol daring. The maxims which were 
to guide the future knight m his career were there 
in fall action. The pride of birth, the Aanf of 



8W»9 <ifWfyi wi ^ €)<Mirt^9y of Mmmvr vbieh 
HM M 1^B ^bil^il^ in |ib«ir uUberemuve vHh 

t» Jbp 1^^ Imt jm t)i4^ ^woafc i^^ fliMto of atkir 
tfll9^c i|>l«n4oi«rr iWo «]8o diey fint vpnBf 
iq^ jPl»fd ^|3e thicy (Boiituiiied to 0oiirub, ftr^ag^ 

tifilllf^^nfj^ tfi! pyroserre tb9 iflid«l¥»ndeii«i0 of 4tie nor 
tf]fm9 ^ 1^4^ A» «pecio^9 yirlv^i o| vwrioil 
Tfroitby^ of p<^iar |ulmiiiitkiii« To Ae o^siik 
^ |l|8 Jbpoiil^r 9Q|)le the.l^4i» mi^ hi» son i» 
bo. Hipped, ip die 4ati^(i which wonid 0110 d«f 
Jl)il)l9^ IP J^ coQdiliioii, «M «v}iich the freeilosi 
4f |a(BfD(H^ WPffl<^ give th^ pi^nt lets fM»w«ir to 
PWnfMlt^ Tp 4o iffiiae ftchoof of boiuH^r ibe km 

mvi^y &»fiimm f^^^ hip phUd, tbf^t h^ vigbi 

J^ if^iiifftt^ jp ih^ pt^ j^f » oUvidGoiift life, «l 
iffh^ch Mp owfi vasmv ^B^\f\ubm&B$ f/vAed tofiSifld 
4iPlpli]l#by-o9WoplB8. I^'ivi»« il i9ii]|F tbo kiwbtroiio 
yny y ^f jyyp wbifih ^i^i^ tb^S taught 10 the fendil 
f99^* The F<*>Wg iM Wolti&il d9i»g)Nbei« oad 
wards ol-i^MifiwHiseiflWi) f^^o 0Bfiy t«i^t to »dd 
|d^ ao^jj^QB 4if thok icharm to $b» tf^blmg of 
lif^^M iva4 loMghi^- TMr f9^)^«e9430 o«de Ao 
wi9«|cel di^e bi^ |^|ig equpjly between the •pndseo 
^ J^j^e ^nd .bii»prep?|rr j^ ibeir f^aileB the m^ktasA 
j^jf^fpmfi 9wr 1^ ?MhW of }m p^tfdeceaisoiw look 
^BBt jBpifcyiirygfiipePt ; wd 4;be jr^ioance o^ y^Mitby 
i^joodipied writh the ^^n^ i^f ijie (time^ Beired to 
^Bojlpe gallaatifr one /^ 4fP ^^ .Wtnae that wei^ 
laojbad |or ^ ayery yfiia^ who hod geatle blood la 
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on defotbg hk s<m to the profemlon of vnm^ Ins 
immediate care was to place bim in the hoofleliold 
of some prince or noble who bad the greatest re- j 
pntation for knightly Tirtne, and whose court wai 
moet celebrated for its -magniBcence and the nnm- 
ber of distingnished warriors by whom it was fre- ' 
qaented. Having sncceeded in this important I 
point, the object of his ambitious hopes was placed, ' 
at the age of seven or eight, in the family of thd 
nobleman nnder whose auspices he had to pnrsne 

is martial exercises. The first title be^wed 
on the embryo chevalier, was that of varfeton, 
damoiseao, or pa^e ; and the duties of his office 

ere a componna of service and study. The ob- 
ject of his situation was, to afford him the know- 
ledge and accomplishments of a finished gentle^ 
man of the period ; but in order to do this, he 
had to occupy himself in the performance of duties, 
which were only not servile, because paid for in 
liberal instruction and fair example. This vnA 
even still more the case when he advanced to the 
next step in his progress, and when time, service^ 
and obedience were required, in proportion to the 
greater degree of honour which was given. 

The ideas which commonly connect themselves 
inth the word /m^, even at the present day, af- 
ford a tolerably correct picture of the varlet of 
chivalry. The first lesson which he received was 
that of humility, and respectful attention to the 
commands of bis superiors. As the best method 
of inculcating this salutary principle, he was plac- 
ed, at the beginning of his course, almost entirely 
at the command of the ladies. He was to attend 
their bidding in hall and bower, to perform their 
messages^ accompany them in their visits^ and 
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^wtaaumtT it pleased his fair mistressesy to be their 
eenfidant and their faitfafal assistant in all the 
arts and emprises of lady-love. In conjunction with 
these employments, the pages were next taaght to 
afford their pony aid in the sports of hunting or 
Hawking, to be near their master or mistress, iand 
tender their services during the chase ; but princi- 
pally to increase the number and gaiety of the re- 
tinue. As they acquired strength, they were ex- 
Cfrdsed in the use of light weapons, and engaged 
in games, or mimic tournaments and battles. They 
were thus gradually ascustomed to bear the great- 
er fiatignes which awaited them ; and the principles 
of gallantry and honour which were instilled into 
them in the earliest years of their youth, prepared 
them for undertaking the splendid exploits which 
were the glory of knighthood. But the lessons 
which they received in the use of arms and the 
practice of military virtue, were not the only kind 
of instruction of which they had advantage in the 
baronial hall. They were taught, if we are to 
place any fiuth in the representations of the old 
romances, all the duties which they owed to God 
and man, and particularly to the church. Wheji 
the priest neglected to impress them sufficiently 
with the necessity of a holy life, or when his ex- 
hortations were neglected, some aged knight or 
pious dame took upon themselves the charitable^ 
office of instructing their favourite page ; and ii 
the writers above alluded to be worthy of credit, 
they lost nothing by the change of their teachers. 
The old knight, who, in the Book of Chivalry, 
: warns the squire against levity in his holy calling, 
IB represented as deeply versed in divine know- 
ledge ; and the celebrated Dame des Belles Con- 
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«iiMi, bM bird^F )^^ ^^ for 9lpU 19 ditoIiiBf 

The hmx^ nifnaiice of |tl^ r^tit Jel^iw ^ 
3»iQlirlr wljicii \m fi)ri»iBhed bq iqiwf wnffuog |lt 
Ip8ti^l4pn» t^ wf Uer* pn cbiv»lr|r, ^ffp^d9 lis 9QIIHI 
idea Df ^ Iqnd pf teapbiog wfeidi the p^^ i;^t 
f:ii4?^d m fnat^^iv pf f^ fmd 4oc|t|i^ TbjBPmNf 

d0B BelU» Co^8|f|^8 Imd &ied \m t^i^ p^ 
gMxb OD 4)e Pe^ Jeheq^ whom ^ deemed ^hf 
llMglit lovp »nd yet keep her tow of WY4owl|oa4 
iwftcekeo ( bpt b^Fing, with eoo^e di^M^UFt ?)b«49 
fhe baebfu) ypudi ff pde ret eiid tbat be mast #fid 
pqghtto lo7e.ber in return, she pn>oeei)e4 VSi u^vup^ 
\m W th« J|oipip» d»)ie8 pf religion. Ap4 $r|t^ 
f^ tMiglit hio9 1^ mn^t ^ypid Ae «i|^ pf pfidir 
arhicb w^V^ l^fttefnl lip QQ4f apd t^nbecomf^g ii) f 
)oyer^-— pf ai^gtr, urbid^ w»9 epndp^ped o^ tl^ 
ifip^ eatbpr}tie0»--of evvy, for up dfM)?e coiiil^ \^yp 
|y»|r ope who bad ^o bsuie ^ pasaipi^y-rrof id)<&Qefi^ 
.i^icb woiUd froTppi; bb perfprmipg bis diat]r (69 
bpr>,!„^f glvttopfr^ whi^b w^ v»Mw% » f 

Iprer, who sbonld be UFoly «p4 fpinlOfU-T-fqad «f 
^ijppjy* He was akp tp keep jtbe tea cppiipiai4- 
^^9fiQlp inirio)Ab)7»^i^ tre||8^rp ig bi^ l^ppft |^ 
(irelye articles of £iiibfr-rtp exerjciae tbe psi^ 
prindpi^ vir^ups, i^ coBtiii4^cM.oi^ to t)ie eeyeiji yipc^ 
<^T-flMad |bo pprform tbe seren lyorks of apir?MMi) v^ 
0f9 vhich cpifii^te^ m ^l^ing Pf^pplp froiv 9XjpqT ; fut^ 
$he neves wprka Qf corpprid iQe^y, which eiQ)»i^ 

all worka of charity done tp tbp body. 

Harag been thjoa fidly instructed in tbe levn- 
ijri parts of hi9 cidlipg, 9«d been m^de to a^d^ 
ataady both by pcepept^nd e^Eample, what be o^g^ 
tp 49 a« 119 asp^t to M>6 bonoiir of kaigb]tbp«}» 
tl^ 4IB<soinpli9Jl^e4 p«g® k>oked ^nxi^iisly for Us 
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el«Tltli<m to the nml^of sqnrre. This he ohtained, 
if Be aequitted himself well in his former capfusity, 
at the age of thirteen or fourteen ; and hb'admis- 
flion was frequently accompanied with'Some degree 
of pemp and ceremony. He was presented at the 
altar by his father and mother, bearing tapers in 
^leir hands as an o£Pering ; while the priest, taking 
a sword and ghrdle, which he sanctified with many 
benedictions, bestowed them on the page, who 
thenceforward wore them, and obtained the name o£^^ 
Sqnke. This ceremony is nnpposed by Saint P9^^ 
laye to have preceded that which belonged to 
ka^^fathood, and to have been the only one allnd- 
ed te in the more ancient anthers. Bnt it appears 
oaiikely, that religious offices should have been 
employed in conferring the inferior honours of chi- 
Triry, and altogether omitted when the possessor 
arrived at the highest glory of the profession. It 
is more probable, that if no distinct ceremony ex- 
isted for the admission of knights at the time al-- 
Ifided to, that the rites above mentioned formed 
tlie ordinance appointed for the general admission 
of the nobly descended warrior to the profession 
of arms ; his first acceptance of, and right to bear 
tbem, being the time when the church thought it 
most proper to interfere, and manifest the claim 
she had upon his services. 

This religious admission, however, of the young 
squire to the honours of his new station was not 
universal, as appears by the history of the Petit 
Jdian de Saintre ; for that notable varlet having a 
powerfol friend in the Dame des Belles Cousines, 
wais one day called by the maitre d'hotel of the 
pmee his master, who, having demanded his name, 
at <mce ezckuned, ** Jehan, yon shall be no^looger 



1199% ^ kuig hm appointad yoit bH vwrletr^piBn^ 
c>^(;" w4 dio» dincM him to 4yi^i4 l^^fg 
proud, t^ ko^ h]9 hwd9 and wdh ^ef^y ^4 l4>ll 
tbi» rest qf hii| peroop, which w<Hild ha 1^ pacefsn^. 
9i|0a^9) in th# duties he hl^ npir to perfiiim, 
Jfh^ ppomiaed obedient; 9^ Wfn| ^v^l und 
kp^led hef«iFe ^e )(ifig, whom he thwkod f^r IIm 
gm^ ho bM doup him* f^d ^hen paid thp 4W«^ 
hopour tQ iha qao^, who H id| ^^ Sainisrit A^ %fii^ 
▼ipoa And §fi^ you havo iih^wn tf^ fkU« and oupfl' 
ci^ly $p ^e hidio«t baFe adf^ucod jfu igvm H 
pngo to fi aqpii^ of my l-ord." And «^P PfowM) 
joimn) 4P ^#elf|imiilg, af^ar %h^ bftd oxhorlffd I^Ml 
tfi <Hip^UO hiB good do^d«» -' DoliAa bapi, i|i|4 ll» 
% good varle^Ka," Am appu aa H^W wna dopo» fpiA 
hia mac tar ^nA miatiaaa wore aaated at d'i i oo iv thai 

ipfdlK^ d'hotd put tho m^Moa* W?^! wd fiAm 
Uace88f^riaa of tho tabia op<m Jahop'A sh<^i^^ 494 
ti4d him to hogio hia duty a^ Tpi-tot-tnmi^iwtf ^\^ 

hfi did to the gro#t plof^pre ^f tfi who !I»W hioit 

Af^nling l« the awM u^ipoput pf 1^ aquimV wb 
ipi^ioo tp tb^ honour, oooaidend^lp oxpopaa Uiui 
raquiaite to do hefitt^ig f^poct to thp fKffico* Tho 
Potit Jehau wi^ diractad by th^ PiMUfb \9 vho|u 

hp owod ao wuch <)f hjp ^ucco8% tp m^ pphte 

proppptf) $0 pv«ry peraou fibopt thP coiutt To uuu 
he waa to gpire a horse, tp ^aipth^r a ^plapdidrohai 
tp hdiea of high t^ipk praoiopa jowa)a» to tinm of 
m£aiw dagreo oruameul^ of lopa worth, ha^ ^qwl}p 
SAttaring by tho mAPUor iu which th^y W9^ to b^ 
praaputod. Hia owp d^eaa and aocputcfMa^ita ^u^ 
flap to ho of th^ ippat ozpanajve jciud » ood m^f 
|llpd||!^da of good PPOwua hud Tuiiahad Mioi^ t|)a' 
gppprppa I)aiup di« Be)loa Coupon a^W horiMndt 
fppo aqpiiio fuUy ^ppied %> h^r wiahaa. 




AND TttS CnU8ADi:8. 

Alt ll l»tt M^ iiAi thd ndte iUtd dati« 6f li 
«ldv*lH>« fif<d ^1^^*^ bo tiioM fally tot belbtt 
tM HhtUtlddl liovib6. Hd Inul bithoitd b6cn fid* 
jMirdell A ftitliN^ fit ibf* Ae 86rVic6 bf fdtaxM mA 
nOtt^Mftitev iUdi iiteii of tv^. H^ liad bdcm p^r* 
BlMMd to iiy Mi Mrtn^gth osly tki iiii9ck-ite<toiitit»«b 
wMl ildyA bf mis dWA ll^ ; flllu d» ftttpoHof teuA 
Ml j^ «di^t«efd bite eten to tbe «emblbtiee of ti 
i6atiiitMliidiieMp In ph>JfiMiion. But bo noir b^ 
tilliie an Ob^^t 6f diBtibi^lBbed ntlendoii to tbi^ 
kukbtSy WhOM cM it ^^as ihoikeefonh to fteB bbn^^ 
WW litttf ttct^d to follow tbeif ox^iifiple. << For," 
MKys Citttim, ^ ^< hi likewise as ft m^ iMn Ic^iiii t6 
'sew fM^ to be ft tailor, or if a eturponto^, bim h^ 
bovetb tbftt bo bftTB ft biftstoir tbftt cftti sew dr (Aette ; 
«ll in likewise it bebote^, tbftt ft toobleinati that 
hmstli ^ otde^ t( cbiralry, aud will be a knight, 
fettife 'fif«t ft ibadter tbftt is ft knight; for tW 
aa ft diMorenable tiling it sbonld be, tbftt a mtok 
fibtX Woiild le&m to sew »botild leaili to sew of ft 
(flttpemer ; aU in fiketrise should it be ft diaeoTi^* 
ftible tinng, tbftt ft squire should leain the orde^ 
ftfld ihd ftobtette of dhitalrjr ef ftn^ other man thftn 
k Idngbt. '^^ 

HlVfien the b«iu6ebold wfts 6t gtidat ette&t, ana 
ft finfflber of these noble youths formed part of dib 
«!etablishmeht, they were divided into different 
rituMee, and vdbAy^ appellations significant of the 
p^enlar duties they hm to perform. Thus, thei^ 
Wfts the body-sqftire, the squire of the ehaftnber, 
the «rt|uiiid-trtdicbant, whose duty it was to ftttend 
ftt tabb, tfa^ squire of the equiiie, ftnd thoto 
wbXMe pftrtittttftr cbftige it wfts to fake eare of the 

• BookefCUTilfy. 
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wine-cellar and the pantry. The first of tiieaa 
was the most h<moiirab]e rank, and . was not ge- 
nerally obtained till after some years sendee in the 
inferior degrees of squireship. But it was rerj 
common to bare the different offices united, when 
there were but few squires to perform the Tarioiis 
duties of attendance; and the respectful youth, 
while he was practised in managing with skill the 
war-horse, in bearing his person ydiantly in ann% 
and addressing himself to gain the &Tour of the 
ladies by all £e graces of gallantry, was employed 
a great part of his time in the senrices of a house* 
hold attendant— to wait at table with respect and 
adroitness being as essential a requisite in his cha- 
racter as his more showy accomplishments. 

Far from this bemg considered as derogatory to 
the honour of the squire, it was a custom to which 
the most noble youths submitted with the utmost 
grace and satisfaction. Instances are not wanting * 
of the proudest lords, and those who had the Sff' 
nity of their house most at heart, being uniformly 
attended on by their sons; and the manner in 
which these sendees was performed by the as- 
pirant to the honour of chivalry, was an augury 
of what was in future to be expected from hu 
gentle blood. Besides assisting at table during the 
principal repast, the squire had also to prepare the 
rooms for the festiyities of th% evening, and to di- 
vide his attention between dancing with, and pay- 
ing compliments to, the ladies, and serving the 
confitures, the hippocras, and other refreshments, 
which it was the custom to present on such occa* 
sions. The nobleness of his demeanour, bis ami- 

* FroiMTt's Chronicles. 
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aUe ^Baponiiion and graceful penoDy were here 
shown to the best adTantage ; and while hiB at- 
tendance at the back of the kmght his master, was 
rendered, honourable by the etiquette of military 
aobjection and the prospect of advancement, his 
modest but polished attention in the gayer festivi- 
ties of the hall, was rewarded by the kind smileSy 
and, not nnfraqnently, the kinder thoughts, of love- 
ly end high-born danmels. If we add to this, that 
it was at such times the properly instructed squire 
wes called upon to exercise his skill in song and 
nansicy and to employ to the best of his power 
every accomplishment which either nature or art 
had bestowed upon him, we shall have a proper 
idea of his importance in the gay retinue of a ^. 
ivefhhy baron. ^^^ 

If there be any thing, indeed, in the poetry of 
eld-romance, in which we may mdulge as a tree 
picture of chivalrous delight, it is in its represent 
tstioBs of the. pleasures of a young and noble 
squire* In the full glow of yonthy^-occupied in- 
cessantly in seme pursuit that added to the graces 
of lui penon, or to his hilarity of feeling,— -enjoying 
the advaati^es of- proud associations, and encou* 
iBged to expect the most brilliant rewards of fo. 
tore exertion,— he had the brightest materials that 
hope could possibly possess of which to fiume her 
enchantments^ War was to be his glory ; but its 
aadent sf^endour was blended with a milder and 
jeore captivating charm* The ponderous sword 
had a golden scabbard, and the iron lance-head 
was adorned with a silken pennon. There were 
other smiles to be won than those of senates, and 
those which he was justified by his elders in Ta- 
king more hi|^ly than all other rewards olT va- 
VOL. I. s 
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krai; While ha was loddng forwani wteh MkalMy 
to o^ortunkiea for diatingwuhgty hkntelf in his 
mpond career, ha was •nnrounded hy lore and 
heaatjr in ail tfaear hrighlness. Every fiiciUly 
was a&Mrded Ubi for idae early diBvotioft of hai 
affectioaa to sone rich and graciovB mistiwM 
The node of \&t whidi was ff^IoWed in the 
faaro&ial hall^ i|Bde love % Decenary wgredient 
to axj«ttfic»> and nmidenly modesty Wa8» no' oioie 
tban maidenly pride, likely to diill the boaom 
of an ardent and humbie snitoi}. . Cbeevftdly >»• 
oigoipg himself^ thenfora, to the tecaaationa- of 
faeanty^ he felt a higher delight in the gidlant e»» 
eroises which Weie to prepase him for defaad* 
iDg itr Uie strength aad agility were novwr 
without an admirer, and whatever BMsit ho poo* 
aessed wae smie ia be eahaaced by lihe smiles 
and foffiQiir of his gentle misfirassw If he. daMd 
opeoly tell hie love» it wae hie pride and glory to 
ei^iold }ua sopenority to all other raindans eiDokig 
his coaipeon ;. and if csrcuBMtaaaes obliged him* to 
keep it seorel^ he had the romantie pleasoBB' of 
etolen interviews^ aed the intardunge ^ mfyateci^ 
<Mis tokan% with the hope that never foiled either 
equiie or knighv of vanqoishiBg all diffiooltiee in 
love or fortune by the good deeds of their pro*- 
wess. The fiM yeans of ehivakons life were dins 
full of splendid ptoraise ; and the heart of the yowig 
acolyte danced baoyaatly tathe mnsie of love aad 
romance which filled the aOnosphoro that amrroaad- 
ad Mm« Existence had not yet been dispoiled of any 
of its seeming^ good ; the glory after whieb ha 
panted it was for hie own arm to win ; and the love 
of woraaa» in allita biightneeB and laxory, was the 
jfewel of ehividry inun itt lowaat to its highoat grade. 



Bit to fiiiMe^ «4tb «»r tmom^t «f thi «<|iim't 

emfhymwto. Ope of ^W ipost m^Tmi^ djanim 

nm to teke care of liie hoqiw ; ai4 it i> Iik>« this 

pavt of ilia oeoiip«ti0n maiiy aBkhim ktva be* 

lieved that lie deri^ee Us awMy ihe L«liii wovd^ 

«ciirui, s BliMey being 4)ie wpppsed looiidaftiMi <of 

tihe twpa taquw^ but wbic^ is AMve eom»uu)ly de* 

liFed Iram eBcu, » dtteM* wbiisb £»rined p«n i>f 

the arms he bad a rigbt to bear. Bf te 4be i»Mt 

attiiMis, boim^fer, of liis 4«tie8 ir«e yet t« ooiiiey 

and tbey ireve tbeeo which mure |Mivliciihrl]r li»* 

l^oifed telwm as 4yi atieiMlftiit on tiM pepaomiiF Ua 

land. Srery wmem was eoifiloyed to piv^Mre 

bMtt properly fer ihe lM%o^ mi peifis to wiiidi 

be wovkl tlras be OKpaeed. The gaqaes in mhiA 

bo vraa abvoat ineeseanily oieeiviaed to gire him 

atronglh and ogility of Usoakt vena mmth the aa«o 

aa ^iioae fMraotised ia m modem scIkioI of gywaaa- 

tioa ; but tbere nFere etbers which have beea losi 

ajf bt 0ff aiiiee the objoet for wbieh diey weae |mr<- 

ai^ baa ceased to eadst. Of these^ the prisi^fal 

were ikt qaintt^) or nmning with the kaios at a 

woodea %uffe, whio^ li oot sdiiuck properly oa 

tbo body» spvo mixwk on « prrat» and ii^iet* 

ed A bea^ blow on the ahoiddera of the mA* 

ndeoit osqoive. Another was llie conreo k'hr 

bagme, wbiob> like the fniotawi, was used to giTo 

gneM aoonracy of meaaf^meat and qiuokness to 

tbe «yO|*-Hi moat important quality to the ksigbt 

wboao priQ4»pal wa^on was the spear. 

Seaidas tbaaa :gaines9 tboio w^xe oAeas in wbtdi 
ihe toms ef aetval warfiwe were mare distinctiy 
imitated ;' and in the fttvourite sports of huxa^iig 
a«d hftwUng, whieb ware formeriy pm-aiiad with 
tb^ cfaimetaiiati^ spirit ami bold teddasa paiianea 
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of men tbat lore danger, and cared nol for bard* 
ebips, th<Mr yomig followers werft taught to bear' 
bnnger and tbirst without repiniiBg,-^to pass the 
night amid the darkness of wild forests and under 
the cold sky, — to employ their invention in saving 
themselves from danger on its unexpected ap* 
proach,-^and to be content with any thing, so tbat 
they might but obtain the credit of bold and pa- 
tient endurance. 

When he had been sufficiently tried in these 
sports and exercises to give assurance of his capa- 
city, the now hardy and accomplished squire was 
chosen by his master to accompany him on his ex.'t 
peditions, whether they were undertaken in quest 
of adventure, or for the purpose of actual war* 
fere. In both instances bis duty was to lead the 
destrier, or reserve horse, on which the knight only 
rode when he engaged with the enemy, preferring 
the easy pace of an ambling palfrey for his jour- 
neys, and when not in the immediate presence of 
danger. This, though not always the case, was 
the general custom of chivalry ; and the tall and 
magnificent courser which was to bear his lord in 
the pomp of battle, was adorned widi his baldrick 
and other pieces of his armour, which the proud 
squire placed as loftily on the saddle as he coukl 
raise them. When they came in sight of the ene- 
my, he was immediately to arm his master ; and as 
it was very essential to the safety of the knight that 
this should be done skilfully, he had been long in- 
structed how to fasten and fit together the differ- 
ent pieces which composed a complete suit of 
audi. 

Having finished this important duty, he attend- 
ed his masteri eagerly paoiting for glory and the 



pns0. of Taloiir» to the field- His sltafletkm was 
immedistely behind the knighti and thus pluced, 
ha was able to watch all his mevemeiitai «pd learn, 
from the boldness slid addfois of his master, how« 
to eondnct himself in similar enconnters. When 
lie saw him trino^hiag over the »dy^scmy. he re* 
jpiced as a partaker in Us bonaur ; aad when the 
anperior force or good fortune of his opponent 
dna^a him to^^trwQiliea, has brave aad faitbfal at- 
tandapl spronj^ ferwasdi supplied him with a fsaah 
hffiwa if dismoaatad* ^r covaped him with bis shield 
if wowided or disabled* lastaacas are For^ cgoi" 
QMift io ihe lives of chefalien, of their bei^g pra« 
a of?i » d hf the omimge and affiK^ion of tbair as* 
fuaea; aad ia batUas that were geaersl, or betffeea 
a aegnlar arai^ of hostile forces, the 'mU>TY was 
ftequantly daeidad by the detaisninad ^acafa 
#f a body of these valiant y oaths* 

Uf the time that the candidate for the hoaonr 
of toigbtboodNM achieved ^tha vwoas poiata 
in his ad«c«tioa N^or uiat hi^\degwe, he asnat 
have ekosely resemi^^i ^^ ^ M<7 ^ppeaifmce* 
and accoaipli^ments, the soa of Cbpcar • knijgblt 
whose pictara is so admii»bly dn^ by the old 
bard. 

** With kirn tber 'ww bis wne, a yoagie eq^mr^ 
A louer aad a htfitj bachelei^ 
'With lockes crull as they were laid iq press ; 
Of twenty zere of age he was I jgess. 
Of hfs stature he was «f even lengthe, 
Aod wfmderl J Mii«er, and greta of ^U^ngtbs $ 
And he badde be sometime in ChevaQhie, 
In Flandres, in Artois, in Picardie. 
And borne him wel, as of so litd space. 
In hope to stoadan in his lady's grace. 
Embrouded was he, as it were a mede, 
Alle fijd of fresbe ftowas firbil^ md r«d« : 

£2 
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SiDgfog be was^ or floy^ing aUe the day ( . 
He was as freshe as is the moneth of May : 
Short was his gocine, with sieves long and wide ; 
Wei coude he sitte on faors, and fayre ride : 
He coude songes male, and wel endite, 
Juste and eke dance, and well portraie and write : 
So hote he loved » that by nightertale, 
He slep no m6re than doth the nightingale : 
Cartels he was, lowly and servisaUe, 
^ And carf before his fader at the table. ** • 

Thus accomplished, and having proved hili ra- 
lour, patience of fatigue, and readiness to perform 
all the duties of a noble man at arms, the squire 
was generally sure of obtaining the honour of 
knighthood at the age of twenty or twenty-one. 
Circumstances, however, were sometimes permit- 
ted to altier the period ; and youths of fourteen or 
fifteen, and in some cases even infants at baptism/ 
were admitted to the order of chivalry. On the 
other hand, the expenses which attended the rank' 
of knighthood, or the determination to receive it 
only from some prince or noble to whom the squire' 
might not have present access, were reasons f<M' 
deferring his acceptance of that degree ; and in- 
stances frequently occurred, in which men of the' 
greatest worth and bravery never proceeded fer- 
ther than the second stage of their profession. 

But these were exceptions to the ordinary rules 
of chivalrous life ; and, at the period above men* 
tioned, a fitting opportunity was sought for ad- 
mitting the well-tried youth to the full enjoyment 
of knightly honours. It was very common, after 
the custom of tournaments became general, to fix 
upon some splendid occasion of that sort for the 
purpose of giving him an opportunity of showing 

* Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. 
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hhs pcowe80> and affording a paUk proof of his 
right to the high calling for which he was ambi- 
ttooa. When this was the case, the squires who 
'were deemed worthy of being admitted as candi- 
dates for knighthood, were, on the day before the 
lestival commenced, assembled together, and, being 
dotbed in nniform. liveries, dined with the prince^ 
or other great lord, at whose call the tournament 
was hdden. After this they went, accompanied 
by the most honourable chevaliers, to hear mass, 
and w«re then, admonished by their lord to be 
imitfafnl and loyal,, and to fulfil stll the duties which 
belonged to a good and pious knight. This being 
done, they retired to a church or chapel, where . 
they passed the night in watching and prayer. 
Early the next morning, they attended the mass 
of the Holy Ghost ; and shortly after high mass, 
in company with their master, whom they follow- 
ed, walking two by two, and took their seats in 
the church, according to the directions which were 
giTen them. - When llie chanting of the lessons 
and the benedictions were finished, the prince 
girded on their swords, and other chevaliers gave 
them their spars, and tJiey. returned to their seats, 
to await the- conclusion of the service. At noon, 
the toumay for the evening was proclaimed with 
the sound of trumpets, and they were allowed to 
try their strength in the lists, which were to be 
filled the next day with chevaliers of more ma- 
tured skill. Such is the account, at least, which 
the romancers give of the creation of knights on 
the occasion of tournaments ; and the reason, per- 
haps, why they were admitted at these times, and 
on the eve^of the festival, was, that the lists might , 
be rendered the more splendid by the addi^on of 
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many young diairalien moMng in tba m&w mA 
brilHsQt aceoulrenefits of thair «eder« B«t $im 
£vrottrite and numt ngidtr mmodb for the creaftion 
of knights, were at the graat feativala of the Clmfehy. 
Christmas, Eester, or Whitsonli^. At these tinea 
the whole pomp and eeremonial of iorestitnfe was 
ohsenred wii^ serapoleuB ezaetness ; and the holy 
oceasion was recommended to the aspirant ho*, 
canse then, as the book of chivalry says, ^ mmk 
people woold be gatha<ed together, and G«d would 
be besought, by many Toiees, to give lym grace te 
acquit himself well in his fntore career." The ftm* 
parations of the acolyte were of the most asnot 
and solemn nature. He was to. fast the day pnsn 
ceding his initiation, and make a humble confea- 
sion of all his sins and eirors* As in the fovaiar 
instance, the night was to he passed in .ptnyer and 
iTiratching ; and in the morning he was I0 enter n 
bath and purify himself, as typical of the new Uls 
he was thenceforth to lead ; Bod after having hnth* 
ed, he was to lie down in a bed before jotting on 
any of bis garments ; end when he rose, to .he 
clothed in raiment peifeotly new. The prineipai 
parts of this dress were an under garment, said to 
be Kke a woman's quilted kirtle, and over that a 
vest made of silk or fine linen, and embaoiderad 
with gold. These wfere followed by the haobarky 
a' collar, commonly of leather, hut sometiaoes asado 
of more costly materials ; and the coat of ahnSy 
which varied in form and emament, accovding to 
the iashian of the times, wd the taste of the «h^ 
valier. 

Thus accoutred, he proceeded to the c^uipcii» 
end presented his sword to the priest, who bid 
itupon^idtBr,.and Ueased it with this prayer: 
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** Heur, Gbdy we beseech thee, our prayer, and, 
"With the right hand of thy majesty, deign to bless 
this sirord, wherewitb thy servaDt desirea to be 
girded, that it may be the defence and protection 
of churches, of widows, orphans, and all who serve 
God, i^inst the cruelty of Pagans ; and that it may 
he powerfnl, and a fear and terror to aH deceiyersy 
through Jesns Christ. " Then, having taken an 
oa^ which bound him to the performance, of all 
the duties implied in the above supplication^ the 
priest returned the sword with these words, *< Re- 
ceive this sword, accompanied by the blessing of 
Grod, tad by which, and the strength of the Holy 
Spirit, yom may be strong to resist, and cast out 
all thy enemies, and ail the adversaries of the 
Holy Church ; and to protect the people of Gody 
by the assistance of the invinmble conqueror, our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Be mindful of what the 
Psalmist says, Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, that 
with it thou mayest exercise the strength of jn»« 
lice, and powerfully throw down the - mount of 
corruption, defending the holy church of God, and 
mcecrating and destroying the hypocrite, not less 
than the infidel. Be ibe meroful protector of 
widows and orphans ; raise the faUen, and defend 
them when raised; revenge the wronged, con* 
ftrm, the well-disposed ; and in as far as ^ou doest 
these thb^, thou shalt come as the glorious 
champion of virtue to dwell with the Saviour of 
tile worid, and enjoy in his kingdom eternal and 
celestial joys, ** Tben all the congregatioB joined 
in this antiphooal : 

^ Be of good conrage, and observe the ordi- 
nances of thy Lord* Walk in his ways, and ob- 
aerre. his ordisaaoaa, pieeepts, and jadgoaents, and 
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may. God be witji yon b «I1 your widertakiiigi^ "; 
After this, the piieaii again {nrayedin du» foUowwg 
terms fior tlie Divuie grace >^ 

** God, who by tby pro?ideace dott order jJl 
thU)gB» botb in hearen avA earth, pi>Kisper thy 9^ 
vant hare devoted to the dnties of thy warfare. 
May all the power of his eaewies he brpken by 
tb^ atreagth of the apiritual sword, and altogedMi 
destcpyedf^thon contendiiip for him, Aroad^ 
Jesus Christ. ** The serviee was then qoocbided 
by the congregation's singing a part of the forty^ 
leiutb Psalm, which was repeated three tiinea* 

The rel^ous part of the sokmnity being thaa 
accompUdied, the candidate was led before the 
piince, or whoever it was who intended to confer 
vpon him the order of knighthood, and, having «a» 
ti#facjtArily imsweri^d the questions as to his motives 
in demanding the honour of chivalry, the oath was 
administered to him, and he was invested with the 
external badges of his profession, the CQasecaTitBd 
swQrd, which was fastened with the baldric, a belt 
pf white leather studded with ornaments of gold» 
to the left side, and the gilt spurs, which, with the 
awo^rd, £ormed the pecoliar distinctions of hia 
icnighthood. When these had been put on by the 
persons assisting at the ceremony, the sword wa« 
diawn out, and the prince who conferred the hon* 
our, struck the candidate, who was kneeling hefiose 
him* with the flat part of it upon the neck, at the 
same time pronouncing him to he a knight, in the 
name of the Father, of the San, and of the Holy 

/Ghost. Instead of the stroke with the sword, a 
blow on the esr with the hand was ireqmently 
^ven, in imitation of the custom observed at con* 
ferring tha rank of freeman on a slava, or, it ia 



prolialiiiiy mkncapyofwmefmFte^ the piaetiem 
foUoMd al caaimmg Mb ; by which it might brt 
signified^ that as lite tenant tfceaceforth owed hicf 
hattiage to the lerd of the eataile^ so the new-made 
kiiglilt became tbe 8«^?aiil» of God and the church. 
Tfab m the viere likely, as the whole ceremony of 
haiglithig. ilraa very similar to^ tha* naed at feodal 
kff^atifreSj in which the person about t» be ad' 
HHlte4 to the ^C appeared with his head uncover-^ 
ed, without sword or spurs ; and, kneeling before* 
tkar akief) with kis handa placed between hi% took 
an oaah of £sidty^ whidi was received in sign of 
snijeetiea ; and the form ended^ as was oii-* 
Lly the case in the ceremony of knig^iting> by 
tbsi ksd's kisami^ the cheek of him whdm he ad* 
BttiaBd to his tenantvy. 

£Higkli vwiatiens in these fottm maybe obasrved 
tt lie difienent refaitiDns of olil writers en the subv 
jecfty but tie above seem to have been nearty un»- 
wradily pnustued, whim ttmee of peace <Nr lennve 
Mhmmed of such ftnecendhe'ritaal's being' foUowed. 
As the taldnr, kewevar, to which the honour of 
knigfatkeed. wMs due^ was firequendv put vetfy sud*- 
denly to tke proofs tkr ceremonhu of a long and 
forasal inviastitnre waa oh^n dispensed with, and 
brwre aetieos were reganM as a sufficient prepaitM* 
tie» for receiving tke highest mifitarydignitr* Per^ 
eonal fanwery in the ages of chivalry required less 
time or exenion= to make itaelf conspicuous than 
in the piesent day. There is no^ test by which 
coorage can be so well and truly uried as its being 
sdbmitted to a stem and regular order. If it ei^ 
dure this it will endure any thing, for it removes 
most of lliotie adventilious indtements which will 
sometimes bolster up a very faint heart, and per- 
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snade it ta an occsaioiial imitattoii of. great aetioiis* 
Bat war, when chivalry was in existenee, had not 
bitted her steeds with the iron thong of discipline. 
The sndden impulse of pride or ambition, if fol- 
lowed at a fortunate moment, might not only be 
yielded to, but might insure to him who felt it a 
quick and brilliant elevation. If he . had a more 
daring heart than his comrades, it could not fisdl of 
being known, . nor the times that he periled him- 
self of being numbered. 

When the courage, therefore, of any of his fol- 
lowers had attracted the particular attentioa of a 
prince, or other noble commander, during a battle* 
the fevoured soldier was brought-befbre him, and, 
(&necting him to kneel, he struck him on the neck 
with his sword, and, in the usual form of words, 
pronounced him a Sir Kni^t.* It sometimes oc- 
curred, that many who had deserred well by their 
conduct in one engagement, were in this maoiier 
made knights together, as in. the instance of 
Charles the Fifth's victory over the Duke of 
Saxony, when he created, a number of them, by 
only declaring that they should be cheyBliers ^ and 
Philip IV. of Spain did the same with regard to 
the captains who had fought well in the daianco 
of Maastricht, and whom he made knights by a 
royal codicil, f A curious example <^ llie fraedom 
with which the ceremonies of creation were dis^ 
peased with, even in courts and in seasons ef 
peace, when circumstances Dendered it incon- 
venient to observe them, is related by Favine. % 
Sigismnndey being on a visit to Charles VI«, ww 

* Selden*8 Titles of Honour, f Ashmole. 
I Theatre of Honour. 
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made acqnfiinted with a quairel between two of 
the coartierB, respecting an office wbicfa each of 
them dionght himself entitled to enjoy. One day, 
while sitting in court, the claims of the rivals were 
argued before the two monarchs, when he who 
had the greatest interest on his side thought at 
once to destroy the pretensions of his opponent, 
by representing that he had not the order of 
knighthood. Sigismunde, to whom the latter had 
been recommended, immediately directed that he 
should be brought before him, which was done; 
and then observing, that he had a right to confer 
the honour of knighthood wherever he might be, 
he ordered a sword to be brought, with which 
he gare the object of his favour three blows as he 
knelt before him. Then taking off one of his own 
gilt spurs, he had it put on the heel of the new 
knight; and, lastly, girded him with a girdle, 
whereto hung a long knife, instead of a sword. ' 

An amusing picture of a somewhat similar kind 
occurs in the account given of King Arthur's li<* 
beralityat the celebration of his marriage. Hie 
nobles and gentlemen being all assembled, a poor 
man came to tiiiem, and begged to know where he 
might find the king. His majesty, whose con- 
descension was not less than his courage, ■ made 
himself known without delay ; and the following 
dmlogue took place between him and his humble 
suitor. 

^ Sir, it was told me, that at this time of your 
marriage ye would give any man the gift that he 
would as(, but except that were unreasonable. 
That is truth, said the king, such cries I let make, 
and that will I hold, so it f^ayre not my realm 
nor mine estate. Ye say weu and graciously, said 

VOL. I. w 
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ike foor ibmu Sir, I wA aotbaig ^ba biiJ^ that y» 
will Bsake mj mtk here a knigbt* It 19 » great 
tbiag ibon aakast of me, said liie king. What ift 
thy saflM? md tim king, to tlie poor ooiii* Sir* 
■ay name k Afvot, the <^owl»erd* Whotlur 
coittstji this of thee or of thy son ? flai4 tho king. 
Nay, avi swd Ayreis thi^ destro cometh of my •oi^ 
ud aot.of ne. For I shtll tell you, I Iwm thir- 
ta«a aoiui» and aU they wiH fait to what lakonr I 
put them, sod will be right ^ad to dolahoor; b«l 
thM cfayd will jMt lahoar for me, for any thing that 
mj wife or I may do; hut always he will be aboot* 
ing or eaatiog ikirta, and glad for to see baltkw^ 
and to behold baights. And always, 49f a«d 
aighA, he demreth of me to be aaade a kaighw 
What n thy aaaoe? said the king unto the youeg 
Mas. Sir, my name ia Tor* The king beheld 
him hsV ami fiaw he ww paaaiagly well inaa^adt 
and paatiegiy well made of his years. WeU, aeid 
Kiog Arthur miie Aynea the eowberd, fetcli all 
thy aena afore me, that I mey see them ( and ae 
the poor men did, aad eU wero 6fa^[>ep mueh like 
the poor man* Bat Tor was aot Uke aoae of Ai9m 
all in shape, nor in coaateaaiice, for he -was jwaeh 
mooe thaa any of them. Now, said King Arthur 
aato the eowfaerd» where ia the aword, be ahaU 
be made a kaight arithal. h ia here, aaid Tei:. 
Take it onit of the sheath, said the king, aad ror 
quire me to make you a knight. Then Tor alight 
of his mare, and pulled out his awerd* kneeling, 
aad requiring the king that he would make him 
knight, and that he might be a knigbt of the Table 
Eound. As for a knight, I will make yea, and 
dierawi^ smote him oa the neek with the aword, 
saying, Be ye a good knigbt^ and so Ipray to God 
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•o jmmmf be ; andif ye be of prowcM and of woir* 
tbiiMt» ye flbOl be a knight of tbe Table Raund/"* 

Ih ihe famous romance of Pareeforeat, a Tery 
hXk aeeoamt ia giTeii of the cereflaeny of dabbing m 
ksn^ity in wbich tbe religion and morality of the 
farm were anpplied by the pious inatmc^ena af 
the priiioe aad cbevi^ra who conferred the he« 
iMiir* The anxieuB aaphwit waa examined hf 
them as to all the motiTea iirofla whioh be deBnred 
to be admitted to the order. He waa exhorted to 
praiy eamertly for di^ne aaaiataace, and every 
pteee of hia armow waa displayed before him with 
some apfvopriate reflection. In the moat humble 
mtaaaer he replied to all tfaei qaeationB p«t to him, 
and pit^feaaed hia earnest desire to be a good asd 
piona knigfaty and bis entire willingness to employ 
Ina might iia the defence of the diureh) of widows 
and orph«n% and all who might be in afiUodoOy 
attd fe^psire his services. 

^ N0W9 said the king, it only remains that I 
give you tbe aocelade, which I am wilMng to do ; 
bat you moat first promise aafr that yoa wHl, above 
all tbiagsy hononr God, the sovereign God, be who 
made tbo beanFens and due four elements out of 
iiothingy and from which he formed all things, 
vrbicb no other ooald have done, for he is ali- 
fyowerfal, and withoat. equal. .After that^ you 
mual sirear to ioUow the lessons and doctrines 
which haxre jnst been given ycm, and to remember 
tho signifieatioB of yoor arms. Then, answered 
the youth, his eyes being tearful with devout 
ibottghts, this have I promised to do. Then the 
biag raised bis hand, fwd giving him the accolade, 

* . Morto d* Arthur, JBook in. chap. Hi. 
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aaidi CheyaliiBry be hardy and preux. Tfaea cune 
one of the knights present, and hung a venneil 
shield which he held in his hand on the neck of 
the damoisean, and said. Sir knight, I hang this 
riiield on yonr neck, that you may know yon ongfat 
to h^ so hardy of frame as not to fear, in a jwrt 
qnarrel, to meet two chendiers in open field* Sire, 
replied he, I desire to perish if ever I shrink from 
a jost quarrel. Then came to him another cheva- 
Ker, who held a good and beantifnl helmet^ with 
which he adorned him, saying, Forasmuch as I htsfe 
armed your head with this helmet, you ought to 
know that yon must nerer d^Dubt to undertake 
every enterprise which the prowess of a chevalier 
may be able to achieve. Sire, was the reply, may 
God keep me in that disposition. Then a knight 
led before him a great and powerful war-horse 
(destrier), and sud, Sir knight, you may now 
mount when it pleases you. Then, repulsing thoee 
who would have held his stirrup, saying, he was 
not always to^expect such aid, he vaulted, without 
touching any Uiing Jlint the bridle, into the saddle. 
Having had, lastly, V^t^ong sword put into his 
hand, and been again exhorted to be bold and to 
govern himself wisely, and feeling proud as if he 
were king of the world, he took his leave of the 
august company, and striking spurs into his hone, 
soon on his way after perilous adventures. ** * 
But even in these accounts, where the ceremony 
waa not performed with its accustomed solemn 
mty, or in churches, we see how strongly the 
spirit of chivalry was originally imbued with that 
of devotion, from the constant reference which i« 

* PsKsforwt, vol. ii* chap, cxxvi. 
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To iluB circomatance is most prohobly to be 
attribated the desirQ whicb ipduced the great- 
est monardis and princes, to seek their knight- 
boodirom foreign potentates. Thns, Henry IL 
receiy^d tbie Ij^onour from David, King of Scot* 
lan^ who knighted him at CarliBle. Edward I, 
waa sent, when fifteen years old, to Alphonso XI., 
^ing of Castile, and obtained from him the same, 
dignity. Nor are onr records without instances 
Qi which we find princes from other cotUitries de- 
siring ki^^tbpod from the hands of English soyo- 
rei^s. Malcolm^ King of Scotland, and Alex- 
andef, the ^n of William, King of the same coun- 
ty Y^Ffi ui^ested with the order of chivalry by 
John ; i^nd Henry III. is also recorded to have 
^ugjkted Alexander III. at York, and Magnus, 
j^aiig of the Isle of IVf an. The most general opi- 
nion, hoifever, appf^ar^'to have been, that knight- 
hood only lyas required in the person who be- 
i^towed it ; that all his power and virtue was cen- 
tred in his possession of the chivalrous ch^racter^ 
and that no princely or imperial rank could do any 
ipore than add to the external splendour of the 
ceremony. 

|t iirould have been well if this could have 
cqntmued tp be the case. The free, grave^ and 
noqle attributes of chivalry might have per- 
bapn zeti^ned some of their theoretical beauty^ 
b^d tl)ey not be^ blenpled with the softening 
vices of courts and courtiei's. There was an 
ii^fpiring encouragement to the youpg chevalier 
in receiving his sacr^4 order from the hands 
i)f qne whom he met in the fu]l career of glory, 
whose sword had perhaps been only an instant dry 
from the blood of some caitiff, some oppressor or 
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enemy of the fatherless and the widow ; whose oiJ^ 
greaOiess lay in the name he bore of Christian 
knight, and who, in that character, had the power of 
Conferring the prondest distinction which a heart 
full of truth and noble aspirations oonld desire. 
But chivalry was, almost from its commencement, 
made to contribute to the strength of armies ; and 
knights had authority to summon a certain niun^ 
ber of followers, and command any body of mea 
which did not amount to a thousand. The im- 
portance they thus acquired in the military foroe 
of a nation was neceasarily considerable ; and as 
the policy of rulers gained strength, it was found 
to be of all things most dangerous to leave the 
privilege of creating knights in the hands of [mvate 
individuals. By multiplying his chivalrous follow- 
ers, a factious noble acquired as bold an ally as 
treason herself would have been ; and no authority 
on earth could be safe from aggression, while the 
greatest honour which could be bestowed, it was 
in the power of numbers to confer and multiply as 
they chose. 

Another and very imp<ntant inconvenience was 
also found to result from the unlimited privilege of 
conferring the order of kni|^thood. Almost every 
institution has a tendency to lose its original pu- 
rity and value. Chivalry, had it been all we can 
conceive it capable of beuig, could not have Imig 
remained untainted by the introduction of sobmi 
unworthy member into its ranks* That it was, in 
iact, in every period of its duration, subject to cor- 
ruptions springing from this source, is amply evi- 
dent in every record that remains, whether of its 
glory or decay. But the evil effects of this cor- 
ruption were rendered incalculably dangerous^ 
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the-cr^iop of fcnifl^t^ remained under no 
suict or well known rule. Private feuds were 
made doubly sanguioary, and ambitious orden {fi 
^%8tate» ^T^n wb^n not inclined to rerolt, had too 
great a support in their views to keep them from 
^liy^reaaion; It is m^r^ than probable, I tbink^ that 
the reaaon why abbots were forbidden in this counr 
try to n^ake knights^ wbii;I| power was taken 
froip tl^eiq by a synod held at Westminster, a, I). 
11j02| was the dangerous increase it gave to ecclc^ 
i|i^^tical influence. Nothing, however, could have 
mere endangered either the security of property or 
the sanctity of domestiic life, than the increase qf 
an order like that of chivalry, while its ranks miglit 
be filled with men unworthy of the power which 
it eonferred. The life of a kni^t-errant requir- 
ed only a slight relaxation in the refined laws 
of gallantry, or of truth, to be one of the moj^t 
lawless and worthless that could be led. Nor 
is it to be supposed that all who entered it, did 
so from those Iqfty views and sentiipents which 
properly belonge4 to this honourable calling. Tho 
truth is, a very large number of the knigb^ com- 
prising the chivalry of every country where it 
flourished, were mere idle adventurers, bent only 
on tbo gratification of their own passions, and seek- 
ing to enjoy life in the easiest and best manner 
possible. ' Of this number we may eappose, were 
all those whose evil deeds appear in romances in 
such dark contrast with the generous and shining 
actions of the preuz chevalier. The crimes which 
they committed under the colour of their knightly 
daroig, were totally destructive of social order ; and 
had the honours of chivalry remained as free to be 
disposed of by t)3eip as by knights in general, it 
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is not reitf difficult ta nnderstandy tbat the growth 
of civilizfttidn would hare bee&jMutUffudlymjaml 
Isj their influence. ' 

It required little penetration to discoyer this 
tendency of an unrestricted chtvidry, — of a chival- 
17 such as it was likely to be- when httury and 
^Kssolute manners had destroyed its freshness* and 
hardihood. It was therefore dedded^ that in ge- ! 
neral princes only should have the power of con- 
ferring the distinction and privilege of knighthood ; 
and a provision was thus made for obviadng the 
evils with whidi the institution b^an to tfartoten 
society. The higher and more dignified tdbe rank 
' which the person holds who confers any honour, 
the more Kke]y is it that the honour will noi be 
destroyed by too profuse a' dispensation. The , 
fonntaby in its first springs is sparing of its waters, ] 
and only pours out sufficient to nurture the few 
' plants that grow fresh and greenly around its bed ; 
but as it descends towards the plain, it becomes , 
lavish of its strength, and fills every pool and ditch 
that it passes. The restraint which princes put 
4ipon the diffiision of diivalrous honour was in 
this respect the surest means of preserving the 
institution from the most rapid decays As society 
and its laws became better understood, there was | 
only one alternative left for such an order as | 
knighthood,' namely, either to resist the spirit 
of improvement^ and assume a wild and tot^ly li- 
centious character, or ' yield to the sfUne mild in- | 
' fluences which were affecting every other human 
institution, and change a part of its force and ori- 
ginal vigour for the polish and ornament which ^ 
belonged to ameliorated manners. There were 1 
many things to make chivalry take the latter, ra- 
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ther thm the fbrmer tendency* The gieater nnm- 
hbr of its Totams were, as we have Been, prepa- 
red for a life of pleasure as well as difficulty* 
They were most of them< in the highest ranks of 
sod^ty ; and wealth could in no way he spent so 
ostentatiously as in adorning an order, which was 
fitted hy the nature of the institution to captiyate 
men's imagination. 

In the trial, therefore, to which the progress of 
sodal improvement put the epirit of chiyalry, it 
yielded to the influence of fashion and luxury. 
The rude and stem quidities which were once 
mixed up with the more attractire forms of the or- 
der were gradually softened down, and at length 
lost amid a host of ornamental additions and new- 
ly indented graces. At length it became so clothe4 
in splendour, that had we not testimony to the 
eoBtrary, we might belieye it to hare been cradled 
from its birth in gorgeous and luxurious chambers. 
It was rechiced to the chancter of a court pa- 
geantry, and the lofty grandeur of its early dis- 
plays became a mere bauble-show, an entertain- 
ment for splendour-loving dames, and men equally 
wqak, and perhaps vainer. The life and strength 
€i chivalry were thus crushed. It was literidly 
snned to death by its princely foster-fathers ; and 
luxury and lofty patroni^ did for it what it would 
otherwise hare cost society long and hazardous 
struggles to effect. But it was a considerable time 
before this was discovered to be the case, or that 
the bold chevalier could be led to suspect, that, 
while rejoicing in the smiles of his sovereign, Uie 
patronage he was enjoying would in the course of 
events destroy the pride and honour of his order. 
Id the ^es with which we are at present concern* 
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edy cfH^aky floiyxii^ed in cqp^s wfkd paliKes, witl^t 
out C^^fJiog any dkoiautbion of ita atcengtb from 
tliQ cpQnf9f;tiQB ; and t)ie young and noble chevali^ 
might glQry vfk tike grandeur wbich Qorrouiaded blip. 
89 the $t p^is^es^qfi of }^is ranji — that which be- 
Iqnged to him as tlie birth^fight of a valiant knight* . 

But not to pauBjB any longer on t^e dignity wMck . 
thus belonged to the person of the chi^rouf war* . 
iipr> we y^ now turu our att^ntioi^ for jEt qaQmont 
to oa^ of ^e mfiny inventions emplcfyed to give» 
ocpQpa|aon an4 pid>licity to hb apcpmplishiaents*. 
Tquir|Quuneiit8, whi^e ti^ej were mimic repres^ta^^ 
1iff^s of w^Tf .^ere also eqtmlly well adapted to call, 
fprth the g^y ^d ^bii)ii% quaUtie? of th^ cb^ytdier. 
They i^qnir^d glUP^ 99d atrei)gtfa of person^ W^^ 
bp^lies^ ^d address in tbe use of arnM^ foi^ M 
tl^p^e.ptb^r enjdqjmp^pts fpr which a knight of fair 
i)9ine apd rppowii wou)d hope to be distinguished. 
Th^ cele^patiQ4 S^W^. inake a GO|isi(}erable B.r 
gjS^ in t)^ lat^r 9g^ qf the iijstitufign ; apd d|ir- 
iug tii^ crp^^, and iifiinediately after, they s^ed 
in pi great, measiff e to cpinbinid all the various and 
complicated ri4es of the oiy)^ ii^tp a close fai4 
perfect system. 

Many ^oi^bfa are f^ut^rtaiued j^ tp the precise 
ori^^ of these gjrand 9ikd chivahrpus eibibitioi^s* 
Cl^ical tn^ition abpi^nda ip notice of military 
g^es and contests, instituted for the purpose o| 
displayipg in noble rivalsbip the Wlouf and addms 
pf diirtingni^hed soldiera. But wide ^distinctiona 
are found to exist between these j^d die touma^ 
inputs of chivalry, an^ a totally new origin is, 
"prithoiit much necessity, as it see^ms to me, sofight 
for thp latter* To bring their commepcemen| 
j^pfapr ijfigd»m times, sQ^e writers have supposed 
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tirilt they had their heginidngr in die i^iecliclee 
and games which were ioBtitfited by Charfes of 
Grermany and Louis his brother, after the battle of 
Fontenai, on which occasion they became recon- 
ciled to eadi ether, and spent some lime together 
in making the most briUiant display of their mu- 
tual regard, and of their riches. This event oc- 
curred about the year 842 ; but the same objec- 
tions are made to the exhibitions of the royal bro- 
thers, as to the andent games ; and we are refer- 
red to a still later period for the institution of the 
genuine chivalrous tournament. It is generally 
allowed, however, that it was first practised in 
France, and tiiat at a very early period. England ' 
IB mentioned as having been the earliest to foUow 
her example, and after this country, Grermany. Of 
the institution of tournaments in the latter nation, 
we have a very formal account ; and a long list 
remains of all the exhibitions of a chivalrous kind 
which were made there, from their institution to 
the end of the thirteenth century. According to 
this account, Germany was earlier in the esta- 
blishment of tiiese knightly encounters, than she 
has usually credit for. The date assigned to* 
the first tournament hdd there, is the year 9S4i, 
when H^iry, sumamed TOiseleur, at that time 
Duke of Saxony, and afterwuds Emperor, intro- 
duced the chivalrous custom, by holding a solenm- 
tournament at Magdebonrg. The next was cele- 
brated by Conrad, Duke of Franccmia, and was 
held at Rotembourg in 942 ; and the third on the 
list took place at Constance in 948, and was ob- 
served on the shores of the Lake, Ludolph, the 
Dnke of Suabia, being the lordly patron of the 
festival. The last, mentioned in this curious ohro- 
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qp)|D|gy qi tfMvr^spnBotSf was celebrated by thi&> 
¥r£B^ Qrientak in 1296. 

The piooap oi chiyaky wa« at no time more biil- 
lianlly disp^yf^d tban vben some splendid exhibi- 
tkui ^ thi§ kind called tqgetber a troop of bold 
and afdeiit knights. The laws under which it 
W9^ ^Q0)ictjefi were a repeti^ioif of the principal 
n^es of the order itsetf*; and ip one or two of those 
wdich w^fp propoulgated by imperial authority, ^e 
tn^ce 9 truth ^od propriety of moralityy^vbicb would ' 
lead ^fi to bfe)ieve that th^ approach to a tourn^mepi 
iimf gni^rded by the sternest yiEti:(^f • But, on the o- 
t|ier hs^if t|iere are ^ticles \n these same ordipijm- 
Cfi^y nrhieh rendef the character oif ipen, tp w{ipm they 
could be 9ddre8sed, not a Uttlp suspicious. Thus, 
we see ^fldQPg the other disqualification? which it 
wiM( 9^posed ipigbt be found in tbe candidates for 
admiss^PA t^ the cpntest-:H^he hi^ying murdered a 
^ri^B, or pillfiged If i(|pi9fs, ofphai^s^ or churches. If 
It f^PP^vM t;ha( i^^y of thep had been giiilty of 
tbfs^ q^ences, or any of t|)e pthers mentioned, be 
wa9 to be bf^ten and cliased from the lists. 

Th^ ipanner in which the tournament was pro: 
dain^ed* gave afi excellent occasion for the dittplay 
of couFtly m^gnjpcenc^. When a prince or great 
nobleman had determined, upon holdipg one of 
tbepe festivals, he sent a herald with two squires^ 
carrying his shield emblazoned with his proper, 
deyieeSf to the other lord with whom he desifi^d 
to try bis proa^es^, qr that of his knights, in friend- 
ly contest. The ipessage ^as usually accompani- 
ed with many expressions of praise on the yaloi^ 
of the chei^ier tP .whom it was sent ; and it ifraa 
genendly answered by similar pqmpliments. S^ip^- 
timea the tiMiimment wa^ only prpclaipied in tjie 
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court of the nobleman wbo gave it, and then sqoirea 
were sent about to assemble as many chevaliers as 
could be foiind in the country. When this had 
been done, a place was chosen for the cohtesi} and 
one was generally selected which had die city oh 
one side find a fbrest on the other, the reinaimng 
ddes being closed in by barriers and the bbotfaa 
erected for the accommodation of the court, tho 
ladieis, and other spectators. For soine time be- 
fore the festival, Which usually Occurred three 
weeks after it had been proclaimed, the pripce 
opened his halls to the throng of gallant khight6 
and squires who intended being preseirt at the feast 
of arms, and who came to the city hear which it 
was to be held, to> complete their, equipments: 
But as the appointed time approached, strict regu- 
lations forbad the presence of the party who ac- 
cepted the chsJIehge. If ^ey wished to visit any 
friend or l^y witliih the i^alls of the city, they 
were only permitted to do so in disguise, and eveh 
that was prohibited on this eve of the festival* 
The coittest having been commenced by the squires^ 
w(k>, As we have seen, were on these occasions al- 
lowed to try their skill, the lists were shortly afiter 
filled by the^ilobier combatants, who, defended by 
helm, haubeik, and shield, and bearing a spear ana 
iword, bejgan thieir ambitious encounter. Fearful 
accidents frequently happened to mar the gaSety 
of the spectacle ; and Henry II. of France receiv- 
ed a dehth-^ound while jousting with one of his 
knights. This melancholy accident contributed to 
the suppression of tournaments ; and the church 
interposed the whole weight of its authority to do 
away with a spectacle whidi was so likely to prove 
of a sanguinary character. 
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-When, tbe party who had the superior Btrengtli 
and] skill had compelled their advensaries ta 
yield, the Iat:ter are represented as usually quit- 
ting the scene of their humiliation, and hastening 
to the forest, to a£Pord them the*^ shelter of whid^ 
appears to have bden the reason for the parti- 
cular disposition of the lists. The most succeas- 
iul of the knights, on the contrary, was received 
by the prince and the assembly with the greatest 
demonstrations of delight. He obtained from the 
Jiand of the noblest lady present some gracious 
token of her's and the prince's favour, and was 
placed in a conspicuous station during the re« 
mainder of the festival. After every chevalier had 
entered the lists, and the contest was concluded, 
they repaired to the banquet, and splendid feasts 
0nded the day. 

But it was not always in times of profound 
tranquillity that 4;hese exhibitions took place. They 
were frequently undertaken with a simple re- 
gard to the stem trial of warlike strength ; and, in 
diat case, were accompanied with less show than 
when instituted principally at the desire of the 
ladies. 

The most faithful picture which can be given 
of such encounters, is to be found in Froisart; and 
though the events he describes belong to a much 
later period in the history of chivalry than the one 
on which we are at present occupied, I shall ven- 
ture, in this instance, to make .use of his pictu-. 
resque narrative. *' At the time,*' says he, ^' when 
Gauvain Micaille and Joachim Gator performed 
their combat before the Earl of Buckipgham and 
the. English Lords, certain knights and squires 
from France had come as spectators to Marches 



|Eytfr,JMar Bloist wlieii SSr E^nald da TlMnian^ 
iLord 4e Pouaages, a baron of Poiton^ had some 
unprds wilb the Lord de Vertain, and said he 
would like to tilt with him three oourses wkh the 
hace, and three conrses with the hattle-axe. The 
IiOKd de Vertainy wishii^oot to refiise, was ei^r 
t9 accinam^date ham immediately, whatever might 
he the event ; bnt the Earl of Buckingham would 
uia^ ooasfnt, and forbade the knight at that time 
to tlunk of it. 

^< ^Vfaat had be(^ said relative to this feat of arma^ 
ma not forgotten by the two knights. Similar 
words bad passed that same day between a squire 
finain Si^voye, called the Bastard Claviii8» and £d- 
inild Beanchamp, son of Sir Robert. Beancbamp ; 
ai^d.al8Q between Sir Tristan de la Jaille and Sir 
John d*Ambreticonrt> Sir John de Chatelmorant 
9pd Janneqoin Clinton ; and le Gallois d' Aimay 
Mid Sir William Clinton; between Sir Hoyan 
d'Araines. and Sir William Fnmoe; but these were 
all set aside like the first. 

** Daring the time the English were quartered in 
the snbnrbs of Nantes, these French knights and 
squires were within the town. The Lord de Ver^ 
tarn and the others were requested by the French 
knights to deliver them from their engagements 
whUe they were before Nantes ; bat the governors 
in Nantes woold not consent, and excused their, 
friends by saymg, they were in Nantes as soldiers, 
infrosted with the goard and defence of the town. 
Nothing mote passed xmtil the Earl of Backing<^ 
help's army were fixed in their quarters at Vannes^ 
Hennebon, Quimperle, and Quimpercorentin, when 
Sir Barrois. des Barres, Sir Hoyan d'Araines, and 
mpy! q^her kiughts and squires. Game to Cbitean 
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Jim»S&y fteven le%«^8 frota YAnileit, iflMe IK 
CoMtible <if Frsuiei^ iie«ided. Tht Coinit ^ Mb 
Maache, with' Mveiil kn^bts, were also lli^i^ 
who w^rt ^ery glfid to se^ 'ftem, and reoerMl 
liieiii bandiSODMfly* The^ inforiifed nie CbnstAfiia 
of all th«c bad {Mlstied, and that fial;h atfd sttdh |fi^ 
*dns had midmalfcen de^ds bf provrecti ^b'M d^ 
then of the &tt|gHBh. The Constable h^ard iWk 
with fyleastire, and add, < Si^nd to them : #b tlH 
grant them passports, to perform these d^M tof 
armsj if liief be #iHiDg td eorii^. ' 

i' Le Gariois d'Atmay and Sir Hoyan d' AraliMi 
were this fltst to say th^y were iieiidy to p^tdiit 
their etfgag^^t of three etifnrstes tntb ^ sfteAr, 
on horsebttck. When Sir WiliSam Clinton and Bib 
WilHam Fratic6 bMrd they were <»i11ed a|>6n hf 
the Freil^ to perforin their ^hdlengto, Aey #«tis 
mildi r«jolo^, iaiA tb&k leiive of the IMrl and hk^ 
ram of £ng]§nd to gd cMtber. They w^ iriv 
ea»patned by iKjf^y knights and sqirfrC^. IM 
English and French tilted r^fy hft&detomety, tilid 
|ierfortit^ their de^ds of wms kA llhe nrles re- 
foired. Theh Sir Regnatid de Thoa^lia, Sit* Tiis- 
tan de la Jaflte, Sir John A^ CliitelinMiiit, MA 
the Bastard ClatMei, Irammon^d «ach df lAiefti Md 
khlght dr sqnlt-e; that li to sfty, the Ll>rd d<» 
YMtahi, Shr John d'Ambretieoort, Edward Beiavi- 
chaiihp, atid Janm^uin CHhtoh. Th^Mi ftMur weA 
80 eager fbt the combat t^ey wished to go to €hft« 
tean Jossblht, dn the passports df the ContttMi ; 
but th^ Eari df Btackingham, h^aritig lit Vanaea 
the sttmmoHB of th^ Freneh, ^d alond tb ^ h^ 
laMS) « Yon win tell ^e Constilble, from ^ Earl 
of Bndkingfaanr, Ithitt he is eqdi^y poweHai to graat 
pattpdrta to Che Fninch, as he lAay be %d graat 



lhlli¥ U^/lhe EogUiih; fiiil to d iImm wM may 
urUii Miftforfono »»7 idi»ed»jo£4mii» wiA his ksi^ui^ 
§m tfif»r mivd 9ii Values, -he will, Dot of his »&• 
ff^stioa to theio, giy^ passports, ^ to all whia 
tmf A9f»^ to M;iCQ»)paii7 t^eniy boA &>c ibeir stoy 
aad for tKeir retaro. ' 

" V Wbfiik ibe Coaa^Uia J»b^4 1^ he instanily per- 
«^/e4 $be £«^) wa0 w th9 rigbl;»and dial i^ waBt- 
^ to ae^ Aq«i9 <to^9 <if «rNii9* It »aa h«t n^r 
^qQ«bb» tb€i;o 4lM>uld bp as muuiy parfonned 4t 
Yaiin^ m bad be^ b^forQ \\m at Chalieaii Jqsaei- 
^ Tb^ .Qi^l^bi^ tb«r^9r9 9ai4» ^ Tba Bad af 
^hidciftgbim ^aik» )ilc^ a KlUam man aad a king'a 
^gm* wpA I .wj^l tj»^ ;9ba( h9 aiiyA shall ba believcHii 
lat iA« biiQHr tf^Q who miiy b(9 desirojia of accom^ 
papywg th» jM)f»geni and .wq wiU aead for a 
giPH^ |!i9WPl^« ' Thirty ki^ghts aad sqnirps im* 
|ii#dWly f^pped fprith : a he?»]4 fiame to VaoiMs 
fpr iJ^e ^mij^i wbiicb HW g»v«A to Um, sealed 
by the Ewrl pi ^duoghapa. 
. '< The i^cef} kpights who w:^a to p^form tbw 
deeds of anns, set out from Ch^toaii J|U98eliD> ate^ 
IfBD^ed. by ik^ oth^r9, luid e9m» to Yanaes^ where 
t^y were Mgc^d in the «ubu|jl|9, and the English 
an^ert^ed th^fa n^ell. Oa the morrow, diey mada 
prepairatipQ^ fox the pomb^t, as it behoved diem to 
do, and advanced to a handsome space, which waa 
laiye jif^ ^fen, on ih^ putsid^ of the town. After- 
wiiirds Qun^ th^ Earl pf 9^ckiogbaai, the Earl of 
^taffor4» the Eaii of £)^7<¥a9bixe^ and.oth^r baroas, 
ypAk t^pj^e lybp ivere . tp j99g9f e in this deed of 
^ps^ : 1^ Lo^d de Y^ilbain jig^nst Sir Regnand de 
Il)p|[i;^ Pprd de Ppi]^aDg;Q9 ; ^ John d'Andiise-' 
li^wi ^f^t Tn«^&fi 4^ )9 JAllIe ( Edwacd Bean- 
SHBIP «fH»®* A^ Qw^aJ^d Cknas de Savoye. 
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** The Eeendi tMk thairplaces ftl mie etid of the 
BstBy and the EngliBh at the other* Those who 
were to tilt were on foot, completely arued, w^ 
helmets, ▼izors, and provided with laiicee of good 
steel from Bonideanx, with which they performed 
as follows : 

'^ First, the Lord de Ponsanges and the Lord de 
Vertain, two barons of high renown and great ooo.- 
lage, advanced towards each other on foot, holding 
their sharp spears in their hands, with a good pace r 
they did not spare themselves, but stmdk thw 
lances Instily against each other in poshing. The 
Lord de Vertam was hit without being wounded ; 
imt the Lord de Ponsanges received sudi a stroke 
that it pierced dwongh the mail and steel breast- 
plates, and every thing underneath^ so that the 
blood gushed out, and it was a great wcmder he 
was not more seriously wounded. They finished 
their three courses and their other deeds of arms, 
without further mischief, when they retired to 
pose themselves, and to be spectators of the 
tioQ^ of the others^ 

*< Sir John d'Ambreticourt, who was from* Hu- 
nault, and Sir Tnstan de la Jaille, from Poiton, 
next advanced, and performed their courses yery 
valiantly, without hurt to either, when they alsa 
retired. 

** Then came the last, Edward Beauchamp, and 
Clavius de Savoye. This bastard was a hardy and 
strong squire, and much better formed in Jl his 
limbs than the Englishman. Hiey ran at eadi o- 
ther with a hearty good will: both struck thdr 
spears on their adversary's breast ; but Edward was 
knockpd down on the ground, which much vexed 
his countrymen. When he was raised up, he took 



' ^^f^ tj^iR cstfm^wish lot 

UjB figBl^, m^A^f ad?l«Poe4i»gam U> the attaefa; 
bul ^ Sa?979vd dr/9ir0 ^im b^wfird to tfaA e!u:tb; 
ffiitch pxiore fasfig^ ib» Eaglisbi Tiiey aaid^ 
J&ifr«rd'0 fitrei^h ifiij^ p^ a miticb for this Sa* 
yoy^49 cmd t^e i^fk 0ra« in him to make him 
jlufijs ^f tiltbg i^ipft Q0^ of tnch superior forced 
jiie w^ qu^i^ off fin^pg iiiim» and declared he 
iprpi4d i^t-e^igaie fffloAer. * 

f< Wh^ .C$ftfiii9 c#w tib}9» inshing 1^ fiaiah hie 
pourpe of ^tWi he ^abi : ^ Gendemen^ |noii do not 
fqie mP ^^^^ /^iw^ Edwfttd wishes not to go <»» 
send B9^ so^^ qii0 UrM whom Iiliajr complete my 
icopcses/ 

. «< The Earl of Binckjbghww vroidd Ismow wtmi 
JCiffsmiB h^ spid) iodf wom it mB» told him* r^- 
idi^y A^ th§ Fiiseoobmea had spoken well and 
.Yslifff^i^Y* Aiji EogUitb squire then stepped forth, 
F<hp W^ ^^ ]aai§^led> and called Janneqiiiii 
.fk|cbl,ey, ^ fi^i^iDg bof<m the Earl, isneeled 
f3if>wfh a^ «ntr«9^d his itormieaoB to ^ Jin^ 
JPhfmj ff> wtifih th^ E^} sasented. 

<< jf^ayo^ain y^ry .covapletely armed himself on 
iba ^ot : ph^ efti^ seijjng bis apear, made ihrasts 
at the other, jiod w'uii «ach violence their speara 
Tff^t^ f^ffffid, thftt the stumps of ihem Bew orer 
j^ir ))^9- They bagfm their second atlaick, and 
4hoir Ifnc^ w^e Again broken ; so srere they in 
ij^e ibird. AU th0ir huxces were broken, whijch 
.^199 oopsid^re^ by the lords and spesetatom as de- 
Sinif^ proofs of their giiUantry. They then dl^w 
i^i^ ^irgrds, nrhkh wenis strong ; and in six strokes, 
fy^ pf U)«n ware brok^. They were desirous 
of figh|ii|ig iritb b^la-.ases> bnt the Earl wonld 
ju^ c<^§^ to vaoxe bsmg done, saying that they 
J^ s^^SfkM^ ^orat. tii^r ooQzage aiid ^Mlitiea. 

H 2 
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Upn tfaifl they both letirad; when 8k John de 
Cn&telnionint and Janneqnin Clinton advance. 
This Janneqnin was sqnire of honour to the Bail 
of Buckingham, and the nearest about his pers^m ; 
but he was lightly made, and delicate in his IcHnn'. 
The Earl was uneasy that he should haine been 
matched with one so etont and renewed as John 
de Ch^telmorant : notwithstanding, they were pirt 
to the trial, and attacked each other most yigoioaa- 
]y; but the Englishman <Mjuld not withstand Ins 
opponent^ for, in pushing, he was fery roughly 
etruck to the ground; on which the Earl siddy 
they were not Jbirly matched. Some of the Eaxl'a 
.pe<^le came to Jannequin, and said, ' Janne- 
qnin, you are not sufficiently etrong to ocmtinae 
this combat ; and my Lord of Buckingham is angry 
with you for having undeitaken it: redve and re- 
pose yourself. ' The Englishman having retiree^ 
Johnde Ch&telmonmt said, * Gentlemen, it seems 
yonr squire is too weak : choose anoth^, I beg of 
you, more to your liking, that I may accompliah 
4he deeds of arms I have engaged to perf^mn ; 'for 
I shall be very disgracefully treated, if -I d^ait 
hence without having completed them. ' 

'^,The Constable and Marshal of the army repHed» 
* You speak well, and you shall be gratified.' It 
was then told to the surrounding knigbts and 
squires, that one of them must deliver the Lmd de 
Chateltnorant. On these words. Sir William Far- 
rington immediately replied, * Tell him he riiall 
not depart without combating : let him go and re^ 
pose himself a little in his chair, and he shall aoon 
be delivered ; for I will arm mjrself against him. * 
This answer was very pleasing to John Ch4teI-> 
moianty who went to his seat to rest himself. The 
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EngUab knight was soon ready, and in the field. 
They placed themselves opposite to each other, 
when, taking their lances,' they began their course 
4m foot to tilt with their spears within thie foar 
members ; for it was esteemed disgraceful to hit 
any part but the body. 

** They advanced to each other with great cou- 
rage, completely armed, the rizor down, and hel- 
met tightly fixed on. John de Chatelmorant gave 
the knight such a blow on the helmet, that Sir 
William Farrington staggered some little, on ac- 
comit of his foot slipping. He kept his speat 
stifly with both hands, ahd lowering it by the 
atadible he made, struck John de Chatelmonmt 
on the thighs; he could not avoid it; and the 
spear-head passed through, and came out the length 
cf one hand on the other side. John de Chatel- 
morant reeled with the blow, but did not fell. 

** The English knights were much enraged at 
this, and said it was infiftmously done. The £ng- 
Ibhman excused himself by saying, * he was ex- 
tremely sorry for it; and, if he had thought it 
would have so happened at the commencement of 
the combat, he would never have undertaken it ; 
but that he could not help it, for his foot slipped 
from ihe violence of the blow he had received. 

** Thus the matter passed over. The French, 
9iteT taking leave of the Earl and other Lords, de- 
parted, carrying with them John de Chatelmorant 
in a litter to the Ch&teau Josselin, from whence 
tbey had come, and where he was in great danger 
of his life, from the eiSects of this wound." * 

Tournaments were the connecting link between 

* Chioniclw, by Johncs, vol. IL Chap. zxt. 
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the two-s^tes of a chevaUer's life, war and^peaca. 
They served to keep alive the glow of his spirits^ 
when tranquillity might have gradually subdued 
them ; they furnished l^im with opportunities of 
comparing himself with the most celebrated of his 
companions ; and, if he had unwillingly contracted 
the sin of pride, they often afforded him both a 
lesson and a remedy. Above all, they enabled 
the ladies to judge with their own eyes the re<- 
^pective m^rit of their suitors; to comprehend 
what their husbands or lovers meant when they 
told their chivalrous adventures, and to appreciate 
the value of their fan^e, acquired in the paortal en- 
counters of which they had seen so strikii^ «d 
imitation. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TBI MORAL INT'LUKNCI OF CHIVAL1lT.«-4llB TRUTH, HONOUBy 
, AXD OALLAKTRT Or KMIGBTHOOD. 

Thb monlity of cbivalry msy be c(m8ider(Hl under 
the three heads of the reli^oD, honour, and gal- 
lantry of the knight ; and the short space which I 
can afford to this part of the sabject, will be oc- 
cupied in a few general remarks on these consti- 
tnents of knightly morals. The natare of this 
work will not permit me more than briefly to al- 
lude to those deeply interesting subjects with which 
the history of chivalry is philosophically connect- 
ed ; but I cannot resist the temptation of intimat- 
ing to the reader, that the bright and showy snr- 
hie of the institation ought not solely to occupy 
his attention, but that he may gather from the 
■object many materials of thought, in furnishing ob- 
jects for which the real value of this part of history 
mainly consists. 

Every institution of society, whether it rise 
gradnalfy and silently into existence, or be ingraft- 
ed by a sudden act on present forms and establish- 
ments, is the development of some active principle 
in the social body, of which it demonstrates the 
cnstence, in the same manner as the visible cloud 
doea that of the small, dispersed, and invisible dew 
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of which it was formed. Political causes were suffi- 
cient to give birth to a species of soldiery like that 
of chivaliy, but not to one so deeply imbued with 
the feelings and passions that belong to the inner- 
most spirit of humanity. Feudal barons might 
have recruited for gallant retainers, princes might 
have offered ample rewards to those who knew 
best how to defend their thrones ; and strength of 
limb and fearless courage might have been placed 
among the most valuable of manly endowments ; 
but this would only have produced a large num- 
ber of strong and valiant men ; it might have givea 
a certain splendour to warlike virtues fovi ^99^ 
eyen occasioned the flower of the military f^cfi lo 
amuine that independence and advQnturomm^W Af 
character which belonged to knighthood; bat hfiOft 
it woujd have stopped. An inaepeiident soldiery 
WouIgI haye been e^tabliahed» but nothing wore ; 
and the military professioii would have Wa th# 
same as it was in the days of Greece and B-omay 
differing neither in its ruling ma»w or piinciples, 
nor in the gpveming and master-spirit which k^pt 
it in action. That this i^vould bay^ h^en the cape* 
had chivalry sprung from pere political canaesp 
we may conclude frQm the circfm%imfi^ that f» 
the predominant principles of society chaiig!ed» and 
gave place to others of a different natnre» the in- 
stitution gradually decayed, perishiog as a plaill> 
If oul4» if apy sudden edfect of tb^ el«meiKts had 
changed the ch»r^fitfit of the apil on which it grew« 
1 have already alluded to th^ influence whidi 
the djesire of givipg forip and aubstan<»0 to the ok? 
jects of thought g^i^erally Qxerciws oyer a half-, 
enltivated people. TJijs prinpjjrfb, sp atcQugly vi- 
sibly in ithe.mdfUe ^glsPi t^oM in a vary {upv^c? 



lUf nuBBWr to ihttfw 6vc»rf active md tulitfg sen^* 
iMDt of BOCiAty into Sbme striking eidiibition of hi 
prascnoe. It wbs frntonrabld to the commeti^Be- 
atikt of OstabtishitietM, md the foMatidii of in* 
•dtitiiini. The ffiOhfl virttieil, to well as the ob^- 
jikM of iiitelliectiial ▼en^rtrtio^ay seemed to reqidM 
diB irttpffdit o^ seiA^thiDg External tb the benrt 6t 
tiie eplrit dMlt goTerns it. If meft #ere vnUiifg to 
be chMtftMft, they btnH mcroasteHes or efiaghifi- 
etet dtttrtheii ; and this not, I apprehend, to ]ft 
fiNAfftOfttly enpposedy from ft vain hy^ of displAj^^ 
Me Mil the eattse I bft^e mentioned, the #^t 
iHMl Wtfl ki fhiit age Mt of setaidtinng yi«rible to 
deinetiitraks the power of tiiikho#n ind eonfod^d 
priuu^j^Bi. 1o the Mttne citt^innstaiice chiVah^ 
oiiNNl Hir imrtitwlott. Tte pbinp of ebcfesiftsiica 
and willtiOrt, Us ih€ff both At thM period wi^iTisd 
ll tlMir gfedteif he^ht, ^ had they d^eir b^glfi ik 
UttiilHf eikiiSiSB. Hie s^« feeHtig trfaMi fiH^d ^ 
fteftride Wi* glAd^ erofcittes, picttu^Bild iihage^r, 
led to the Ibrina^Oii of an order it Which mirrt^ 
fiPlae ii^ht be eeefl ^f^^yed in typiei nbi ^hi- 
blenfi hefltt% ^ liptendhiiv aiid brilHloiby of ite 



Bttt the chtoWct^ Of the fitim hbt only con- 
&nbtA to the ^etablMm^t of chaviAhy as ail ihsd* 
tntioM, H ooleiared it with M th^ t^ety of tints 
whiGh belongied to so(e^ty itself, lie religious 

prindples of knighthood deserte, ft Ma respect, 
ihi^ fiiet cotis}diMitiol&. 

The reli^onk MMe ef th^ middle ^bs fhmfeh^ 
ns Witii one Of thid mOM interestmg shbjects of re^ 
ieidtlen. tloi people wei<& imnk in a gross ijfz:noraB^ 
of lli^ pONT'aild primiti^ loTclHiieBB of tnkifi. Thd 
dOfgf mm the forii <pf lihek ebnsicienees, «bd Si 
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this oapadtyenifloyed their ]Bflfi«nce» oecmnoBfi 
to the positive snbyenioii of good doctrine, \m% 
nearly always to the detriment of die dear and 
direct authority of honest yirtoe. Bat a distinctton 
is always to be observed between the .donbt or 
superstition, which springs from the dull inactlfity 
of an ignorant people, and that which has its origm 
among the same people, when, though scarcely 
more enl^fatened, they wake np into some degree 
of intellectoal existence* Thongh possessing Uttie 
knowledge, and with a £uth whkh had lost most of 
its primitiye characteristics, the people of the mid* 
die ages were, to all intents and purposes, a religi- 
ous people, not in the sense of the word, in whick 
we should apply it when speaking of modera timoa^ 
but in that by which it signifies, the presence of a 
strong deyotional spirit,— the influence of awe^ 
hope, and mysterious expectation on the minds of 
professing believers. In this light, the period of 
which we are speaking, was more distinguished 
for its religious character than any other of which 
the history of the world makes mention ; and 
this feature, which belonged to society in general, 
was the property of almost all its individuid mem- 
bers, imbumg the light love-strain of the minstrel 
with its deeper pathos, giving a soft and 8<riema 
beauty to many of the customs of domestic inter-* 
course, and blending the soldier's dream of glory 
with one of immortality and paradise. 

But the religion of chivalry cannot be expected 
to exhibit more of the primitive truth, or more 
consistency, than is to be found in the representa- 
tions which are left us of its state in society <Nr tiis 
church itself. No surprise, therefore^ ought to bo 
expressed at the almost appalling inooaaistfliiey 
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bat lie must be a paafting good man of hia bands 
flOQd of hia deeds, without yillany or treachery, and 
wiibont treason. And if I may find such a knight 
that hath all these virtnes, he may draw out this 
sword ont of the sheath; for I have been at King 
Ryons ; it was told me they were passbg good 
kaigfats, and he and all his knights ba^e assayed it, 
and none can speed. This is a great marFel, 
said Arthnr, if this he doth. I will myself assay 
to draw ont the sword, not presuming npon my* 
self that I am the best knight, but that I will be- 
gin to draw at yonr sword, in giying example to 
all the barons that diey shfdl assay every one after 
'^olfaer when I have assayed it. Then Arthur took 
the sword by the sheath, and by the girdle, and 
palled at It eagerly, but the sword would not come 
oat. Sir, said the Demoiselle, ye need not 
poll half so hard, for he that shall pull it out shall 
do it with little might. Ye say well, said Arthur. 
Now, assay ye all my barons, but beware ye be not 
defoyied widi shame^ treachery, nor guile. Then it 
will not avail, sud the DemoiseUe, for he must be a 
dean knight, without villany, and of a gentle strene 
of ikdier side and mother mde. fust of all, the 
barons of the Round Table that were there at that 
time assayed all by rows, but they might none 
speed; wherefore the Demoiselle made great sorrow 
oat of measure, and said, Alas 1 I wende in this 
eoart had been the best knights, without treachery 
or treason. By my fiaith, saith Arthur, here are 
good knights, as I deem, as any been in the world, 
bat Uieir grace is not to help you ; wherefore I am 
dhph-ed.". 

• Morte d* Arthur, Book ii. Chap. i. 
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Tbe conspicnoiw sbara whui^ g^dl^nlnr h#d 4ii 
ffiFfng grace a^d brilliancy to the koigbt'schai^G^ 
pas constituted it one of the primary features in the 
description of chivalry and its heroes. It is prb- 
bablff I tbink» t)iat wb may bt^re formjs^ U^ \i*A 
f^ opinion resp^pung the capk whiph wome|i hM 
in states of sopiety that received no ameliorn^ 
liojfk frpmany thing like chivalry qr }ts insfituti^^ 
I'here are ipaay iptiinations i^ clsssical wntfsiXi 
that the femslp cbar^ter in Grepce and Rofpe nr^is 
fireqiiei^tly elevated to the highest degree of paf|ty 
IHid noblepess; tbi^t it ba4 then ^e powfsr to 
charm and inftience by all the strength qf lave^ 
vad that the fiomey of v^hich it bjBcame the glory 
994 the light, was rendered s^ed to man's 
bec^s0 it bel4 this tre^^nre. TW 
Tf^ve 1<^ honoured snd k>ve4 in tfiosed^ys, be- 
cai^se custom rendered tb^p: Ifvcs ju^xfe retired 
thfii now, is c^rt^nly an unjnstifi^bl® canclnsian* 
7'h^ fire which bu)mt on thp most s^cre^ ^W ^ 
Vesta, shone only in the deepest recesses of her 
peqetraUs. 

But many of o]ar iippiessions w j^ T^&^^ to |hia 
sfilject, are derived from the Qomparison which 
has been in8|;i^t.ed betw^en the ranl^ givep to wo« 
men in the Rom^n efupirp shortly previous to it^ 
fgl), and th^ which they enjoyed in the northern m^ 
tions abo4t ti^e same period. I apprehend, however^, 
that the comparisoi^ does not discover a superior*, 
ity in the rafik or station of the Germiin wooiepL 
over that of their classical cotemporaries; but only, 
proves, that the manners of both sexes in Germany*, 
were purer and more favourable to virtue than they 
were in Rome* The liberty which was given them 
of mixing with the men,,and .sometime^ even of 
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mfiB c€bi#qd^€ uponi tlii^iie rad^ ihode bf Ififi^ 
•dd tbis knowledge i^ch eveiy menbb^ of i 
IMfikH tril^e m^t n^te^tii^f jposs^ of lh« t^lfi 
iMth ttoncl^ ^ ^i^ty^ Hi^ir |)iirO tod h«ed]^ 
llHibef iras MMd WeH #bhby of tFig ftdihhiidM 
Hi fhi» RhmSa lifgtoiiaD, iHflK^ii he l*0itipMd il Mift 
4^ ifdctffy Md li6««tio«AnM cf liiis ebm^#oi 
oHMi ; Ifai ii H^ scarc% an object df Krcmd^r, that; 
M fSft^ dn^rltaek' ^otrld be pur^r H/h^re H H 
MMnfCfa^iied hf libe ndansbin^Ut bf vii^abui^ c^nti 
e?dim Aitd duty, ilbd wbei^ it is ^xpoddd to ilo eli^ 
(^^ma^ hskibiHi, iban iil tbe ^!d^ t>f liixitfioitt 
dfi«i, laid HfUi^ fete^le lo^line^ has ^ r^ue iet 
tfMm it, i]Miet>0tidi^i Of tbe act^panimen«9 df 
Mlilal6 tnhfih mid ifirftib. 

Tkflt tfie general c6hdition of iirdtiieii m at 
pUffcii^t anpei^oV to #bAt it fbrixierly wais, it b^ 
y^Dld a dotibt ; btrt it is nt>t trae tbiA tbe soperioi^ 
fty iii so eitraordiiiaiy as bad been a^sieirted ; n6]^ 
can it be rigbtly traced to tbe iAfaiiidti of Nortbera 
bldofl into tbeif reiin, wfai'cb tbe taiiit of Idxiuy 
i^ovMt Horn bin^ mmp^ ; nor to tbie effebts tf 
any particiiliEur hisfitiition, l^t td thb dearer dii^ 
tlnistMAs it^liich now preyftil respectiiig rirttie aJid 
t4ce-i— id tbe sandaons horded tb morality by tf 
difhie religion— to tb^ wortb wbicb tbe slune te* 
Kgiob bas giveh tor ndiatever is ndentdlly pnre aaftd 
h^ely — ^t6 tbe cdtnnitoity of bop^, and ai th$ 
litest dtl'^ wbicb it bas inttodtkced^and to tbd 
f^kelM difibibioii bf informatioh and actirity of 
SiMlgfat. Tb tbese are owing tbe bigber level at 
liMcb fesbale Vu*tae now stands, and tbe sex's con-^ 
iMlii^t raperiority of rank ; for, if kiiowledge M 
pow^ t6 man, virtue is power to vir&tMeu 
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I am not willingi thereforo* to ascribe 00 hig^ s 
inerit to the institations of chivalry, in this i»* 
specty as they have sometimes laid claim to. Tfae 
pemonal gallantly, however, of knights, was a gay 
and splendid qmdity, and in perfect keeping witk 
llie blazonry of his burnished helmet, towering 
plmnes, and coortly bearing. To serve Grod and 
the ladies,x an expression from whick we sfarmk 
with, a feeUi^ that it borders near upon im- 
piety, was the first maxim impressed npon Hm 
memory of the youthfdl chevalier. The manimr 
in which the latter part of the precept was obaerv* 
ed, did not .differ very greatly from what we have 
seen to be the mode in whidi the former waa at- 
tended to. The art of love, however, was in thoee 
days fall of very recondite mysteries ; and it waa 
thought iH> mean mark of ability to. possess, the 
power of teaching it. One of ^ fvUest descrip* 
^ons of what a lever was expected to be, is fannd 
in the instmetions given a yomig knight by the 
3ignemr Amaad de Maisan. 

One morning . in the month of October, when 
preparing, with other noble cavaliers, for a day of 
excellent sporty and just as the pages had brought 
ont the iieilconsy the dogs and horses,, and, all waa 
ready for setting forth, a yowig knight, of great 
beauty and lofty bearing, q>peared at his castle, 
imd, taking hold of his horse s bridle, begged him» 
with a most melancholy- visage, to have pity on his 
distress. The. generous chevalier hesitated not, but, 
ovdering back his retinae, inquired of the yoong 
stranger the canse of his grief; and having foond it 
to be the cruelty of a mistress, promised, on the 
next mornings to give him fall instmetions in the 
gentle spienee of love. The day waa spent ia 
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and feastlog ; and the foUovHng tnorDing, 
seattfig tfaems6}irM under the ishade of tc laurel, t^ 
tester and his tdoiinifttl pupil begioi their^^dis^ 
covrae en the mibjeet of thMr meeting. The for- 
ner emniaeiieed) bjr sayiag, that he shotild speak 
oekh^ of riehes nor lefffning as the meimsof pros- 
pering in love, but that he should reduce the ed- 
sential qualities of a lover to gaiety, peAiteness, and 
bmtery^ He then tailed to the recolleetion of his 
liearflr the cbai^terof those celebrated heroek 
iriio bad been most suoeessfdl with the ladies, such 
as Fins, Sit IVistfttij aiid King Arthur ; and then 
began with giving fainf in^rttctibns on his personal 
a^eunmce^ His habits i^ere to be 6f linen, fine 
olid wfaiie^ and hit hybe tras to be of the same 
ccdefiif. as his nfaiide, kud of a proper length, and 
safficiiUitly full not to leftve bit bl^etst uncovered. 
He was frequently to wash his hitir,' and to k^ep 
it Tslber short, as wto to b^ the cate with his imis- 
tw^dB imd beard. Agtiin, the eyes belAg the iit^ 
terpreters of amorous sentitnents, and the hsind^ 
the i^inisters of those constant sertices which 
faith^l love is eveir trendy to render, he was direct^ 
edto pay partic«lar att«ntien to their beitig al-» 
ways of propOT keeping with the rest of his well- 
dieaaed person^ With regard to bis attendants, 
he was to have at- least two squires, who were to 
be courteoM, eitil, and abo<^e all good speakers^ 
that tfiey an^ be able to givfe a good opinion of 
tfaeir mister by the manner they d^iter^d his knes^ 
aage«r Rules are then givefi him for the exercisd 
of hospitality in his house. He tras to botiottt 
stniagers; to pit»vide generously for theit wtntd; to 
iaatmct his domestics not to let any thing be want* 
"" iDg to the table, m, if they had to whisper him iir 

VOL. I. K. 
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die ear during the repast, this wQold^have the ap-- 
pearance of a low and paltry economy ; and to 
make no spare of his provisions ; — all which things 
wer6 declared to be necessary to the knight who 
would preserve the reputation of being a braYe 
lover, who never did any thing but what was 
noble. 

Whenever he should go to any court, he is re- 
4M>mmended to spare nothing in insuring the ma§^ 
nificence of his appearance. He is to have an 
hotel always open to all comers. Squires, pagea, 
mendicants and yo^i^&ur.^, .are not to be driven 
away, ceme they in ever such crowds, but every 
thing is to be ^ V abandon* When he quits the cooirt, 
which he is never to do till the last, he is to pay ftdth- 
fully and lai^ely. In the directions given him as 
to the games he should play, he is forbidden to 
use the dice, as only fit for die vulgar or. the cove- 
tous ; and when he is engaged in play of a mora 
honourable kind, he is particularly directed not to 
be sorry if he lose ; or, if he cannot resist the feel- 
ing, not to show it, nor to change his place con- 
tinually as a man that is agitated, nor twist his 
hands about as one in a passion ; for the instant 
he should do this, or show any alteration in his 
countenance, he would be that moment degraded 
from all pretensions to gallantry. 

Another essential point, if he would be< happy 
in love, is, that he have a good horse, swift in tbs 
t^base, adroit and tractable in combat, and that this 
<:ourser should be always ready at band, togj^ther 
with his lance, shield, uid cuirass. His horse, also, 
is to be well harnessed, and to be adorned with, a 
vplendid poitrail. The housings, saddle, shield and 
bnc0y with its banderolley are to be uniform in their 
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colour and deyices. He must also have anotfai 
faone to cany his double cuirass, his lance ana 
shield,' which arms are to be raised as high as pos'^ 
sible, in order to make the more gracefbl and 
noble appearance. It is also essential that his 
squires be always ready to attend him on the in-^ 
stant, and that his arms may not have to be sought 
for when he is attacked; for it must needs be 
known, says his instructor, that a dame will never 
take for her lover a coward or a niggard, who 
bides himself when he is Summoned to meet an 
enemy, or to appear with eclat at court. She de- 
sires that her lover should be continually receiving 
some new accession to his glory. Then, exhort- 
ing the young knight not to be weary with the 
number of his directions, the able professor con- 
tinues his lesson, by desiring him, above all things, 
to love chivalry, which ought to be his sovereign 
goody and preferred to every kind of pleasure. 

** Be always ready for the combat," repeats he; 
** let nothmg make you fear. Be the first to strike^ 
and the last to give over ; you will thus fulfil the 
true duties of a lover. " Then, directing him to 
'be careful to have good armour, to have his 
horse adorned with little bells, the sound of which, 
he says, inspires the rider with courage, he once 
more repeats, that it is the duty of whoever follows 
the banner of love to be the first in the charge, and 
'the last in the retreat.; to fight till his arms one af- 
ter the other foil him ; and when he comes to his 
sword, " to strike his blows so hard and fierce, 
diat the noise may rise to God, and that it may 
echo both through heaven and hell. " 

Then follows an account of the baron s own a« 
chkvements in the court of love, as an ezempM- 
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^alion of die power irf bis niaxino^f 91^ whuik 
seems to give as correct a option of tb^ trfie p)ui* 
racter of chivitlroiis ]pve ai|d gfiU^try as m;iy thing 
which could be said qq the sabj^t* I^e reckon^ 
that he had h^ fn^m . one pf hi^ vanquished fiiir 
two hundred kisseit ; but that* he fnust di^ in s 
month's time, if he co)i14 i)ot i^btfain one frpn^ f||i* 
other less gentle ^au^e ; ^ind for a thir^ nyiatr^sa pf 
his heart> he most devoutly de^ifeei a hi^py seat 
in paradise, ^e had mauy. more^ he s^i^* bat 
would not jism^ them, as he h^ npt their permis*- 
.sion, iRrhich b^ had of the others, to make known 
the favours they had granted hipn. * 

The} life which the knight ordinairily l3d, and the 
sentiments cominon tp his oirder, were faypurable to 
bi^ becoming the gay ^nd accompliaibed suitor des- 
cribed in these instructions of the brave Baron d^ 
Mars^u. Qut whether ^hey were equaPy fitted 
to cherish the deep and glowing passion pf love» 
as they w^re to inspire a ta^te £or gskUantify, is a 
matter of serious doubt. The greater part pf the 
stories WQ read respecting the adventi^re^ of pher 
. valiers, would lead us to believe that it w^9 rarely 
they felt th/e pure and pimple a£G^ctipn pf a jingle 
overpowering affection. They bore i^itb them, it is 
truie, the tokens of their dame in the gayest ha)l 
and in the bloodiest battle-field ; tbey ^ould w^g^ 
mortal fight with any one who dar^jd refuse to al- 
low that she was the most peerless l^^y i^ Christ- 
endom ; and at her slightest command, they rea- 
dily undertook the most perilous and unprofitable 
pursuits ; but in all this, if we loo)c with any care 
upon the subject, we shall trace scarcely the sb^ 

. '^ MS. D'Urfi^; Price, 946, as quoted by M. Sainto 
Palaye. 
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dour ef love^ In proportion to the pride, the 
boasting ~ display and ornament of passion, we 
may properly donbt of its strength and perma- 
nency. The fpYonr of a lady to whose Iofo he 
migbft pretend, was as necessary to the knight's 
proper appearance among his, compeers, either in 
theieldor at court, as any part of his shining 
aeoontrements. To lore, consequently, i^ras as 
much a condition of his knighthood as to be brare 
er honourable; and as the former is much less 
under our immediate power than the latter, it is 
not to be doubted that affectation frequently sup- 
plied the place of passion, and in many cases pre- 
vented its growth altogether. 

Nor. hare we a better proof of the chevalier^s 
passion for bis lady, in the wild feats which he 
sometimes performed for her sake. To be fre- 
quently in bold and hardy combat, was the pri- 
mary duty of his profession ; but he could not 
wage battle without a pretext ; and there was no 
pretext so reasonable or ready at hand as the de- 
fence of a lady's pretensions to superiority. The 
▼ictory gained for her sake, and under her smiles, 
was not so much praised as a token of faithful affec- 
tiooy as of general homage to the power of beauty. 
Every fiur damsel smiled warmly on the champion 
of her sex, and queens even stretched their jewel- 
led bands to welcome his approach. The contest 
thus waged, and thus 'rewarded, ought hardly to 
be taken for such a proof of lore, as it might have 
been if undertaken in the plain simplicity of man- 
ly affection, seeking only the safety of its object, 
and deeming its success the more valuable, if un- 
Taloed and unknown by all the world beside. 

Among no set of men does there appear to bare 

k2 
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emstedlesB of the direct miTaniiahed eloqnenoe of 
ihis passion, than among its cbiTalrous Totaries. 
Hieir love* like their religion, sought for emblems, 
external shows, and supports ; and^n like manner 
lost much of its power ov^ the heart and spirit, 
and became a thing for men to admire in courts 
and palaces, and to cultivate like an accomplish* 
ment, instead of owning it as a part of nature ; so 
that it was rendered to all, except the few noble 
beings who neither then nor now could be enslav- 
ed by forms^ one of the baubles with which ima- 
gination sports, till sense and appetite give it a 
new value. There is no deep and lively passion 
of this nature which does not strongly tend to the 
production of domestic virtues, and to these the 
life and habits of the knight were little favourable. 
Had there been, therefore, no other circumstance 
likely to hinder the genuine growth of love, this 
would have always acted as a material hinderanee 
to its influence on the heart of the chevalier. He 
had little to persuade him that be would enjoy 
more happiness in the privity of a home, than in 
the gay circles of which he formed the ornament. 
■In every quest after adventure, he found some* 
.thing to dissipate his thoughts from a single object 
of affection ; he was bound in duty to cherish a 
most truly Catholic regard for woman in every 
comer of the earth ; and it was rarely he had the 
<ta1ent of nicely abstracting the idea of her excel- 
lent qualities, so as not to love in succession each 
individual who possessed them. He was thus, in 
as true a sense as ever the word was applied to 
modem instances, a general admirer ; and in that 
cheracter, gay, accomplished, ready to serve, and 
even die for, his mistress, shone in the full light of 
beauty and lady-love. 
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B«<^ lh9 tme» of chivalry, were this ftiogle article 
Qlily coBsiiler^d, cpuld nQt have been happy. There 
were thousands of hearts, as there mast always be, 
who waoted the security of peace, the calm and 
happy iaduence^ of home, to give gladness and 
strength to their affections ; and these, to which- 
ever aex they belonged, must, under the rule of 
efai?alry» and the fashions it introduced, have felt 
dark and unsettled ; failing in the hardy vigour of 
disposition which turned them abashed from rival- 
ship, but suffering under a silent and consuming 
passi<Ni» for which they could, not find utterance. 
Scarcely less fruitful in paia and • disappointment, 
was the neglect which was frequently suffered by 
women, after they had become the wives of knights. 
Th9 unsettled lives which their lords passed, left 
th^m frequency a prey to doubt and melancholy. 
Infidelity on both sides was the most ordinary con- 
sequence of these frequent separations; and the 
.pictures left us of the state of matrimonial man- 
.uers in the age of chivalry, convince us that, if any 
.evil can result from their corruption, the condition 
of ^e people of that period must have been fruit- 
ful in misery. If we add to this, that it was 
ia few instances that the victory in love was to 
any but those who could, according to the fashion 
jsA the times, heap up splendid presents in their 
lady's bower; that, to be successful, the lover must 
possess the^ graces which only flourish in scenes of 
pomp and gaiety ; and that, to preserve him faith- 
ful, his mistress must employ all the arts of her 
sex, and then only hope to retain him as long as 
her bloom lasted, we ^all not form a very striking 
atotiouof the power which love then bad to ren- 
der society not nierely gay, but happy, and as 
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pamionttte as Imppy, whidi this great and oninMlr 
principle must necessarily do, when acting by tts 
right and. free impulses. 

We may» therefore,- it seems, fairly believe, that 
the grand distinctions of the chivalrous charao 
ter, in this respect, was gallantry, not h)ve ; the one 
being of a natore to refine mamiers, throw orer 
the face of society a rich and golden yefl, and help 
the fancy to many sparkling and seductive images '; 
but producing few of those mighty and permanent 
impressions, either on individuals or communxtiesy 
which love in the strength of its divinky is sent te 
effect The former rises or disappears according^ 
to the accidents or prevailing iiashionS of difiereot 
periods, but never i^ects but a small proportion of 
mankind ; the latter is always visible in the worid, 
has a i^rongth which nothing diminishes, and act^- 
with a power as universal as it is mighty. The 
former is developed in temporary fashions or in* 
stitutions, and decays with them ; the latter embo- 
dies itself in the imperishable brightness of poetry, 
making its presence everlastingly known by the 
beauty of the earth, the glow of ^e heavens, and 
the yearning after delight and peace, which the 
spirit of man ought to feel at all tioies and in a)l 
situations. 

Enough has now been said respecting the iib* 
stitutions of chivalry and the general characterise 
tics of knighthood, to enable the reader to form a 
tolerably accurate notion of this remarkable system. 
That it rose out of a set of circumstances, which 
had never before met together in the history of na- 
tions, is beyond doubt ; that it 'continued to be mo- 
dified in succeeding ages by the character >of the 
times, is equally certain ; but I shovld regani the 
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Hifliieiiee which it had itself as liess emntpo- 
test oa the firogross of society than might be sop- 
poeed, and that becanse it teems to have been a 
•Isle of society produced by causes- which were 
altogether exhaosted in producing it^ and which 
ceased to act with the production of this effect, 
it had not the life in it which was necessary either 
to its own permanent conttnaance, or to its acting 
like a new system of causes in the creations of o« 
tber andsimikir states of society. Had it possessed 
thia creative influence, the world would still have 
presented a fac-simile of the order of things which 
existed under its direction ; but there does not ap- 
pear sufficient reason to believe that we retain 
any strong impression of the existence of chivalry 
among us ; for every system which prevails at the 
present day, both religious and political, may be 
traced to other origins, and accounted for in all 
their essential particularities, without our having 
recourse to the institutions of chivalry to explain 
their establishment. 

But the whole force of this remarkable system 
found employment in the events we are about to 
relate. The crusades would have taken place, or 
at least have been attempted, had the order of 
knighthood never existed, nor military saintship 
been made a fashion. But for the furtherance oi 
the design, chivalry found arms, experienced and 
enthusiastic soldiers. It was the pabulum of the 
deep and excited confidence with which men look- 
ed forward to their sacred conquest. It gave the 
ready means for making a mighty experiment, 
which must otherwise have been long deferred, or 
perished in the commencement; and, by uniting into 
one burning glow of enthusiasm, the ambition of 
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warrion with the »»1 of churchmen and the 
est devotion of the faithfal, it formed a Tast, a givid 
and terrihle thunder^clond in the horizon of the 
moral world, which, had it heen allowed to bant 
at once upon the earth, wonld have shaken it to 
its foundations. 

In its commencement, therefore, when it first 
appeared among the ^et unsettled forms of society, 
and in its connexion with the cmsades, chivSJry 
presents itself under the most striking points of 
view ; and in the following pages, we shall have 
frequent reason to admire its grand and wondei^ 
working qualities. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

mODUCTOnT BIXAKKS OW TBX ORIQIV or THI CBtrSADIt. 
SSSABLISaifXMV or JfABOMCYANISM. 

The sentiment which gsre birth to the gnrndenr 
of ecclesiaslical institations, which set men upon 
searching for external modes of showing their ftiithi 
and embodying their feelings in processions, or 
mder the forms to which they seemed to bear 
some dim resemblance, was the mainspring of 
diose remarkable wars distingoished by the name 
of the Cmsades. The same spirit is observable in 
all the means which were employed to develop 
the predominant sentiments of the time ; and to its 
operations we may alike trace the impulse which 
reared the magnificent palaces of reli^on, and that 
which sent forth myriads of unknown believers to 
periah in the contest for the Holy Land. But the 
immediate cause of that devout passion, with 
which nearly the whole of Europe was pervad- 
ed, waa a pure and natural one. Nothmg which 
we do or love, is. remembered in the mind with- 
out being associated with the circumstances to 
which our actions or our affections may in some 
measure be ascribed. That this should be the 
case with our religious feelings, is even still more 
probable; for th0 very nature of belief leada ua 
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back into distant times, and gives to memory a new 
and sacred office. The weak, short-sighted phi- 
losophy of scepticism, is consistent with its avowed 
contempt of all that is not of the earth and earthly, 
when it scorns to receive a ray of light from the 
past, or when it is inclined to regard the relics of 
other ages as but the dry bones of a chamel-honse. 
But unless a man s bosom be thus clad in the mors 
than triple brass of such a chilling philosophy, be 
will value the remains of a past generation, and 
make use of them as links, connecting it with the 
one in which he lives — as fragments of a past re- 
ality, which have a more than imaginary vahie^ 
because they fix, render more palpable, and give 
a greater permanency to ear memory of the wiee 
and good of other times. It is part of the fetU 
gton of hunnan nature thus to priae the remains of 
departed greatness, and treasure them for their 
power to act like talismans on the memory. Few 
men are free from this feeling under one form or the 
other. In the lover, in the poet, and in the reli- 
gionist, it is equally strong ; each seeks to recal 
the past as redolent of delight or holmess, and 
each feels he shall be more secure of the enjoy* 
roent ; that it will be less doubtful and evaaesoent, if 
he possess, something to remind him of it whieh 
time has not h»d power to destroys Hence the vtAna 
of the faded flowers which have been once pressed 
to the lips of those we love ; of the sword of the 
patriot, aad the remains of the martyr; md- beacd 
the :aeal and determination with which men of 
great feelhag and imagination will devote tbemeelves 
to dry antiquarian researches, offering little oth«» 
reward than the possession of some undeiliadbly 
genwne reie of a i«ndwotd and Mtient place* 
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Fiom tbe mWB [Minoiple that the relics of a past 
age are yalned, the scenes of great actiotis, of 
events which affected the condition of mankind* 
are CMitemplated with a pleasiqg, bat solemn ye* 
neratton. A man of abjr warmth of feeling con* 
nects every circnmstance of an exciting history 
so closely with the scene of its occurrence, that 
the latter hecomes consecrated in the memory, 
set apart» and only especially valned, because 
of its connexion with the event. Marathon is 
noTer yisited by the enthusiastic traveller, with- 
out the host of freemen rising before his eyes'* 
Their deeds it is which give a thrilliog interest to 
tbe scene ; and it is never inquired what occur* 
lenee before, or since, is recorded as happening 
OB tbe same spot. One great and striking event 
takee bold of the imagination as connected with 
the particular scene ; and when the spot is visited^ 
tbe spectator forgets its present appearance, and 
all its- actual circumstances, and feels himself sur*- 
TOQiided with the beings, the sacred, venerable ob<» 
jecta^ which have before seemed only the phantoms 
•f iiis raiad, without a local and particular habi* 
laci#ii. 

The more intensely interesting the occurrencei 
CD which the memory is thus employed, the deeper 
ia tbe FMieratipn with which the scenes they have 
distiogoished are visited ; and hence the awe, the 
deep, thrUling, overpowering awe with which the 
path is trodden, that the champions of religion 
have HHidered sacred by their wanderings. Hence 
the passion, natural in its origin, and pure and sa* 
orad iu its. implied purpose, for visiting the spot in 
which the Divine Founder of Christianity per-» 
Cofwed hit mi^ty acts, and offered up bis myste* 
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rioos sacrifice. There is in the simple records iIh* 
have been left of the events which led to the esti^ 
blisbment of onr religion, much that favoure the 
feelings we are describing. They are, if we lahf 
apply snch a term withont irreverence, -very highly 
picturesque; setting before ns, with incomparable 
distinctness, in a few simple sentences, the prindpal 
particulars of the scenes in which the heavenly 
teacher wrought his miracles, or delivered hk 
discourses. Every portion, consequently, of tb% 
land of his sojourning, becomes sacred and fiuni- 
liar to the mind. The river Jordan is not, by ac- 
cident, associated with our recollections of the de- 
scriptive narrative; it is remembered witkareligioos 
feeling, from the beautiful and impressive nnrslive 
of our Saviour's baptism. The Mount of Olives ; 
the brook Cedron ; the Lake of Gennesaret ; and 
the awful Calrary: — all these are so distinctly 
brought before us in the different recitals of the 
Evangelists, and make Jerusalem and its environs 
so present to the thoughts at every remembrance-of 
the human character of Christ, that it would be 
impossible for a person, accustomed to read the 
narrative of the Scriptures, to imagine the Son of 
God as teaching, performing his miracles, or dying 
amid other scenes. This is far less the case with 
regard to the accounts which have descended to 
our times of other great, but human masters df 
wisdom. The eloquent teachings of Plato may 
be read, without a moment's thought of his aca- 
demy; those of Epicurus without any remem- 
brance of his gardens ; and the dying discourses ef 
Socrates, with but a faint recollection of his pri- 
son. But who can read the discourses of the Sa- 
vionr, without seeming to be present On die eoU* 
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ttfjr manntainy by the searside, or in the crowded 
Qovta of the temple ? Who can hear of his raising 
the widow's son, of his conyersation with the Sa- 
maritan woman, or of his restoring the brother of 
Martha and Mary to his sisters, and not forever 
after feel that the words, which were uttered on 
each of these particular occasions, are associated 
with the distinct remembrance of a particular scenoy 
and that they would come with less force to the 
mind, if it were made to believe that it was un- 
certain when or where certain parts of the dis- 
couiaes were delivered ? Or, still farther, who can 
read the narrative of the crucifixion, and of th^ 
ciieamstances which preceded it, without the 
thoughts constantly recurring to the scenes amid 
which the fearful tragedy was performed ? 

There are few persons of whatever age, or even 
belief,. they may be, who have made themselves 
Cuniliar with the history of the founder of Christi- 
anity, without thus becoming habitually disposed 
to regard the different parts of the narrative with 
all the various appendages of the recital, the par- 
ticular scene and objects, as each making a great 
and divine picture, fitted for a distinct contempla- 
tioDf and claiming the peculiar homage of the 
•thoughts. It is little to be wondered at, therefore, 
that through every period, but more espedally in 
the earlier eras, of the church, multitudes of men 
have been found willing to undergo any hardships, 
and brave the greatest dangers, to visit the Holy 
Land. The most deeply devoted worshipper felt 
that his devotion would .be fed with a new and 
stronger flame amid those sacred scenes of his Sa- 
viour's trial and suffering ; and he who was still 
wairering in his mind, and felt the want of some- 
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thing {»«8ent and visible, to confirm it in ^ b^ 
lief of bis brethren, was naturally led to the birth- 
place of all the astonishing events on which it was 
.lo be founded. 

Jerusalem, though polluted and despoiled by the 
insulting hosts of pagan emperors, lost, at its down« 
fal, none of the veneration in which it had been 
anciently held by the believers in sacred history* 
The divine record of the importance which it once 
possessed, continued to preserve the remembrance 
of its holiness constantly present to the mind. 
Though its citadels might be beaten down by the 
power of the adversary, the sanctity of its name 
must forever remain undiminished ; and in the ruin 
and desolation which attended its abasement, the 
voice of its Great King was still thought to echo 
through its deserted streets. In most other re- 
«pects the Christian and the Jew had little cause 
for sympathy in their feelings ; but ov^ Jemsalem 
both could join in lamentation, for to both was 
the remembrance of its past history equally full of 
•deep and powerful interest. There the Lion of 
Judah had reigned in the might of Jehovah, and 
there the Lamb of God had conquered by suffer- 
ing and death. In both instances, it was the scene 
which the Almighty had chosen for the manifesta- 
tion of his greatest benevolence ; and the believer 
in the doctrines which supplanted the religion of 
Israel, felt the same veneration for the sacred soil, 
as did its primitive inhabitants. 

Having been made the centre of the infant 
church immediately after the ascension of our 
Lord, the Holy City became possessed of an im- 
portance proper to its new character as a metropo- 
litan see. This it continued to retain, even after 
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BO yestigm remained of what it had once heen in 
power and magnificence ; and the persecnted Chris* 
tians bent their looks with yeneration towards the 
dty in which was commenced the establishment 
of a chnrchy destined to spread its holy banners 
over the whole earth. 

At the conversion of the Emperor Constantine 
to the faith of Christianity, the anxious hopes of 
the persecuted belieyers were amply fulfilled. < That 
monarch, fnll of zeal for the honour of the religion 
he iiad embraced, sought, by erery means in his 
power,, to manifest the interest he took in the af- 
fiurs of the church ; and, among the first acts 
which he performed after his conversion, was the 
restoration of the Holy City to its former import* 
anoe. To effect this, he directed the patriarch 
Makarins to repair the tomb in which our Lord 
had been buried, and which was said to be at the 
foot of Mount Golgotha. After this was done 
according to his order, he built over it a magnifi- 
cent vault, and to the east of it a lofty and spa^ 
cions temple. Both the outer and inner pints of 
tiiis edifice were adorned with the most costly 
materials ; and care was taken, by the number of 
itB pillars, and the form of its different parts, to 
intimate the sacred mysteries it was designed to 
commemorate. Imnaediately after its construction, 
strangers from all countries flocked to worship in 
its splendid courts ; and the celebrated Eusebins 
consecrated it to the service of the Saviour, by his 
most eloquent discourses. Constantine also built 
another church at Mamre, in commemoration of 
Abraham's conversation with the Lord ; and his 
mother Helena, a woman deeply imbued with the 
most fervent pietyi erected one at Bethlehem^ near 

h 2 
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the scene of Cfarist's nativity, and anotber en tbc 
hill from wbieh he ascended. 
' Sufficient reasong had already existed to render 
the Holy Land an object of ineneraticm to the 
Chiigtian ; but additional strength was given to 
this feeling by the honour which Constantino and 
his mother had put upon every spot which history 
or tradition had made worthy of remembrance. 
Pilgrims, consequently, from all parts of the world, 
flocked to increase the small bands of devout voy- 
agers who, from the commencement of the ieli« 
gion, had at various intervals travelled to Jen»a- 
km. The zeal which the bold and patient spirits 
of these wanderers evinced, was so grateful to tbe 
church, that it conferred upon them many of its 
most valuable favours ; and pilgrimages were thus 
rondered an important part of a religious life. 

To protect any of these holy travellers 'was, 
moreover, in itself a highly meritorious aetion ; 
and the devout persons who were prevented, either 
by age, infirmity, or any other cause, from per- 
forming so arduous a duty as a pilgrimage, grati- 
fied themselves by providing the hard fare and 
simple necessaries of which the wayfruing stranger 
might have need, if he passed thenr doors. The 
richer among them carried their charity still far* 
ther, and built small hostleries in the most soli- 
tary and difficult parts of the pilgrim's route ; while 
the princes of Christendom passed laws to insura 
him protection and comfort in his hour of wean* 
ness. 

It is a singular circumstance, and serves well to 
prove how greatly pilgrimages were valued in those 
days, that notwithstanding the bloody contests 
which were waged between the different tribes 
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tikat invaded the ialliiig empire/ tiie naiton to 
the Holy Land continued their wanderings iinin* 
termpted. The diffieolties with which they had 
to contend, therefore, were principally such aa re- 
inlted from the length of the journey, and the dan* 
ger whidi must necessarily attend a lonely stranger 
travelling on foot through many and various conn- 
tries* But several of these were removed, as we 
faa,va seen, by the hospitable care of pious Chris* 
tians ; others 'were diminished by the publication 
of an Itinerary from Bonrdeaux to Jerusalem, in 
which was contained an account of all the places 
through which the pilgrim ought to pass, with 
their distances from each other, and such informa* 
tion as might be of service to bun on his way. 
When he arrived at Jerusalem, he had to dreild 
the want neither of money nor friends. An ex" 
tensive and excellent hospital received him into 
the company of other faithful worshippers of the 
Savioor; and, secure of protection and support* 
he was able immediately, and without care, to re- 
sign himself to the sacred business of his journey. 
Prayers and religions ceremonies had accom- 
panied the pilgrim as he set forth from his home 
to traverse the distant and unknown regions in 
which lay the adored objects of his search. If he 
returned in safety, he was regarded as one of the 
most renerable of men, as having been favoured 
by the singular protection of God, and as gifted 
with a degree of holiness which could not be ac- 
quired by any less perilous enterprise. Prayers 
were publicly offered up in thanksgiving for his 
safety; and he presented a palm branch, which 
was'laid upon the altar, as a solemn token of his 
|»inng performed the pilgrimage. ' 
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Bfit foiotfaer circamstance contribnted to' tfug^ 
ment both the passion for, and the Talne of; these 
jonmies. With the reneration for the Holy Land, 
there also existed a similar feeling of regard for 
whatever relics remained of the venerated men 
who had spent their lives in the establishment of 
the faith ; and, above all, for those which were 
supposed to exist of the Saviour himself. Such 
was the honour rendered to these relics, that oathfl 
taken upon them were supposed to be doubly bind*- 
ing. The most solemn preparation of mind and 
heart was thought necessary when they were in- 
spected ; and if they were rightly approached and 
contemplated with befitting adoration, the beholder 
was believed to receive a fresh addition of > divine 
grace. Nor was their power much less -than that 
which belonged to the living subject. Miracles of 
the most extraordinary nature were wrought by 
the touch of a piece of raiment, or by the influ- 
ence of a thread of hair, or offbe parings of a 
nail; and in the traditionary marvels related of 
Charlemagne, we find even the opening of the cas- 
ket, which contained the relics, attended with the 
divinest manifestations of their miraculous powers*. 

The collecting of these sacred memorials of the 
great and holy became at last one of the most 
fruitful sources of fraud ever employed by men 
professing religion. But at first, there is little 
doubt, they were sought for, and valued as the 
best boons of heaven ; the • fainting wanderer laid 
the treasure to his bosom ; felt secure, and con- 
sidered his labour amply repaid, however long 
had been his toils, if he bore it safely with him to 
his homel As long as this feeling remained, there 
Was no particular danger attending the respect with 
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viUcli a rdic wm regarded ; — ^be who bad borna 
ereiy toil and peril to Tisit a distant land, might 
well be allowed to bring back some memento of 
bis joaroey, and to contemplate it witb a renewal 
of the feelings which had attended him in his wan- 
derings. Bat it was not long before an evil cos- 
torn was introduced, of baying and selling these 
precious remains of past ages and of their holy chil- 
dren; and then began that system of fraad which 
to l<mg disgraced the church. The ministers of 
religion, and especially the superiors of monaste- 
ries, supposed that objects, so fitted to inspire re- 
neration, might be made senriceable to their spiri- 
taal influence. Relics, therefore, were sought for, 
and pilgrims Were almost the only persons from 
^hom it was possible to obtain any article of the 
kind. They were accordingly instituted in their 
new profession of barter ; and in the open markets 
^ Europe fovnd ample opportunity of selling 
whaterer articles they might have the good for- 
tune to collect. The supposed discovery of the 
true cross, and of other objects of the same kind^ 
gare rise to hundreds of impostures ; and almost 
every church in Christendom was graced with some 
pretended relic of the Redeemer or his apostles. 

With this tinge of deceit and credulity, the cus- 
tom of pilgrimages continued to gain strength every 
day; nor was the duty considered les^ sacred, or 
the person of the traveller less venerable, because 
a fraud was occasionally practised, of which there 
was little opportunity or inclination to discover the 
extent. But, about the year 610, when Heracli- 
us was emperor of the Greeks, and after the en- 
joyment of a peace which was said to exist no- 
where beside, Jerusalem fell under the power of 
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the Persians. Tbirty-siz thousand ChrlstiaiA om 
said, by William of Tyre, to have perished on tlid 
occasion ; while those who sarvived wept at the 
pollution of the Cross, which had been home away 
with the other trophies of the victor, and waited 
with gloomy and afflicted minds some change in 
the Divine counsels, which might restore them to 
their privileges, and again raise it triumphantly is 
the Holy City. 

This event at length arrived. The pray«s ol 
the faithful were heard, and the Chric^ianB saw 
the brave Emperor first conquer their enemy and 
oppressor, and then, even in the glow of victory, 
take up the Cross, and bear it, with naked feet, 
to the top of Calvary I 

But hitherto no power had existed sufficiently 
strong to disturb the Christians in a permanenl 
maniier. For the first three centuries of our «ra^ 
the charch had suffered the most appaUing perse* 
sutions ; but the three subsequent ones were maiic* 
ed by events of a different character, not calee* 
lated, perhaps, to strengthen the cause of truth, 
but well fitted to promote the growth of ecclesias^' 
tical power, and to give importance to the ritea 
and observances which it instituted. It was not 
destined, howeyer, that the Christian church should 
be exposed to the perils only of her growing su* 
perstitions. An enemy, who had his birth in the 
mysterious dispensations of Providence, was pre* 
paring to hurl himself, like a flamiog minister of 
wrath, on her weak and trembling people. He 
stood with the sword drawn, which had been sharp- 
ened in the lightnings of the Almighty ; and he on- 
ly waited for the signal to drive it irresistibly 
through innumerable ranks of Christian victims. 
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' The^^eotAblishment of Mahometanism in tho 
ie^renth eel^aiy, affected, more than any other 
•vent which has ever occurred, the condition of the 
church. The genius and splendid enthusiasm of 
Mahomet were second only to inspiration, and the 
progress which his religion made in subduing mens 
minds to its authority, inferior only to the divine 
and miraculous publication of the Gospel. As if 
it were esteemed necessary by Providence, that a 
apiiitiial religion approaching to corruption, should 
be opposed by one which, of all impostures, was 
die least idolatrous, Mahometanism, rose with a 
Btreng^ and sternness of character, which soon 
rendered it formidable to Christendom. 

The slow success which attended the first ef- 
finrts of Mahomet, would have dbcouraged a less 
powerful and fervent mind. His original converts 
were his wife, his cousin Ali, Abubeker, a man 
of wealth. and influence, and his slave. Three 
yearfr passed before he could number fourteen be* 
lievers in his prophetic mission, and ten before he 
could openly contend with the hostile factions of 
his native dty. At last, being obliged to seek safe- 
ty in flight, he obtained the alliance of some of the 
mhabitants of Medina, and, strengthened by their 
rapport, was enabled to defend his claims to vene* 
ration and authority. No longer doubtful as to 
the measures he was to pursue, he boldly marshal- 
led his followers in warlike array ; and, inspiring 
them with the confidence which belongs to an un- 
shrinking fiiith in immortality, led them forth as 
the aposUes of his faith. For some time his en- 
terprises were confined to incursions against the 
ve^bonring tribes ; and, by seizing on the wealth 
which the caravana were transporting across the de- 
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serty he was eo^bl^ to supply hi* InereMiog fore^ 
with the aeceasary proyisions. Tbos aidedt ha 
successively subdued all his former enemies ; aad? 
4eclaiiog, with admirable policy, if not religiauft 
enthusiasm, that the true faith should alone exiftt 
in the country of his birth, he proceeded to crush: 
the different sects into which the inhabitants were 
divided. Of these the Jews were by no meaiiB> 
the most mercifully treated ; and no less than •e* 
yen hundred of that ill-fated people were at one. 
time buried alive by the order of the prophet. * 

The conquests of this astonishipg chief uow in** 
creased in importance, and Arabia was entirely.- 
subjected to his sway. After his death in the year 
632, his successors continued to follow the path 
be had pointed out tp them ; and Persia, Syii»»' 
!^gypt, Africa, and Spain, .felt the weight of the. 
Qonqueror's invincible arm. Had it not beea for 
liie valour and abilities of Charles Martel, not onljri 
Spain, but Gaul would have fallen a prey to the 
victorious caliph, and all Europe woold prpbabl^. 
liave experienced the fate which attended the. 
countries of the East. But it was by the invusiait 
of Syria,, undertaken by Abubeker, the immediate 
successor of the prophet, that the power of the. 
Moslem wiw brought most directly iu coutaet with 
that of the Christian. That earliest friend and dia- 
ciple of Mahoipet, possessed with the utmost ve-. 
neration for the nanpe of his predecessor, a steady, 
and intrepid character, which, if it wanted thd, 
deep and burning enthusiasm of a prophet, was. 
admirably fitted to the cares aud important enter- 
prises which demanded its ene]^e8«^ Havini^ 

* GiblKMI. 
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oonmiiltfid tbe direction of the army to Abu Oba* 
dfthy the fkll of Bosra and Damaacus, two of the 
most important cities of Syria, established the 
glory of his short caliphate. Tliis sncceiBs Was 
followed, in the reign of Omar, by the taptnre of 
Hefiopolis and' other places of coHseqtience ; and 
in the tremendons battle of Yermnk, the Christian 
force received a defeat which left the country at ^ 
mercy of the conqueror. The siege of Jernsalemt 
was ^n immediately determined upon by the ca« 
liph and his lieutenants ; and the exultiog army of 
the crescent moved forwards to beset the Holy 

aty. 

A. D. 637. Many circumstaxuses contributed 
to femdier Jerusalem ye&erable in the eyes of the 
Modem. The descent of Mahomet was traced 
htm the patriarch Abraham ; and the wild raCis 
to which he belonged, claimiBd brotherhood with 
the more favoured childfen of their common h^ 
dier. They bad not inherited the sacred soil ; but 
they refused not to give it honour as the abiding 
place of holy prophets, and as highly blessed by 
God in mnuky of his memorablie ministrations. To 
these reasons, f<^ the veneration in which %hA 
disciples of Mahomet held the city of David, was 
added the example of the prophet himself. His 
leligiOB, which was derived from the Jewish and 
Christian scriptures, rather than from the sourtses 
of his own invention, recognised the holiness of al« 
most every object which Was dear to the hearts Of 
purer believers. Jerusalem, acoordii^ly, had been 
made the scene of one of his most ^Ktraordinary 
prophetic visions. He had been carried thither, 
says the tradiUon, from the temple of Mecca, oit 
an animal of a strange nature, called the borack> 
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waA in cmnpaoy with the angel Gabriel. 'Frtmt 
the temple of the Holy City he^ passed through 
the seven heavens, and was strengthened by tlie 
ialntations of angels, and of the most renowhed fa- 
thers of the antient chnrch. 

Exdted by these recollections, the Moslem, on 
coining within sight of the sacred spot; repeated 
aloud the words of' the Koran : ** Let us enter into 
the Holy Land which God has promise us, " and 
the victorions army began its work of destraction. 

The imminent danger to which they now fonnd 
themselves exposed, animated the Christians to the 
most resolute exertions. The name of Mahomet 
was an object of bitter hatred to the disciples of 
the cross, and the triumphs which had attendcfti 
the fierce and rapid progress of his followers, filled 
them with apprehension. For four months did 
they desperately defend the Holy City of their 
Saviour. But neither their enthusiasm, nor the 
strength of the citadel, was piroof against the valour 
of the beuegers ; and the patriarch Sofronius was 
at lengdi obliged to sue for peace. 

The sacredness of the place obtained for 'its in- 
habitants a much more ftivourable treatment than 
had been enjoyed by other vanquished towns. 
Their independence, it is true, was lost, and they' 
were thenceforward to be subject to the capricious 
will of a conqueror and fanatical enemy ; but pil- 
lageand shiugfater had, in other instances, attended 
the approach of the Mahometan forces, and the 
Christians had reason to congratulate themselves 
on their good fortune. The principal articles of 
the capitulation were, that they should have the 
liberty of observing their religions rites in all the 
churdies already biull» but diat they should ^reet- 
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no' DAW ones; th«t tb^y should plaee no crostei 
npoQ theii* churches, nor hear them or the Gospels 
about in procession ; that their bells should not 
lingy only as they served for clocks ; and that ia 
dress, names, and customs, they should keep them* 
seWea distinct from the Mussulmans, whom they 
were bound to honour by every means in theit 
power. To prevent the evils, which, notwithstand* 
ing the proposed capitulation, the patriarch dread- 
ed might attend the surrender of the ^wn, he 
made it a condition of his submission, that the 
Caliph Omar himself should come to Jerusalem 
^pd sign the treaty. No greater praise was ever 
givepi to a victorious sovereign than that which was 
implied in this request ; and we may justly form 
the highest respect for the truth and moderation 
of the Mahometan chidf. 

The journey of Omar is described as that of a 
stem Arab, despising the luxuries of the world, 
bat exhibiting, in the simplicity of his deportment» 
the grave and noble virtues of an exalted soul* 
Habited in the simplest garb, and mounted on m 
red carnal, he entered the city, atid was received 
by Sofronius. They then proceeded together to 
the church of the sepulchre, the object most dear 
^ and venenlble to the sorrowful Christians. Here, 
unable to suppress his grief, which was heightened 
by the lamentations of his people, the patriarch 
exchiimed in the bitterness of his heart, that the 
prophet's ** abomination of desolation " was now 
indeed at hand. The forbearance of the conqueror, 
however great, could not save the vanquished from 
the most afflicting spectacles. He had the gene- 
rosity to set an example to his followers, not to 
disturb the worship of the Christians, and prayed 
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only on the steps of the chnrch, while Sofrdftins 
was perforniing bis devotions within. But a lofty 
mosqne soon rose conspicuously on Monnt Moriah, 
and on the spot where Jacob was said to bare slept 
when he saw his memorable vision. Crowds of 
Moslems filled the spacious temple ; the sound 
of the false worship mingledl with insulting 
sc(^ to bewilder the trembling Christians ; and 
every where was to be seen some token of the 
triumph which had been gained by the base futh, 
while their own holy religion was deprived of all 
the glory with which its disciples had sought to 
honour it. Worn down with grief at this melan- 
choly condition of his beloved city, the venerable 
patriarch did not long survive the calamity^ bnt 
died, it is said, of a broken heart. 
^ While Omar lived, no greater evils appear to 
have been suffered by the Christians, than were 
the necessary consequence of their living nnder 
the rule of men who had conquered them in battle, 
and were ardent believers in a different faith. But 
when the moderating hand of this just and bene- 
volent Caliph was removed, they began to experi- 
ence far more heavily the misfortunes of their con- 
dition. Neither their churches nor their houses 
were safe from the rude intrusion of the Moslem, 
and insult and death were his most frequent at- 
tendants. New restrictions were added to those 
which had formed the articles of the capitulation, 
and fresh taxes imposed as the price of the meanest 
prifileges. But neither the cruelty nor the avarice 
of their oppressors, was so bitterly felt i|s the cold 
policy with which they attacked their religiqus 
freedom. The greatest degradation to which a 
church can be subjected, is the loss of its power 
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to determine the qoalifiGations of its ministers. 
The Mahometan mlersv well aware of this, pro- 
ceeded to attack the Christians in the strongest 
defences of their purity as a religious body. They 
took from them the right of electing a patriarch 
without their intervention, and by this regulation 
completed the prostration of their afflicted subjects. 
The leathern thong with which they compelled 
them' constantly to appear, might be borne unre- 
piningly, where even the Lord himself had suffered 
contumely and grief; but to see the power of an 
infidel and impostor thus destroying the freedom 
of the church, was not a sorrow for which Chris- 
tian resignation was a remedy. 

The progress of Mahometanism was not less 
marked by the contentions of rival chiefs than it was 
by the slatighter and ruin which attended their arms. 
The rise of new dynasties folio wed almost as a neces- 
sary consequence upon the vast accessions which 
were every year made to the dominions of the Pro- 
phet. The race of the Ommiades ceased to exist with 
the fourteenth Caliph of that house, and the Abas- 
«ides obtained the superiority. Bagdad, the seat 
of their splendid rule, became^ if we may credit 
tnUIition, a vast palace, adorned with all the won- 
ders of magnificence which the riches of an em- 
pire can procure. But it was under the reign of 
the celebrated Harun Al Raschid, that the Maho- 
metan power began to promote the cause of learn- 
ing and philosophy. Not less politic in his coun- 
aelsy than brave in the field, that able monarch 
pursued a line of liberal conduct, which has ob- 
tained him the universal praises of posterity. 

The Christians of Jerusalem, during the changes 
to which the'rindriesof their mastera had given 
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Urth» were kept in a slate of alternate despak and 
hope. Sometimes they suffered the most criMd 
penecations from the pride which iiiflamed theoon^ 
qncrory and at others were secore in llie (fonhts widi 
winch he was harassed by his ambition. Bat thair 
distresses were, in no slight degree^ alleviated by the 
oommiseration with which they were regarded hy 
the Christians of the West. By their^ beneTolenee, 
Uieir wants were reltered, the burden of their aj^ 
pressive tribate rendered lighter, and enconnge* 
ment given them to rest assured of the prayers 
and affectionate sympathy of their happier brethren. 
The passion for pilgrimages had aliso continued 
undiminished ; and it was further strengthened by 
the estdilishment of a yearly (tar at Jerusalem, in 
which the most valuable articles of Eastern eamtm 
inerce were purchased by the strangers, who were 
enabled thereby to unite a profitnble commerce 
with the duties of devotion. 

But at the time when Harun established the 
splendid empire of the Abassides over the East, 
Europe was astonished with the victories and 
power of Charlemagne. Never were two mo* 
narchs more fitted to be cotemporaries. Each waa 
possessed of territories which, if added by either 
valour or policy to those of the other, would have 
rendered him a universal monarch ; but ta each 
had been awarded as noble a courage, and as pro- 
found a wisdom. The grandeur of their reigaa 
was equal. The stem and frugal Frank had too 
much dignity to make an Oriental palace nece8<» 
sary to his glory, and the renowned Caliph had too 
great a nature to lose the i^lendour of his worth in 
die pomp of his court* 

Convinced of each other*a merit, these orie« 
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l««tad princoa fonned an aUianoe wUdb beih lib* 
tory and romance haya loTed to deacribe in the 
moat f^wiag language. In nothing, however, waa 
the beaeit of the peace iriiich existed between 
tbem more conspicnooa than in the alleviation it 
afforded the Chnstiani of Jemtalem. Among the 
predona gifts by which Haran manifested his fth 
■fieol for Charlemagne, and which the latter re^ 
ftamed by presents equally magnifioent, waa the 
moat valoable offering which tibe Caliph oonld 
make to the pride or devotion of the Emperoi. 
Ilia waa no less than the keys of the H<^y City, 
and of the sepnlchre. There might be policy, aa 
it baa been alleged, in this procedure of Haran ; 
bat if there was, it was the policy of a great mindf 
not less cantions perhaps of flinging away domi* 
nion than an inferior one, but daring to pursue a. 
nobler eoune of action, because it could better 
trust in itself to repair the mischiei^ if it producdl 
any. 

The protection which the Church in the East 
obtained through these circumstances, gave it rest 
from the miseries it had so long suffisred ; and the 
growing commerce of Europe and Asia became 
•very year a greater object of attention. The rich 
spices and splendid silks of the East were sought 
for as necessary luxuries ; and the maritime cities 
of Italy shortly owed both their wealth and their 
independence to the success with which they en- 
tered upon the profitable traffic. The mild rule 
of Harun was continued by his immediate suc- 
eessors; and hopes might have been entertain- 
ed liy the Christians &at their misiery.was cot 
short, and that the light of freedom and prosperity 
wttuld again shine, upon them in all its brighmass. 
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It may be dombted whetber, if tbis had indflelL 
been the case^ the strength and purity of their 
fakh would not have been pat to a severer trial 
than it experienced under the violent yoke of its 
enemies. But they were not to be long exposed 
to the enervating e£Pect8 of a treacherous tranquil- 
lity. The resemblance which existed between the 
•characters of the great Charles and Harun Al 
'Rasehid, - was unfortunately continued in the fate 
of their descendants.' The magnificence which stir* 
jrounds a conqueror, and is the reward of his toila^ 
is generally destined to be the ruin of his succes- 
aors* The prudence which has gained wealth is 
seldom corrupted in its possession ; and the luxury 
of courts only begins its work of ruin when the 
valour or wisdom, or whatever it may be which 
establisbed them, ceases to be active. 

The magnificence and . splendour in whicbtbe 
Caliphs lived at Bagdad, speedily annihilated the 
gradually decaying spirit of their warlike virtue* 
The most disastrous disputes contributed still far- 
ther to weaken the authority of the royal house; 
and in a short time the Turkish Emirs, to whom 
they had delegated the power which they were unable 
to wield themselves, dared to answer their demand 
of assistance, by a bold refasal. This was foUoW" 
ed by an open revolt ; and they erected inde- 
pendent sovereignties at the foot of their master's 
throne. The princes of Christendom were not 
inattentive to these convulsions in the empire of 
their redoubtable enemy, and conceived it to be a 
filvdmable time for their attempting his total destruc- 
tion. The Greek Emperor Nicephorus, therefore, 
and after him, his successor Ximisces, advanced 
with a powerful army into the territory of the 
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Cttliph* The saccesses of the fonDer were stop* 
ped by the indisposition which his clergy mani* 
tested to promise him or his army the honours of 
military martyrdom ; and his principal conqueslp 
the capture of Antioch, was dearly pud for by 
the sacrifice which the Saracens made of the Patn* 
arch of Jerusalem to their revengefnl rage. Xi* 
miscea obtained more important adyantages. The 
mercantile Venetians, the Christians of Sjnria and 
Armenia, loudly applauded the resolution he had 
taken to humble the Moslem, and promised him 
their aid in his nndertaking. With a rapidity that 
almost rivalled the proudest conquests of the cres* 
cent, he compelled the Caliph of Bagdad to the 
humiliating conditions of a tributary, obtained poe- 
aession of all the cities of Judea, and, in an equally 
rapid manner, passed in triumphant battle through 
the whole of Syria and Egypt. But the progress 
of the conqueror was stopped by death, and the 
firuits of his rapid career perished as n^idly as 
they had been obtaiilked* 

The course of events in the fortunes of Maho- 
metanism returned, therefore, into its old channels, 
as if it had never been interrupted. ' At length a 

Cpart of Africa, together with Syria and 
t, fell under the dominion of princes of the 
house of Fatima. The new sovereigns fixed their 
royal seat in Egypt, and for some time the Chris- 
tiana of Jesnsalem had no cause to complain of the 
change of masters. They continued to enjoy a- 
bout^tbe same degree of religious liberty as under 
the reign of the Abassides ; and the commerce, 
which was kept up by their means, was too profit- 
able to their rulers to be in any danger of de- 
ttmctive restricdons. Both partm> indeed, seem 
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to bay^ been as well contented with each. oiher» 
aa could be the case in the relation which the 
conquered hold to the conqaering ; and peace and 
prosperity again dawned on the sacred city. 

This cheering prospect continued till Hakem^ 
the third of the Fatimite Caliphs, ascended the 
throne, when the Christians were amazed at find- 
ing themselves under the yoke of a tyrant, whose 
cruelty was only equalled by his caprice. History 
has not a more remarkable or a more repulsive 
character than Hakem. He was possessed of e 
wild and visionary mind ; and, instead of seeking 
food for his imagination in the books of the Koran, 
nourished it with the dreams of his own pride. 
Casting off the faith of bis fathers, and disdaining 
to be only a king, or the descendant of a prophet, 
he assumed, to himself the attributes of a divine 
person, and in that character demanded the adora- 
tiOin of his subjects* The disciplea of Christ and 
Ma^met were alike hateful to the mind of this 
aspirant after the honours of an earthly god* He 
could not endure to see the worship paid to the 
names of these his rivals in divinity, and he used 
tlie resources which his dominions afforded him 
to prove himself possessed of as much power as 
he considered necessary to demonstrate his supe- 
riority. 

In. his conduct towards the disciples of Maho* 
met, he was obliged, however unwillingly, to re^ 
strain his self-adoration within the limits of safe 
policy ; but no considerations of this kind bound 
him to spare the Christians under his sway. With 
a fury which burnt like the wild fire of a fresh vol- 
cano, he burst upon their Holy City, converted 
the noble church of the resurrection into a Jieajp 
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of miiUy and strore, with impotent rage, to de- 
stroy even the traces of the sepulchre itself. A 
frightful depravity was added to these deeds by 
the circamstance, that the mother of Hakem was 
a Christian, and his uncle the Patriarch of Jeru- 
ttlem. But neither superstition, fanaticism, nor 
persecution, recognises the divinity of nature, or 
the duties and sympathies which she inculcates. 
When they stop in their destructive career, it is 
generally because they have exhausted the spirits 
of the oppressor, not that he has learnt to hate 
Ms oppression. With almost as little appearance 
of reason for the change as for his former actions,' 
the Oaliph ^suddenly altered his conduct towardi 
tfate Christians, became for a short time more hu- 
mane in his treatment, and then again let loose 
his vengeance, to their terror and destruction. 
' The rootdd hatred of the Moslem to the faith- 
lb], failed not to take advantage of the freedom 
which was given it by the conduct of Hakem. 
The assistance which the Christians seemed capa- 
ble of obtaining from their brethren in the West,' 
had instilled a sort of fiear into the minds of their 
enemies, which made them watchful of every 
occasion to tighten the yoke of subjection. The 
persecutions, therefore, which they originally suf- 
fered at the hands of the Caliph, were multiplied 
to infinity by the animosity of their fellow-sub- 
jects. To the sorrow which they experienced at 
teeing their churches destroyed or converted U> 
some base purpose, their religious rites interdict* 
ed, and theinselves treated with the bitterest scorn, 
was added that of being continually at the mercy 
of men, who thought it a merit, by the basest 
tfeachery or ftlseboodi to accelerate their down* 
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bl* A 0tory is told by the bistomns of tbe tinier 
wbich illiutnites tbe misenble condition of inoee* 
eant peril to wbich this circamstance reduced tbem* 
Tbe Moslem yielded not to tbe most deroat Cbri»T 
tiftn in bis veneration fw tbe temples of Tel%ioiu 
Tlie sanctity of bis mosqne was to be preserved 
by every means in bis power, and could not be 
invaded without tbe direst punishment beii^ kan 
flicted on the sacrilegious offender. To their grept 
horror, therefore, the Christians beard one monn 
fng, daring the season of persecntion, that a dead 
dog bad been found in a mosque ; and that the 
enraged worshippers bad only quitted tbe temple 
to fill tbe streets with curses on them, as the snpi^ 
posed authors of the crime. To plead their isno^ 
cence, or to prove that the circumstance was thm 
invention of a bitter enemy to complete their min^ 
they knew was vain ; and, in the deepest conatemac 
tion, they assembled, to await the dreadful sterai^ 
which they saw ready to burst upon their heads* 
While thus paralyzed by fear, a young manof their 
company came forth, and with a. courage, in whidt 
piety and the love of his companions Ind an equal 
jpart, declared himself ready to die, wid, by the 
sacrifice of bis single life, obtain the safety of 
thousands, Tbe only reward he begged for hja 
self-devotion was, that be might be remembered 
by his feHoW'^beKevers, and that they might* regard 
his family with respect. With unshrinking forti- 
tude, he immediately presented himself before the 
enraged Moslems, declared that he was tbe sole 
author of tbe crime wbich had been committed^ 
and instantly fell a sacrifice to their fury« The re* 
membrance wbich the young and heroic Cbristiaa 
prayed for,' has been preserved through many eiic* 
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eawfiog geaeialiima ; and Tmbo, wbo.made his 
iMi^ie< action the fonndalion of the seeondbook of 
tlie. Jeiufialeni DeliFcredy bat crowned it with the 
gieenest hmrlb of the muse. 

. The distresses of the persecuted Christians th 
veke a feeling not uncommon in any age to aetate 
^ national affliction. They conceived Uiemselvea 
the subjects of awful elemental : phenomena* An 
CBtraoniinary winter of storm and gloom, .und the 
tarible ravi^ea of an earthquake, contributed* to 
fix the idea in theu: minds, that some tremendous 
change was at hand ; and rast numbers of peo* 
pie i believed that the end of the world had ar-^ 
lived* A new , importance, was given .to the 
fiMy Land by these curcumstances. > The princes 
<tf Europe .were unwiUmg to engage in war with 
its powerful masters; but the faithful disciples of 
the ehorch derived fresh inducements for the per^ 
foimance of pilgrimages, from the danger with 
iMdi they were attended. Believers of every 
tank, from the most obscure individuals to the 
proud baron and the venerable bishop and abbot* 
thronged to the sacred scene of their Saviour's hu- 
miliation and triumph ; and the successors of the 
persecuting Caliph pursued the policy of their pre- 
deceeaors, granting the Chris.tians the power of ex* 
wmsii^ their religion, and of rebuilding the church- 
es which had been destroyed during the^eign of 
Hakem. The most usual time for the arrival 
ef the pilgrims in the Holy City was Easter, a 
period marked by the annual miracle of the sacred 
fire which then descended from heaven, and lit the 
lamps which burnt in the sepulchre. The regular 
tribute which was exacted of the inhabitants of Je- 
luaalem was two pieces of gold. _ Having paid 
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iUb priot for iheir iafety, lliey were pennitted to 
possess a particular quarter of the city ; to esta^ 
bliih places for the reception of their foreign lire* 
thren, of a size proportionable to their increasing 
numbers ; and to hokly in consequence, an almost 
unintermpled intercourse with die European go- 
Temments* The state of the Byzantine Empevora 
was seldom sudi as to make them fit to be pro- 
teciops ; and the other Christian powers were ei- 
ther at too great a distance, or too oppressed by 
internal contests, to be r^^arded in that liglit. 
The course of eyents, ther^ore, was necessarily 
left to itself, so far as human assistance was ymmk* 
oemed ; and Jerusalem had to lyitness prosperity 
or affliction^ hope or despair, as dominion fluctua- 
ted between the aereral posaessors of Maboflnetaa 
«ithoiity» 
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CHAPTER VII. 
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Thx rise of tbd Torkish powvr was tnarked with 
many gcaad and interestiiig eraita* Hm ehaiao* 
tar of. seTenil of the chieftaina was lliat <tf Mam 
and noble men ; and they eetablished tbeniMliiaa 
q/a the mined thrones of their mastos, with all the 
vigonr of a proud ambition^ seeking new objects 
for the trial <^ their brarery. The names of To* 
gml Beg, Alp Arslan, Malek Shah, and others, 
are fiuniHar to the stadents of history ; and tf the 
moat splendid yirtnes of soldiers and oonqoeroia 
merit the regard of nations, they deserve to be 
plaoed on the first line of the heroic catalogue. 
From » n|de tribe, inhabiting the conntry beyond 
the Ozns and Iscsrtes^ they beesme the conquerors 
and masters of Asia, carried^ their forces agaiast 
the bonndaries of the empire, and made the mo* 
sarchs of Constantinople tremble on their thrSoM, 
and all Eorope look with ifismay on the impaiding 
min* 

A. D. 1 076* After haTiagondergone almost every 
eril which was to be expected from their situation, 
the Christians of Jerasal^ became salject to 
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fierce and warlike race. Tie capture of the city by 
the lieutenant of Malek Shah, was marked by none 
of the moderation which had, some centaries be* 
fore, distinguished the conquest of the just and 
moderate Omar. Despising both Christians and 
Mussulmans, the impatient victors entered the 
town, and instantly deluged it with the blood oi 
the inhabitants. Nor was the condition of the siif- 
fsrers much improTod, when the first savage thirst 
of the conqueror had been assuaged. Oppressions^ 
which had not been thought of by their former 
masters, were employed to drive them to despair, 
and no hope seemed to remain for them but that 
of death. When they attempted to worship in 
the clinrches, of which the sanctity had been re« 
spected'by all the Caliphs • except Hakenn they 
vrexe peroecnted hj an infuriated rabble of thmt 
enemiee, who, with shouts and threatening da- 
mours, drowned the voice of their prayers. Nor 
was this all. It was one of the greatest pleaanrsa 
which a Christian could possess, to see the pro* 
fessors of his fidth coming, after a long and pe* 
rilons journey, to enjoy the rich reward of their 
toils in die peace and divine sanctity of the Holy 
City. Every sympathy of his soul was awakened 
At die spectacle of thousands of these pious tra« 
rollers joining with him, in his worship of the 
Saviour. They reminded him of the country of 
Us.birth, frequently brought him intelligenoe of 
Us distant home, and, in the brotherhood of afiPec* 
tion and feith, made him feel more deeply his 
union with the universal family of the faithfuL 
It was with the most afflicting emotions, therefore, 
that the Christians of Jerusalem not only saw them- 
selves deprived of their privileges^ their churches 
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p<Aite(l» ml thw' lives everj home M danger, hnA 
menji of tbeir bFethren^ Weaiy and faisfmg vnih 
l0iig joqnieyifigSy inhibited from entering ijie eilf* 
Nolfaing could more dktiactly prore the barbarity 
and %iioraiice of tbeir oppressors than tins condnet 
towards the f ilgrims^ By their frequent oonoovne, 
Jemaalem enjoyed a prosperity of which its sore- 
reigBe obtained the principal advantage ; and t» 
load them with additionsJ exaettons, was to e4datt«< 
ger the profitable commerce which was pribdpally 
carried on by their means. But the liirks were 
as blind to any soggestions of policy, as they were 
to those of humanity; and preferred dosing the 
gat^s of the city against all who should not pay n 
pie^ of gold, to admitting the useful but despised 
travellers. 

Having exhausted all their stores in the Way, 
maay of thie pi^rims, when they reached the KpaUa 
0f Jerusalem^ were in a state of complete destt* 
tntioB. Their garments tom» their limbs stiff and 
tremblifl^, and their spirits exhausted with the 
long endurance of hardship and peril, they had 
0iily the hopes of obtaining i^id from the charity 
of iheir brethren, to 'support them in the last 
stages ai their- journey. Nor had their expecta* 
tioBs till now been disappointed. Both public and 
private hospitality had been employed in solacing 
Aem after their fatigues ; and to see Jerusalem, 
was to know, that at least the bodily hardships 
which belonged to their undertaking would be for 
a time removed.. It was with horror and despair, 
therefore, that the pilgrims who arrived after the 
Turks had obtained possession of the city, found 
themselvea shut out from their long-expected place 
of repMe. Unable to pay the tribute de man d ed, 

m2 
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diey were obliged to remain !n the opm eoimtry^' 

And, without food or shelter, numbers of theia 

perished by want, or bjr diseases brought on dnroii^ 

fstigae and exposure to the elements. EtBa 

ioeh as these filled the mmds of die Eai^tem Chris* 

tiaos with far greater dismay than the fiery and 

impmous fanaticism of Hakem. ' Their churclies^ 

it- is true, were torn to the ground by his comn 

waaxkdf and many of their most pious brethren had 

perished under his sword ; but their sufferings, at 

that time, were the work of a single man, whose 

cruelty was the mainspring of all the evils they 

^ endured from his inferior ministers. The peiae- 

entions, on the contrary, which they were now 

doomed to bear, rose from the wild hatred and 

contempt of a new race of oppressors. There was 

no hope thiaty on the death of one chief, another 

might obtain the rule more favourable to their 

safety ; the whole multitude of their conquo^irs 

•was imbued with the same cruel and vimiictiTe 

spirit, add seemed to rejoice in ike despair of its 

d^^raded subjects. 

It was the misfortune of the Christians, thai 
they had fallen under the authority of those bar- 
barous tribes of the Turks, who had partaken in 
none of the humanizing improvements of >civilisa* 
lion. The military power of the victorious chiefs 
whose names we have mentioned, was 'tempered 
with the desire of difilusing knowledge ^taaefyng 
their subjects, and with many of those shining 
qualities of a mognificent generosity, and tfoble- 
tiess of demeanour, in which conquerors some* 
times fortunately delight, to the safety and hap- 
piness of their subjects. But,' after Toucasb, 
the brother of the celebrated Malek Shah, bad 
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taken posseosion of JerasaleiD, be res^ned the 
conmiand of it to an Emir^ who, with his tribe^ 
partook neither of the idrtaeg nor of die improve- 
ments of the more powerful races. They ^had 
been bred op to find enjoyment in no other pnrsiiit 
tbui war ; and warriors, in their propw and original 
nature, know of no other gratification than crael* 
ty while in action, and oppression while in repose. 
By an artful stroke of policy, the Caliph of Bag^ 
dad had contrived to inflame the reli^ons feelings 
of these barbarians. He represented the hostile 
fsmilies of the Mahometan dynasty as the enemies 
€^ God as well as themselves ; and wherever the 
Tnrianans ccrnqnered, the children of All fell vic- 
tims to their twofold animosity. The eettlement» 
-therefore, of a people thus barbarous, and oppos- 
ed to both classes of the inhabitants, could not but 
throw the subject city into the most deplorable 
state of confusion. Nor was the distress confined 
to the immediate neighbourhood of Jerusalem. 
The rapid conquests of the Turks had made them 
masters of every avenue by which die pious pil- 
grims could approach the sacred territory. Scarce- 
ly had the traveller lost sight of Constantinople, 
when his eye met the boasting trophies of the bar- 
barian. Every step he set was thenceforward in 
' sight of enemies, to whom the holiness of his cha^* 
racter was a source of the bitterest hate. He 
could turn nowhere for refuge ; for not merely the 
dark passes of the mountains, or the wide and un- 
populated plains, were the dwellings of his lawless 
foes, but the noble cities in which his brethren had 
been wont to repose on their way. Nice had re- 
ceived the triumphant Soliman after his victories, 
and become the capital of his new dominionr 
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Iconianij^ Tarsus and Edessa, were each a power- 
ful 8ea( of Turkman authority; and the fall of 
Antiocb only preceded that of the cities of the 
Se^en Churches, which, next to Jerusalem, held 
the most sacred place in the Christian's memory. 

Had the e^ils which were thus introduced been 
confined to the Christian^ of a few Eastern towns, 
pr had the hosts of strangers who traversed the 
dangerous roads of Syria been composed entirely 
of obscure believers, whose enthusiasm was their 
only claim to regard, the degraded condition of the 
Holy Land might have continued longer before it 
excited the attention of the spiritual ^d temporal 
rulers of Europe. But in the early part of the 
eleventh century, most of the penances (^ the 
church were commuted into pilgrimages ; and as 
thia species of religious punishment was much 
better in acccwdance with die feelii^ of the tinMS 
than any other, penitents ol the highest rai^k were 
frequently the leaders of bands of pilgrims.. The 
proudest warrior did not disdain to appear in this 
character ; and princes were not averse to expedi- 
tions which, holy though they were, were fitted to 
employ the most adventurous spirits. 

The catalogue qf th^ jM'inc^ial parsonages who, 
during this and the previous century, travelled to 
the Holy Land, affords ample proof of the interest 
which, independent of any political considerations, 
either ecclesiastical or national, the most influeu- 
ttal men of the period took in the affairs of the 
Ent. But the good which was effected by mak- 
ing every circumstance connected with, the fate of 
Jerusalem generally known, was of the utmost 
consequence i^t a time wheui to be interested in 
^y cauaei iiiea banted the excitemeata of str ofiff 
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penoml feelipg, and those reasons for adaon which 
eodst in the deep sympathies of the heart. A- 
mong the recitals which the pilgrims gare on their 
retom from Syria, of the hardships and hairbreadth 
escapes which they had imdergone, there were 
many which afforded their cotemporaries a com- 
plete view both of the scenes through which they 
had passed, and of the adventores which had che- 
qoered their wanderings. The Itinendre de Bomr- 
deanx a Jerusalem, already alluded to, led them 
stage by stage the whole extent of their long jour- 
ney ; and we are still amused by the details it af- 
fords of the ancient provinces through which it 
directed them. But the most interesting account 
of the dangers of a pilgrimage in the eany part of 
the eleventh century, is found in the narrative of 
lietbert 8 unsuccessfol journey to the Holy Land. 
That famous pilgrim was Bishop of Cambray, 
and set out at the head of no less than three thou- 
sand persons, attracted by the reputation of his 
sanctity. His clei^ and all his friends had en- 
deavoured to dissuade him from an undertaking 
fraught with so much danger, and requiring a 
strength of body which he did not possess. But 
their suggestions having been rejected, they ac- 
companied him, with iHl the population of the 
city, three leagues on the road, and then, with 
many tears, and other demonstrations of affection^ 
besought his blessing ; while those who liad relations 
amoi^ the pilgrims embraced them, and repeated 
their solemn farewells. Having passed through 
many various provinces, they arrived ia the coun- 
try of the Huns, and then crossing the Danube, to 
abrid^ the length of the way, entered Pomerania. 
The king of that land, it appears, was of a cha- 
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racterwlttcfa oansed the pilgtuns to drtaid aomt 
yiolentt at his handB ; but to their groat conaolft- 
tioD, OB the Bishop's being admitted to his pre* 
■ence, the veneirable aspect of the prelate so moT* 
ed the heart of the barbarian, that he pemuLtted 
Lietbert to bo seated in his presence, and then in* 
qoired the reason of his journey. On being told 
the motive which had brought the pilgrims into the 
eountry, he expressed his wonder that so infirm b 
man as the Bishop should have undertaken such an 
enterprise; and, somewhat inconsistently suppoaittgy 
that though too infirm for a pilgrim, he might be 
hardy enough for a spy or a traitor, he gave orders 
to his people to watch both the prelate and his 
companions,- lest they might 1i>e engaged in some 
dangerous project. But the manner in which the 
stiangers passed their time— >.their prayers, morti- 
fications and abstinence— convinced the king that 
they were no impostors ; and he ordered that their 
wants should be supplied. On leaving his domi-* 
nion, this army of the Lord, as it is called in the 
history, entered the gloomy forests and deserts of 
Bu^aria. The inhabitants of this wild district are 
represented as the rudest savages, and as passing 
a life which was scarcely better than that of beasts. 
They had no dwelling places, no religion, nor any 
means of support but pillage. In traversing the 
country of these uncivilized people, the courage of 
some of the crusaders began to ftiil, and they an- 
notmced to the Bishop their intention to return 
home. '* And wherefore, " said he, *> this sudden 
resdation ?" *< Alas, *' they replied, *' we have 
encountered these barbarians, these robbers ; our 
brethren have been strangled ; and as far us, we 
have only been saved by fiight. This is the raa* 
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M>n why we know not wbat to do, nor which way u^ 
turn our steps ! The Bishop, who always, it is said, 
went on foot, made a sign of the cross with his 
right hand, in the direction he meant to take, and^ 
accompanying the usual psalms and snpplieationa 
with an exhortation to patience and persererance, 
Ms companions were inspired with new courage, 
and resolutely followed his steps. 

For seren days their progress was uninterrupted 
by any accident ; but on the eighth, they obserred, 
amid the tangles of a thick wood, some men mount- 
ed on horses and camels, which were adortied with 
gayptumes and bandelettes. Their only clothing 
was a large mantle and sandals ; in iheir han^ 
Aey held a hoW, and a quirer full of long arriowv 
hung en their shoidders. The genendity of the 
pilgrims feh a violent dreed at the sight of these* 
strange personages ; hut the Bishop, on the ccmtra* 
ry, expressed 1^ ardent joy; trusting^ he said, that 
the accomplishment of his wish was now at hand, 
and that he should obtain that most desirable of 
ail bliBBsiBge— *death, or at least captivity, from the 
enenues^ and for the sake, of Christ. But, as in 
the case ^ the barbarian monsffch, the robben, 
for such they were, ea beholding the yenerable 
prelate, felt their ferocious dispositions suddeidy 
softened, and the meek aspect of the pilgrims 
wholly disarmed them. Instead, therefore, of ushig^ 
any violence, the chief of the, bandits advanced to- 
wards the prelate, and benevolently pointed wilh 
Ms hand the way they waie te go. After tfua the 
pilgrans dmcted their course to Laodicea, which 
they reached in safety ; but leam^ on l^ir arrival, 
that the church of the holy sepulchre was forever 
cloaed to the Christians, by the Sultan of Cairo. 
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On receimg the intelligence, neither the exaiB|4e 
nor the exhortation of the Bishop was snfficient te 
retain the mnltitade which had accompanied him ; 
they gradually dispersed ; and he was left with the 
few of his more demoted followers, whoae zeal 
equalled his own. This small remnant of the 
army of the Lord determined upon immediately 
hastening to Jemsalem ; and, on hearing that tlie 
nmte by land was filled with hostUe paynimsy they 
resolved on making the rest of their journey by 
aea. Another hinderance, however, to their di* 
partnre, prevented their putting this resolution in- 
to execution. One of the Bishop's compamons 
fell dangerously sick, and it was necessary that 
the prelate should wait and see what would be 
the issue of the malady. It being in a short time 
declared that the patient could not recover, Liet- 
bert considered that his further delay would be 
iisdess ; and before he set sail, the sidt man had a 
miraculous vision of the Holy Virgin, imd sudden- 
ly recovered. A tempest forced them upon the 
Island of Cyprus ; they re-embarked, notUng dis^ 
couraged by their misfortunes, and again sailed 
for Jerusalem ; but, as if their own feanTwere not 
sufficient, they were subjected to those of the 
mariners, who, dreading the Turks, instead of pro- 
ceeding on thmr course, brought them back to 
Laodicea. The Bishop of that city, on findiog 
them returned, strongly advised his brother pie- 
late not to persist in an undertaking, which was 
every day becoming more perilous. Lietbert 
hearkened unwillingly to the advicoi and sorrow- 
fully returned. to his diocess. * 

* BoUandiste. 
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. Tbe ealbusiasm and courage which indaced the 
fidtbfol to make theee perilous jonmiesy were not 
confined to the stronger sex. Women often form- 
ed part of a company of pilgrims, their tendemeaa 
and affection for some rektion or friend mixing 
with their rel^ons feelings to encourage them in 
the. enterprise. Of this, an interesting example 
raaaainB on record in the history of Raymond, a 
yoang man of Plaisance, who, having been early 
im^rened with a veneration for the pious pilgrims 
who passed through his native town, fell into a 
p rofi n rn d melaadioly, of which no one could dis- 
cover the cause. At last, persuaded into a con* 
kmaa by the bitter grief of his affectionate mo- 
ther, he told her that his sorrow originated in his 
nsmest desire to visit the Holy Land. He had 
withheld the communication till now, from the fear 
of i^jCting her ; but instead of her being grieved 
m be eiEpectedi she regarded him for a time with 
silent joy, and then embraced him, sayings " I am 
a widow, and I may imitate the example of Saint 
Anne, who, in her widowhood, quitted not the 
teaiple of Jerusalem^ neither day nor night." Hav- 
ing then promised her son that she would accom- 
pany him in his sacred journey, they immediately 
made their preparations. One of llie first things 
far the pilgrim to do, previous to his departure, 
. to obtain the blessing of his bishop. This 
conferred on the pious mother and her son 
great affection, by the holy prelate of Plai- 
aance* He also placed a red cross upon their 
breasts, bj^gged them to remember their country 
in their meritorious undertaking, and pray that it 
might be preserved in the calamities with which it 
seemed threatened by signs from Heaven. They 
TO&t I. o 
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thett took Aeir sCafF aod smp, and prMMMv ^ 
compuiied a short distaflee by %hi^ ftiendu aitd' 
neigfaboim, on tfaeir jouftiey. Noticing remarksilto 
hsppened on die way ; b«rt when tbey came wicbin 
8%hfr of JieniMleB, they are deseribed ais wee(>ili|^ 
at tfar remembrattee Of tbe awfui- bfhidnew of tllftf 
Jews, wkicfa bad enabled them to deliver up the 
Lord of life* to an ignominoas punishment; TlMKlr 
foelinga^ on tf^proaching the sepulchre, w^ siHI 
more vmdty ekcited ; and as they knelt, poorittg' 
ont thev sonts at i^e foot of t^e cross, l^iey par- 
sionately desired tfasA they might die there, whcflrCi 
the Saviom himself bad ponred ont his blMMk 
HiKving yisited the other sacred objects in Jerasa> 
lem and its netghbonrhood^ liiey set sail' for theif ^ 
native land. Bat scarcely were they embarked, 
whan BaBiymond fell sick of a dangeroos malady, 
aiid it required all the exertions of his mother to 
prepftent the superstitious sailors from caMing him 
into the sea. Fortunately her entrealieB were aid* 
ed by his swift recovery, and they arrtred saf<0ly 
at land. But n0 sooner were they lAus near th^^ 
completion of their long journey, when t^e foml 
mother was seized with a fiiktal illness^ and expired 
in the arms of her son, spending her last breath in 
blessing him*, and e:diorting him to puraue a life 
of virtue and piety. — I know of noting in the 
whole history of the crusades, or of the period ter- 
w^ich they relate, so redolent of pure and street- 
humanity, as this record of tile widow and her 
torn 

But the most remarkable of llio es^editiona mt" 
dertdcen by men of power and* authority, was that 
of which the three poweHul Bishops of Utreiiht^ 
Bamberg, and Rati^bon, were' the hadeim TIb» 



.tiaMmtod pilgOHMige. topk place bMMeii tveotjr 
.|a|d thirty years before 4he cmaftdeci, aad hae beea^ 
.fanNRBUy-ragiMrded m a sort of prophetic fonma- 
Jiar of those expeditions. No feww than seFen 
tho«3&iid penons composed Uie formidabk oon- 
paoy, and funong them mere to be Craad many «f 
•the bravest warriors of Frsace* They ooawencf*d 
their journey in antiuun, and, hanog made d»ir 
m^ with difficulty through the interFening tecri- 
loriesy amv«d at Constantinople^ where they met 
with a gmcions r^feftioa from the Emperor Dacas. 
The costame of ^e vast assemblage bore little re- 
semblance, it aeems. to the simple and lowly ap- 
.parel of wdinary pilgrims. Both the bishops and 
the others of the paity were clad in Yostnents of 
the most splendid kind ; and the party bad more 
the appearance of a magnificent cavalcade, pro- 
ceeding to grace the triumph of some conqueror, 
than of a company of humble Christian pilgrims, 
journeying to adore their Saviour in the scene oJF 
hia snffieriogs. 

The impmdeace of their conduct iras easier 
pro^fsed to them, it is probid>ley than their incon* 
.aiatftocy. They had no sooner entered the coa- 
.finea of the Saracen dominions, than the fierce 
Arabs, whom the report of their approach had pre- 
viously reached, rushed upon them from all sides, 
,aa if afraid of not securing a prey which was like- 
ly to tempt so many of their countrymen. On the 
eve of Easter^ and about a league from Kama- 
hif a troop of these robber-soldiers attacked the 
company with great fury. At first, the Christians 
were doubtful whether they should repel them 
with their swords or not, but they suffered ter- 
,j^f by their iodeciuon. Many of them were 
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covered with wonndsy and having been depri^* 
ed of their gannents, were left naked on the 
Band. Even the Biahop of Utrecht was thna 
ed by the barbarians, who recognised no 
tion of persons, bat as it guided Siem to the richest 
.booty. Some of the pilgrims armed themsdvea 
with huge stones which they found scattered aboisk; 
but they only succeeded in saving themselves from 
death, and shared both the peril and the wounds 
of their companions. At length, the discomfited 
pilgrims retreated among the ruins of an andeitt 
building, which was situated in the middle of a 
wide plain ; but the walls of this dili^iidated re- 
treat were in such a decayed condition, that the 
smallest force seemed sufficient to throw theni 
down. As no other defence was near^ it was 
necessary to make the best use of that whidi was 
thus provided them, however insufficient to perfisct 
safety. The Bishops, therefore, of Mayence and 
Bamberg, with their clergy, took possession of a 
chamber which they found in the • building, the 
other bishops remaining below with the people, who 
formed a guard round the edifice. The bariiariaiis 
were not long in preparing for the attack ; their ar- 
rows flew about in all directions ; but the pSgrims^ 
emboldened by despair, and seeming to catch some 
of the fury which inspired their enemies, darted 
out upon them, and wrenched away their anns, 
with which they made such successful assaults, that 
for a short time they gained the advantage* For 
three days did the Christians sustain the defence 
v. ^ of di eir tottering citadel against the attacks of the 
barE^uians, till the utter want of provisions b^;aa 
at last to subdue their resolution. In this em^-^ 
gency a priest exclaimed^ ** Your courage is brpkea 
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^^mdktimg ; let in pat owe trust in God, and in 
onr arms ; let us yield oorselyes to the enemy, for 
we etuid in need of food ; let us not doubt but God 
will make hie mercy shine upon us. The barba- 
liana who attack us are greedy of obtaining our 
gold rather than our persons ; when they ha?e ob- 
tained that, they will send us away in safety, and 
even direct us on our route. " 
. No alternative appearing to present itself but to 
survender or die of feunine, the advice of the priest 
was taken, and a messenger sent to the Arab chief 
to €iS&c term^* . Tl^O; latter, instead of sending 
a reply, proceeded himself to the fortification, ac- 
companied by fifteen of his officers ; and received 
from the Bishop of Mayence, who is described as 
having the most dignified aspect, although the 
yoiingeat of the pontifis, the proposal of his com- 
paai^Hiis, to deliver up all their wealth, in consider* 
ation of bemg permitted to depart in safety. But 
the Tenerable aspect of the Bishop had not, in this 
inatapce, as in those before related, the power of 
aubdaing the barbarian. The rude Arab, on hear- 
ing the proposal, replied, that it was not for the 
conqnwor to receive laws from the vanquished, 
and that bis companions had promised to tbem- 
aelreathe satisfaction of eating the flesh, and drink- 
ing the blood, of the Cbristiims ; saying which, he 
took off his turban, and, untwisting its numeroua 
folds, cast it round the neck of the Bishop, whis 
feeling all his humility forsake him at such an in- 
ank, strock the barbanan such a blow with his fist 
that he rolled him in the dust, the pontiff exclaim- 
ing, at the same time, that it was thus he punished 
the wretch who had dared to lay his impious hands 
^ a prieet of Jesu^ Christ I They then, without 

o S 
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delay, bouod the arms of die fiaUen chief, ivhokli 
they did so secnrely, that the blood, says ibe 
history, ran oat at the ends of his fingers. This 
example was followed with his companions ; sod 
the Christians, thus heyond their ezpectatiiHia 
successfol, immediately invoked the aid of Gh>d, 
and impetaonsly attacked the rest of ^eir foes. 
Bnt the Arabs, thinking their chief shun by trea* 
chery, received them with the most desperate d^ 
termination to avenge his loss ; and the Christians, 
enfeebled by hunger and constant &tigne, soon 
fomid themselves nnable to resist their fury. In 
this extremity, they bethought themselves of a plan, 
not uncommon in the stratagems of war, ^ich 
they tmsted would in some measure supply their 
want of strength. Tliey led the Arab chiefs to the 
part of the building where the attack was the most 
desperate ; and there a bowman, holding a naked 
sword in his hand, called loudly to the barbarians, 
that if they continued the combat, the Christians 
would no longer fight with weapons, but with the 
heads of their prisoners. 

The wretched men, in the meantime, fHio were 
suffering intolerable anguish from the manner in 
which they were bound, and seeing deatii so near, 
besought tiieir soldiers to suspend the contest ; and 
the son of tiie chief ran through the ranks exhort- 
ing them to refrain from blows, which struck their 
prince and his father. The combat ceased; and a 
pilgrim who had, during the night, fled to Randa, 
succeeded in obtaining the assistance of the Emir 
of that town, who was a Saracen, but a bitter ene- 
my of the tribe which had assaulted the Christiwii. 
The report that this auxiliary was approaching to 
the assistanoe of the pilgrima, spcM^y 6preiid 
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tittcnigh IM Ainb raaks ; and discomfil^ sad no 
longer iuiTing any hope of recoTering their snpe* 
riorily, they made a predpitate retreat. At firsts 
ivfaen the !&nir entered the fortification^ which had 
been freely opened to him^ the BishqM and their 
corapanionB were a little doubtfiil whether they 
had not iUlen into a snare ; bat their doabts were 
immediately remoyed> on the Emir's exclaiming, 
when he saw the capdve Arabs, ^' Yon have de* 
fiveted ns from onr greatest enemies I *' A treaty 
was then entered into, and with a guard given 
them by the friendly Saracen, they proceeded agaul 
on their route towards Jerusalem. 

Sophronius was at that time Patriarch of the 
Holy City, and was tf man of v«a«:able age and 
BppearaniDe. By the light of torches, and widi 
ejrmbals and the most delicious music, they made 
their entry, and were conducted by their brethren 
to all the places deserving of their contemplation. 
But ^e church of the sepulchre, which had been 
destroyed by Hakem, was still in ruins, and desola- 
tion marked almost every spot, both within the walls 
and in the environs of the city, which had been dear 
to Christian piety. Nor had they only to weep 
over the destruction oi holy monuments. They 
were denied the pleasure of bathing in the sacred 
waters of the Jordan, or gathering the emblems of 
their pilgrimi^e from the palm-trees of Jericho. 
While a cruel and suspicious enemy ruled within, 
the wild and robber Arab watched for his prey 
without ; and being obliged, therefore, to rest satis- 
fied with having merely visited Jerusalem, they 
-took advantage of a Genoese fleet, and in the 
spring returned to Europe. 

were undertaken for a variety of 
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rauqbiM ; mai it seemi to faaye been oft«H<tlie -c&b6> 
that the letder of a large band of pUgnms had one 
motive for .undertakjiig the pious journey, while 
^aoh of hi/s eompanions had another. The prince 
or the prelate would tometimes, tMi an example of 
hnmility imd deTOtion,* assume the palm^'s habit ; 
while those of their people ^ho fe^lt themselyes 
bardoDed with particular sins, would take advao'* 
tage of their intention, and enlist themselves under 
their bannets. The i^ety of the chief was con- 
aidered to give superior sanctity to the under* 
taking ; and hence, most probably, the eagerness 
with which such numbers of the faithful flocked 
to the pious call of Bishop Leitbert, and of the 
prelates of Germany, (t ^ot unfrequently hap* 
p0tied, however, that the conscience of some deep 
and appalling guilt wais the impelling cause for 
undertaking a pilgrimage among^ the gr^ and the 
powerful. The church hady as H has been said, 
introduced tho custom of assigning ajqum^y to 
the Holy Land as one of tho most efficacioua pe- 
nances which could be inflicted ; and, supposing 
that any bodily infliction or service could blot out 
^e memory of guilt, or atone for its commission, 
no penance, pevbsps, could be so reasonably re- 
commended as that of pilgrimages* I know of no* 
thing so likely to bow down a proud spirit, and sof- 
.ten it into deep and purifying diought, as a long dis- 
.tant journey. There is no heart proof against the 
solemn influences of solitude among strange and 
likipressive scenes. The confid^M^ which it has 
in itself, and in which its contempt for the future 
was intrenched, gradually gives way among them. 
The new forms under which Nature prosents her- 
9elfi aro «o many prooA that tber^ is a& esiattnce 
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mid JEi power, of iviiich, in the thong^deiB miifor* 
mity of the past, it had receired no idea, and with 
that new consciousness rushes in a train of feel- 
ings, which, if not the same, are nearer than most 
others to those inspired hy religion. For this e^ 
feet of the long and often perilous jonmey which 
he prescribed, the priest might look with scmie 
degree of confidence; and no doubt ezperienoe 
taught him, that the hardiest of his penitents waa 
not likely to come back from Syria with a mind 
unimpressed with the sentiments he wished to 
awpire. Other advantages also presented them- 
selves in favour of this kind of penance. To 
the natural influence of the journey through wild 
and distant countries, was added that of the ex- 
ample of many devout and enthusiastic wander- 
en* At every stage of his route, the traveller 
was sure to meet one or more of these humble 
palmen, either hastening to, or returning from, the 
Holy City. Their humility, self-denial, and con- 
stant prayer, were powerful appeals to the haughty 
soul of tiie unwilling pilgrim. Grenerally also he 
was, by the nature of his expedition, iiur separated 
from his former companions. His proud knights 
and splendid retinue no longer followed him as a 
gay and gallant noble ; and if they accompanied 
him, it was to be worshippers, like himself, at the 
Savioni^s sepulchre. He was thus led to form as- 
sociations which materially aided the purposes for 
which the penance was imposed; and tiie priest 
knew, that his instructions and exhortations to re- 
pentance would be repeated as many times as there 
were leagues between his parish and the sacred 
walls of Jerusalem. Nor are reasons of another 
kUid wanted to justify the prrference oi pilgrim- 
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49N over other peoaticef. What covld h% ^fo^ 
properfthaa to aoid him, who had broken th(B laws 
of Christy to contemplate the acenes wfaicii had 
.beeii hallowed b^ hk soffenngs ? Wbat could bet- 
ter persuade to repentaDce, than the. sight of ob- 
jects which recalled to mind all he had done for 
.the sake of mankindi and to being them under the 
dominion of lore and peace ? The guilty violator 
,of divine laws could not tread the stre^ of the 
Holy Qityy without feeling as if the yery atones 
cried out against him ; and aa he turned his eyes 
towards the stem heights of Calvary, he shrank 
terrified away; for he remembered that he bad 
<' crucified the Son of God afresh. " 

Amoi^ the mpst remarkable of the pilgrimagoB 
qndortaken as penances, of which we h^v^ any re- 
•cdrdf is that of the Count of Anjou, or Focdque 
de Nfffva. This nobleman, who had resigned bun- 
aelf to the violent passions which not nncommanly» 
in that age, produced the most terrible cataatro- 
pbes, was accused of having, among other deeds 
of blaod, murdered .his wife. The public abhor- 
rence, the torment of his conscience, which, in men 
,of his character, is generally of the same strength 
as their passions, and the fearful visions which 
his terrified i^iagination conjured up, conspired 
to render his existence a torment. No longer able 
to. endure the agony of his remorse, and see him- 
self surrounded with luxury, he bade a^iou to his 
estates, and, assuming the habit of a pilgrim, set 
out for the Holy Land. The storms of the sea 
reminded him that he was still an object of Divine 
anger ; and, crushed under the harrowing sense of 
his iniquity, when he arrived in Jerusalem, be 
sufiered not himself to indulge in .the calm ^xet" 
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cues of derfiCioii, but, with a cord rouAd his neck, 
and Bcovrged by his attendants^ rashed through 
the streets, exclaiming, '< Lord, have pity on a 
faithless and peijnred Christian, on a sinner wan- 
dered fatr from his own colintry I " 

It WAS not without some degree of art that tho" 
nnfortiiikate Count obtained permission of ths* Sii^ 
racens to worship in the holy sepulchre ; hot when 
he did, his tears and lamentations were expnessive' 
of the ikiost violent remorse ; and this chronklertii 
of bis life' have not ftuled to add* a mirade to that' 
whleb may be regarded as the natural effect of hir 
grief; - So acceptable was his repentance, they re-- 
porty that the stone of the sepulchie^ Whidi> was' 
hard and solid, became, as he kissed it, as soft and' 
flexibte as wax warmed at the fire. Btitthiv was* 
the least part of the prodigy ; fbr the ^ Count bH 
into it, and carried away a great piece in his mdutlH 
wiliioiit the Infidels knowing any tiling of it ; and 
he thenteforth visited all the other holy plboes ar 
his eftse*" 

naving reoBiv^d this testimony to the fuHQirtmt 
of aH that was necessary to his pardbn, or, to drop 
the miitcle, having satMed his conscience by the* 
completion of his pilgrimi^, the Counir performed 
certidn acts of charity to the poor brelJiren, and^ 
thenf letomed to Europe. Soon after his arrival,, 
he birilt a church in imitation of that of the holy^ 
sqnildlre, and led a very derout life ; but his con*- 
sciencestiir harassed him with the sense of gtiilt, 
and ha dldtermined' upon performing^ a second' pif* 
giimage) which he did with the same fervent at^ 
teiitidki to devotion and' charity as on the former- 
occarion; Butf on has return, he* was ettalHed to 
«M tenlMd to^ the meiiref te expedilfi6n» by aid* 
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ing the Bope in a dangerous difficulty wbhwlBdi 
be was assailed. For this he received as a lew^i 
tbe total absolation of his sins, and he reached^ 
temtory loaded with relics and papal benedictioofu 
Still, howerer, he felt a weight upon his heart» 
whidi his pious pilgrimages, and all his deroatob* 
senrances had not sncceeded in removing. He 
looked in vain for the only relief which oonldhave 
been effectoal, that of a porer and moie spiritDal 
fiuth ; and he was, therefore, again impelled to try 
the eJOicacy of a visit to the sacred shrine. To 
Us own eatnest prayen for pardon wece addecl 
those of the brethren ; and he. once more retamed 
to Enrope, hoping that he might now enjoy hia 
borne with a satisfied and peaceful conscience; but 
befoie he reached it, he was seized with a teal 
malady, and died at Mentz, where « manaoleiuB 
was raised to his memory. 

The most remarkable drcnmstance intUa.n^a^ 
lative, is the utter want of success which appears 
to have attended the experiments of the misfoable 
penitent. He omitted nothing necessary to tbe 
perfection of his profession as a pilgrim. Many of 
bis acts of devotion were, according to the opinion 
of the times, attended with singular marks of Dt» 
vine £ftvonr, and the supreme bead of the church 
pronounced the absolution of all bis oBPences ; and 
yet be received only a momentary respite from his 
sufferings. His soul remained in Uie same condition 
of convulsive agony; and in that state he died, 
worn out with the fruitless search after peace, 
where it was not to be found. . Tbe account of bis 
life is, perhaps, tbe best explanation which could 
be given of the true nature and exact influence of 
penances, and such observances on tbe.beart and 
conscience. 
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Amolig the noUe peraooages whose luniieB ap- 
pear eonspicaoos on Uie Ikt of pilgrassy Robert 
Duke of Normandy^ the fothar of WiUiam the Con- 
qiieror> may be regarded as the most celebnited» 
both on acGoiint of his illnstiioiis descendant, and 
from the strictness with which he performed his de« 
voBt duties* As in the instance of the Count Folque 
de KervBy a great and terrible crime is commo^v 
■n|ipo8ed to hare been the origin of Duke Robert e 
mdertakh^. He poismiedy or ordered to be pm- 
aooedf it is said, Ins brother Richard ; and> to si- 
lesiee the cries of rraaorsey he determined upon 
pnMseeding to Pakstme. Clad in sackdothy with 
hm feet naked, and a staff and scrip in his hand* 
ke set fortki faaring no token of his dignity but 
that be was fc^owed by a lai^e number c^ knights 
and btttons. It was his detight, as he proceeded 
on the way, to expose himself to all the inconve- 
niences vriiich were likely to assail an ordinary 
pilgrim ; and dius, on once passing through the 
gate of a citadel, he received a hearty stroke on 
the back from the angry porter. His followers 
would have resented the affiront, but he repressed 
their intention, observing, *^ a pilgrim must suffer 
every- thing for the love of God ; and this blow is 
dearer to me than the best city of my dutchy. ** On 
hia arrival at Rome, he received the cross, which 
wae presented him by the Pope ; and proceeding 
to Constantinople, he was received by the Empe- 
ror with many demonstrations of respect; but he 
rejected every invitation to partake of any luxury, 
or even comfort. Some time before he reached 
Jerusalem, he was seized by a dai^rous illness, 
and was obliged to be carried in a litter, .which 
was borne 1^ Saracens. It chanced that some tra- 
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▼6ll€K' ftWHI JMtlOIBMOf^W&t mill' ^nffloT wtUI joittB^y- 

itigi and demnndedif he hadany iiifeltigeiiett'wMdk 
be wished uy flend to Europe. " Tell my ^tf)^," 
said he, <' thtife y(m met me while* I wan ennfeiA 
l^y decile into paradiBe* " As he approached Hie 
gttCea of Jennalettry he beheld iMiinbeiis of the pocfr 
pilgvitfls who were unable to gain admMon, for 
wttitft'of thcr pieoa ct gold whith wa^ demanded 
in ti4A«ilfe. Ta ea«^ of tlleni' he immediate^ gMi 
die- neceMary awn ; and notf only they, but the 
Mttiaalmttiitf theniadrea, aft represented aa ei^ 
pteaslng their wondiering applamse at anch muni- 
ficent generosity. His churit^f shone eqaafly eoA^ 
apieiieiiB dttting his> stay in the Moly City, #II(M 
he employed himself incessantly in prayer aiAl the 
colleei^g' of relics^ of which he amassed- a lai^ 
ifamb^r. Oiif his ratartf> he' was taken iU) and ditfd 
at Nice in Bithyni&r 

Impoitaiat conseqaisnees lesnlted from thiif dl$vo- 
don <rf so many great and powerftil men* Pllgri- 
mages gradnaily assumed the charaieter of eKp^f- 
tlons ; and* it watf no longer llie safety cf merely a 
fbw religiotta and humble indifidnals^ bnv of l^arga 
audimportant bodiies, that ^eenemies of ChrisfM^- 
d6m attacked; Every monarch in Borope hrid' 
some of his best kni^ts, and many of his most^ 
tttluable snbjecta, engaged in these nndertaldngs'; 
and their progt^ss and adv«ntiirtes were recorcfod; 
and made a theme of pid>fic inttArest, because- it 
was gerietally then feltf that they went forth a^ 
gaitnt an' enemy, and that their snccesir or dis^ 
eomfiture awakened nearly the same senttmentaof 
vag6 or triumph, as lliose which followed ilie for- 
toneaof miUtary annaments« This state of ti^gs, 
hoirsvery <wiAI net long exist; II war inipMliMa 
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ijbi^ pHgfim»g!e8 Bhoold become Jkh<^ fashioo iwoiig 
di9 g^:efit «Dd the wealthy, and attract large as- 
aemblies of men by the renown which, they con- 
£eiia:e4» without losing ^e simple character of de- 
yodonal acta. Thev shared in fact the general 
fate of all severe rehgious observances in which 
Jmraaa invention is concerned. At first they oc- 
^Qopied the attention of those only whose meek 
:0fid devout natures bowed them wiUii^ly to the 
^ii^ction of trial or pain, and who gladly sought, in 
the solitudes of their coute^]tin^ for long and solemn 
jneditation. Then came a new set of devotees, 
who were necessitated, either by the sysru com- 
ll^^:lds of the church, or the wild agpny of an evil 
.'Conacienc^s, to imdertake a task which was to be- 
nefit tfi^f by the violent rein it put i^pn their 
dbpysitions. Pilgrimages were tfaeya associated 
widi new feelings and duties., The pious, con- 
tenQupla^ve. traveller, whose heart, constantly under 
the influence of meek a;i;ul humble tho^hts, waa 
yet full of peace and comfort, now met on his 
wi^y. the pale, conscience-stricken penitent ; heard 
,the dark /confession which had been wrung frem 
.the soul .of the murderer, or the oppressor of or- 
phans; and found himself Joupaeying with men 
who, instead of looking like him. with a deep and 
solemn joy on the scenes which surrounded them, 
were tortured every step they set with some 
dreadful apprehension of Divine vengeance. 

But that which was deemed of sufficient merit 
to purge away ft deadly sin, c^uld not but be re- 
garded a^ a ppwerful demonstration of holiness, 
if undertaken without auy command or necessity. 
. Nuipberless individuals, therefore, who neither had 
tbe/4iiwle be^ts of the primitive palmers, nor were 
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driven to Palestine by the commaade of their api- 
ritnal fathers, assumed the rnde dress, the staff 
and scrip of the pilgrim. They tra?elled in lai^ 
companies, ^^lowed the bare performance of 1^ 
journey to satisfy them,— ^UMjuired a fiome for holi- 
ness which served for the remainder of their lives ; 
and thus, at length, converted the severe duty they 
bad imposed upon themselves, into as useless and 
unimpressive an observance, as the multifuriooB 
rites of their church. When this became the case, 
pilgrimages required the influence of great names, 
prindpal assemblages, and all the pomp and spleii- 
dour which wealth and exalted rank could givB 
them, to prevent their falling entirely into disuse. 
And this was the &te which would have attended 
them, shortly after the period of which we are 
speaking, had not circumstances existed which 
opened a new and wider channel for the enthu* 
siasm of the people. The devotion of believers 
had gradually lost somewhat of its deep and re- 
tired character. The same influence which had 
begun to bind men tc^ther in corporations and 
associations for trade, and which had, in fact, cre- 
ated a public, was stripping individuals of their 
saintly garb, to divide it piecemeal among many ; 
and thus the ardent spirit which was excited by 
the events of the time, was popular and universal, 
and required the food which is necessary to sup- 
port a popular passion. The extraordinary under- 
takings which we are about to see occupying the 
attention of all Europe, were first the result of 
this popular excitement, then its nourishment, 
and,' in the wide, impetuous burst of devotion with 
which the Crusades commenced, the thousand ciuv 
rents of reli^ons feeling were all blended together. 
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and rolled onward, a great and mighty atreaniy 
everywhere destroying the old landmarks of pri- 
vate and even national feeling, and still increasing 
tall the fountains of the moral uniTerse were aU 
broken up to supply its resistless force* 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

PKTBR THS HERMIT— <rHS SUCCESS WHICH AITENDVD BIS 

EXERTIONS. 

While the minds of men were kept in a state 
of the most feverish irritationy by tidings daily 
brought from the East respecting the harbarons 
tyranny of the Saracens, a ^onghtfnl and ansteie 
reclnse was meditating upon them with the fer- 
vency of an excited, bat strong and daring mind. 
In a solitary retreat, in the most unfrequented part 
of the south of France, Peter the Hermit had 
sought a refuge, both from his own sorrows, and 
from the vices and calamities of the world. Ptayer 
and contemplation offered him the solace which he 
had not been able to discover in any other occu- 
pation; and his restless and afflicted spirit soon 
buried its sufferings in constant and impassioned 
devotion. 

The origin of this singular man has not been 
undisputed. The most probable account is, that 
be was descended from a family of noble rank ; 
that he was bom at Amiens, and derived his title 
of Hermit from Regnant THermite, his fatiier, 
who enjoyed an estate which conferred that name 
upon the possessor. The first years of his life 
were spent in the pursuit of learning ; and he not 
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only stadied in the moet oelebnited of the Italian 
academies, but passed over into Greece, in order 
to eojoy the advantages which that country still 
offered the inquirer. Having completed his edu« 
cation, and shown the most admirable capacity 
for learning, he was received into the house of his 
rektive, the Bishop of Paris, who regarded him 
with parental afiection, and promised to reward 
his industry and talents with &e best preferments 
of the church. But the mind of Peter was too 
active to allow of his remaining contented witl^ 
the retired life to which that prelate wished to de- 
vote him ; and he requested permission to give up 
his prospects of ecclesiastical honours for those of 
a military career. It was a considerable time be* 
fore^his desire was assented to; but, at length, 
seeing his resolution remain unaltered, the Bishop 
was obliged to allow his departure, and he sent 
him to Ms brother, Eustache, Count of Boulc^e. 
That nobleman immediately perceived the value 
and extent of his accomplishments, and made him 
tutor to his sons ; in which o^iacity he devoted a 
large portion of his time to martial exercises, and 
at last became entirely engaged in the duties of 
his new profession. A war with Flanders afforded 
him many opportunities of distinguishing himself, 
and obtaining the notice of his superiors in arms ; 
but an unfortunate accident exposed him too close- 
ly to the enemy, and he was taken prisoner. 

While suffering under the restraints and priva- 
tions of captivity, his thoughts began to be em- 
ployed on subjects more in unison with the natu- 
ral tone of his mind than those which had lately 
occupied it. The glowing dreams of military re* 
nown gave place to solemn reflections on the con- 
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4ifio^ of Jiiy spi)}^ and the Btm^ jimpiihie* of 
CQori^g^ and the Ipve <^f i^l^entuFe, were loet in 
ii?f^ stf ong^ aod ipaqre passion^e feelings of devo- 
ti^ J^ut 4¥>Ftly ^^i" ^ above even^ had oc- 
cifrre^y Fi^ia recog^ed his hopes of advancement, 
^tfie^r ^ a pij^st or a aol4ier^ to the desire of dp* 
mestic retirem^Aty and married. His happiaeas 
$1 1^ Bt^jte spears tp have been complete- In 
his bdlpveid Bea|fu^ he fouiid an object on whom 
his 1^^ coa)4 po^ o^^ ^^ ^^ teodemess ; and 
the pefice and privit7 of his home^ enabW him to 
osurtfire^ 9m4i8t>vbed9 the holy s^ntimen^a which 
bl4 cheensd hij|i in his captivity. But ad if ho 
f^ to be prepared for the work he had to per« 
{6rp> hy Bpaoy snfferiDgs. as \|rell as chanseSy after 
he h«i4 f9^ three years enjpypd this feuQity^ he 
|qst his 3eat^ic|99 and, with her^ vanished «u hi* 
{lopea ^d enjoyments- 
No ip^er ^Ife tp endure a world in which bo 
|)pw;ieei^ed to )mve no right to happiness, he im- 
ipediately determined on burying himself altoge* 
^^ in solitude. The three children, th^refore» 
]f hich had been bom to him, he sent to his ,rela<- 
tfoi^ to be educated and provided for ; and tben» 
after devoting hin^self to God, by taking the vows 
pf priftsthood, )ie rietired to an obscure and soli- 
tary habitation, in which he resided till his activo 
iqind again roused him to exertion. 

Peter submitted, in bis lo|iely dwelling, to tho 
hardships which had distmguiBhed the lives of the 
ancient Anchorites, and passed his time in the ex* 
ercise of the most rigid devotion* But this waa 
not sufficient to complete the holiness of his cha- 
raeter. The strictest fasting, the severest labourst 
the moat watchful and unceasing prayerB» could 
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ndl Bvull to satisfy the conscience, while some 
stronger manifestation of fatthiiilness remained to 
be giiren ; and a pilgrimage was, in the eyes of 
the world at that period, the most powerful of all 
evidences that a pretension to sanctity was not 
mifoimded. The hermit's own inclination was in 
close alliance with this opinion ; his natural acti- 
vity and love of strong excitement gave him addi- 
tional reasons for undertaking an enterprise to 
which his conscience had already irresistibly urged 
him ; and he therefore set forth, full of rdigioua 
ferronr and devout anticipations, for the sepulchre 
of the Saviour. 

Nothing remarkable occurred in his jouxney. 
When he arrived at the gate of ihe Holy City, be 
paid the piece of gold which was demandied of 
mm, and proceeded to the house of one of the 
&itbful, with whom he intended to take up his 
lodging. The awe and delight with which he 
was moved, on finding himself within the sacred 
walls of Jerusalem, were unbounded. ** Who can 
describe the joy, " says his biographer, ** which 
this servant of God perceived in his soul, when he 
eaw the walls of the Holy City ? Widi what a 
flame was his heart burnt, when he felt himself to 
be present on scenes of which so many glorious 
tilings were said, and amid which so many won- 
derfol miracles were wrought? Who can number 
the drops of blood, and ^e sighs, which demon- 
strated his emotion, when he approached the 
Mount of Olives, now the place of his scourging, 
once the Prntorinm of Pilate ? How did his spirit 
represent to him the anguish which* his good mas- 
ter had there endured for him ; and with what a 
ttrain of loye, regret, shame and fear, was his poor 
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hmxi heattaii naad agxtated I " These feefings, .b#w- 
«yer, ane .described as n^t .(o be caiQpare4 wilh 
those wliich oppressed him .«t the sight of Cal- 
rary. He was there torn with an janguidb id jns* 
torions and insuppoctable. His bosom wfts too 
narrow to jcontain the torrent of misery )p[hieh 
nifthed into it. He gasped for breath, m4- the 
words he strove to utter remained fijQed to his 
lips. In iWn .he songht for relief by sapresfung 
ibe agony of his soul. The fomntain of ttis t^fa» 
«ras. dried up by the intolerable fever that f^^ed 
3vithin him ; and he bowed himself to the earlhy 
and passionately desired to die. 

On returning to his lodging, he. entered into 
coaveraation wkh his best ijespecting the iieppi^ 
lie had heacd of ihe contumely ivhich the m^ri^ 
of the .«ro8s heaped rxpaa. ,tbe sacked obj^i^ of kifi 
contemplalion, and of the oppre^8i|0^ wbieh .tb0 
ChristiflBs endured benenth their y^^. Jbe m- 
awian whidb lie received to his ipquiries ge;re t^f^ 
fold 8trength,to.his holy incUgnation ; aod, U^ gi 
torrow and noble zeal for the honour of his |sitfa» 
he repaii^d to Simeon, the Patnarch of the eity. 
From, him he received the same intelligence as h^ 
• host had commudij0ated ; and he then inijpiired )f 
no plan of zelief had been devised, or if the P|i^ 
triarch .did not think that something niigfat be dm^ 
to deliver the ehnreh f^om opprewors ? Jo th<^ 
questions Simeon answered^ that the ^ause of thi^ 
present sufferings was the sinful conduct of be- 
lievers ; but that if any thing wa^ to be dpne by hu- 
man arms, it must be by the devotipp pf Western 
princes and warriors to the cause, for that the 
Emperor had an^cient to do in keeping the S^m-' 
cena torn ^e gatos of ConetantiaopJ^. F(^^ 
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hefthf l&lll f^pty wkh att^fiOH ; and AMWMl' tiMT 
FftftriA^h'iafi^tiAn, tliftt be pliMed tli« stfiODgMt 
n^uilibe on the Popne's revefeiiee for die Holy^ 
City; aiid tlittf he believed if a lettm" were seilt to 
bad hf iAUs Patriarchy sdlidtiug assisfitiice, her 
wotAd ]taift»ediate)y render the reqwred help; 

SiMeon' lem a tar^M ear t& fhe coansei of iim 
teftnit ; ' 9tld maay coiifereiices took plaee between 
them' and the principal CbriktianB of JertUMdeni. 
At letigfil it wae agreed thiit Peter should beF the 
b4Au«ir of a levter to the Pope, beseeching hitn, 
with all earnestness, to look upon the afflicted- 
cimdtcfeii of the snflbring cbnrdi in the £aM, to 
semf it help in this time of ies awfol adveitrity, and 
aM^aknen a spirit of compassion for their distrefidsesi 
in''Uin* rich and powerfy monarchs who owed him 
oiMddence; Peter promised not only to beaf iliis 
letter to like Pope, and accompany ir with many 
peftdbsioAs of his own, but to proceed widient de- 
Igy tbroiigb every comitry and profince, exhort- 
iiig'tbe idhuMttints and' their governors to idd them 
in their pious ^terprise. 

The time of his departure fcft Europe being 
settled, he entered the Church of the Resurrec- 
tion, to pTUy for strength and ability to perform 
his important and difficult undertaking: Weary 
iridi constant exertion, and the agitation of long 
and fervent devotion, he fell into a deep sleep, 
and in a dream Christ appeared to him, and said^ 
*^ Arise, Peter, execute with fortitude what thou 
hM undertaken ; I will be with thee, for now is^ 
the thne I have appointed for the purifying of my 
Holy City from ^e pollution of the Tmks,' and 
for the i«lief of my disciples. " At these ^Wd0 
Peiir annokoi and teving agtfin repeiMd hi^ pMiy^ 
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en, went to the Pabkrch, and told hira ho>ir he 
had had a Tuion of the Redeemer, and been ex- 
horted by him to penevere in their enter|mae« 
He then proceeded to Antioch, where he found a 
ship about to sail for Italy, in which he embark- 
ed, and arrived safely on the shoreB of Apolia. 
From thence he hastened with all possible speed 
to Rome, where he presented the letter of the 
IWiarch to Urban II., who then filled the ponti- 
fical chair, and firom whose assistsnce he expected 
such beneficial results to his snflfering Iwethnm ia 
Jerusalem* 

But we must turn fw a moment to the drcum- 
stanees which were alfecting men's minds, when 
the hermit made his appeal to Rome in Usnmt of 
the Eastern Church. The principal of these, m 
regards our subject, was the extension of the Sa- 
racens' conquests, which threatened to embraee in 
a shwt time the sacred territories of the Pope 
himself. This increasing power of the Moakmi 
could not be contemplatiBd without horror. Eveii 
had no religions feeling been connected with the 
apprehension, it must bive been one which would 
fill men's hearts with fear and indignation. To 
become the slaves of barbarians, whose names they 
had been taught from infiincy to hold in abhor- 
rence,-«*to be snlijected to the frightful treatmoit 
which they had heard was suffered by their un- 
fortunate brethren, and see thebr cities and their 
paternal inheritances occupied, as those of the 
afflicted Spaniards were, by men that would re- 
spect neither their laws nor customs, — ^the most 
distant possibility of such events could not be 
reflected upon, without exciting in every boscHn 
the moat bitter hatred against &e Saracen»i zand 
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HHikifag every one desire to resist their pro- 
gress by all the means in his power. The con- 
dition of the Greek empire was such, that it 
eonld no longer be regarded as a barrier to the 
encroachments of the enemy. The grossest su- 
perstition prevailed, and affected erery department 
of the state. While in Europe the influence of 
wligion was employed to add new force to milita- 
ry courage, it was used in the East to destroy it 
aJtogether, both cases perhaps manifesting an equal 
ignonmce of the truth ; but the latter, as things 
then stood, .being the much more dangerous error 
of the two. Rerolutions were incessantly taking 
place to the destruction of all stability in the go- 
Temment; and, from the number of Emperors who 
were murd^ed in their own palaces, ,ended their 
days in monasteries, or were otherwise disposed 
of, we may easily form a conception of the com- 
plete state of anarchy which prevailed through 
ev^y rank of society. It was only from the king- 
doms of Europe, therefore, .that relief could be 
sought for with any prospect of success^ Diogenes 
Romanus had made an attack upon the Turks, 
•which at first promised the happiest results, but 
in the sequel proved his destruction. His succes- 
sor, the weak and pusillanimous Michael Duces, 
despairing of safety from his own subjects or re- 
•onrces, sought the aid of Gregory VII., and that 
ambitious and talented man called upon the faith- 
ful to unite against the enemy; and, it is probable, 
would have* anticipated the crusades, but for the 
confused state of his domestic affairs. With a 
pride which thirsted for universal dominion, he 
assumed the right of a liege lord over the nations 
.which owned hia spiritual ^gnity ; and his con- 
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test willi the Geramn Emperor Hemy, uto rth 
(risted ins power, wte long and d^ipmte* Hii 
mind watf thos drawn off from an uiidertakiiii^ ttl^ 
mirably adapted to seenre the ktereAt of hig Md 
imag^nurtioii ; nod his snceeseor,^ Victor III<, mh^ 
dered himself more asefel to the CbrislMH cd ttS i f^ 
by faroiin&g an expedition in which the maritiiif^ 
cities of Italy imited, and whieh obtained^ in lli 
tirst ad?anees, great temporary saee^M. B«s it WM 
reserved for Urban 11. to carry into exeeatio» tibe 
des^s of his chwch and people. That pentf 
possessed a large share both of the taleniB and 
ambitioa of Gregory VII. ; and Us sitaataon ait 
tiw time of Peter's appHcatio& was not imfiiv o itf- 
ahle to his embarking in snch ad enterprisei^ A 
rinl Pope, Gnibert of Rafctaiaay bad Otfettpi^d 
part of Rome, and considerably weakened the «i»- 
tbority of Urban among his Italian sabjeetsi The 
Empeior Henry IV. persisted in eUaming the pri- 
vileges wliidi Imd been so long contended Aif hy 
his predecessor ; and Philip the First of Frtnee 
had hem made the mortal enemy of Urban by a 
threat of exGom^nnication. Bat thesis drawbaddB 
to the influence of his anthority wsre amply made 
op for, by the determination with which resistanoe 
inspired his ambitions mind, and still more by tiM 
popularity wbidi l^ey secured him among a laigo 
body of bis clergy. No fewer tbali four tlHNtsaiid 
priestsj ttid two hundred bishops^ attended his eaM 
to the Conncil of Pkieentia ; and l^s kiMffoafNii 
still more conspicnoos in the following one of Ole^ 
mont. 

The private projeets of the Popes had hitheMa 
been firroured by the reverence in which their 
naBMs wetpe held by the gveat mass of the paopkr. 
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U «V8B heyoQid s doubt, therefore, tfaftt Ui^aa 
wwidd obtain thmr wannest eonearreace ia a 
aehene so adapCefdi^ gratify the raling pasdoas ^ 
4iiB age. .CtHFaliy had, hj tibis tiiae, acquired root 
in Bverf Eacopean. state, and had thoroughly im- 
liaed the sol^ery with ideas of tubjeetioB to the 
jcfaoBeh. Tha noble ranks of steel-cdad barons, 
JEnig^ aad aqnires, whom religion had contribu- 
4eA so ^ready to honour, seemed only to waitibr 
aome anfficient opportunity to signidi^ tiiemsdves 
la bar aernee. The lore of war was universal, 
MccefH ia>the coauneidai «tates of Italy ; and the 
iafigbter the flame i)UF^ l^e more glorious was he 
dewnad whom it inspired. This military spirit, 
naked aqth the odigioas sentiments whieh preyaii- 
ltd 0¥ar ioviery coastderation of mere temporal inle- 
laat, still wanted some suffidenliy extensile field 
4a exhibit itself in its luHactinty. Cabmetshadnot 
yat fiamed iheir studied schemes of policy, which 
^lianie the world into only two parts, and bring al- 
jOMiat myriads of men, year after year, to dispute a 
/nngie question in the battle-field. The wars which 
men then waged all partook of the diaracter of 
domestic contests, and deriyed their origin from 
some dispute which began in the breach of a feu- 
dal principle. -They were generally soon termi- 
nated by the want of lorces or wealth to carry 
them >on, and seldom roused the attention of the 
peopie, but as they gave rise to great actions 
amcNiig the indlvidjuiEds whcMn ihey were taught to 
cegaiid. Thus, the chieftains wanted some re- 
markable occasion for the exercise of their valour, 
wliich should Iwing together ^ warriors of many 
nations in proud emidation ; and the people, in- 
spired with the admica^on of military virtue, re- 
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qoirc4 an opportanity for obtaining that pmise for 
bravery and self-devotion, which, to the maBS of 
soldiers, can only be the consequence of extraor- 
dinary situations. The crusades were, in both 
these respects, calculated to rouse attention. 
Princes, knights and barons, found themselves 
called upon to form part of an armament which 
would embrace all the most renowned captains of 
the age, and which would have to contend with 
one that obeyed the summons, not of a monarch 
who fought with his vassals or a churchman, but 
of a potent chief to whom the whole East had 
bowed in terror. The people who enlisted under 
their banners no longer appeared as soldiers, who 
had as little claim to praise for following their 
masters to the field in warlike array,, as they had 
for tilling the field when the war was over. They 
acquired, in their, character of crusaders, a right to 
the same praise as their leaders. Their free con- 
sent was as meritorious, their devotion as sacred, 
their expectation of reward as freely allowed. 
Their bravery had thus a career opened for it, 
which gave it a dignity that had never before heetk 
allowed it, except in a few rare instances .As 
soldiers of the Cross, they were blessed by the 
church ; the arms they bore were consecrated to 
its safety. If they fell, and their names were left 
unrecorded as heroes, they were assured of higher 
honours in the future world; and with feelings 
wrought upon as theirs were by so many different 
excitements, nothing was easier than to confound 
their success, as soldiers, with their hopes as saints. 
To these circumstances, so favourable to the 
supply of that energy and daring enthusiasm, 
which were the first requisites in the design, of 
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4j^iir«p9aig't|ie Holy CUj, k to be added 4me of a 
diSefEimt dmmtfir. It appeals to he an almost 
akm^lnayd ^swuimjf Aat where a monarchical and 
aiWtoeijMiQa) pojvrer ead«t togetiiery there must 
flOQiMDpr or later .be pcodaced a third power — that 
^ ibe ipeople^ The straggles which ti&e £mpe* 
jcors fQvaod tbeQisekes contiaually oUiged to sos- 
ioiii #gyHiiiit their hi^ngbty ooUes, indnced than, 
M W the oaae wilfa other jnonacchs, to favour 
the independence of different towns ki which 
Amb I0QRWS lef indostry had been snceessfaHy plant- 
ed. I^onfewdy «&d To^eany had holih hegnn to 
«iqnfiB ia spirit jaf fittedom and commercial enter- 
^iMe^ mi before the commencement of <the era- 
iidosy Amalphi, Piea, <7enoa9 Venicoy and other 
Ibownsy b»d f oihmI ittie adi!»ntage8 of trade and in- 
dnflkryy <and wecsonoi^ than hidf emandpafked from 
liho slavwy «of war and leudaSiam. * Had sndi a 
cuNsnmatanee extended to more than a few emaM 
ataletf die crasades wonld never have ^been un- 
dertfdcen* X^ommerce, .and the opinions and man- 
neias which vesiiH fbom its eactensio^, are ai^erse to 
«nthiiBiasm of «ti lunds ; and superstition stands tk- 
ffiost as little ^chance ai^ong a trading pec^le, who 
iOnly .step out of their ordinary and regular course, 
when their WioU cdcxriaAed interests seem in dan- 
dier of iatenntptioD. Bat it was of the most im- 
fioiitant use to the pBomoters of the crusades, that 
itbere eizialed a set /of people ^e the ooaritime 
Itdians. By ibeir ^leans, they were made sure of 
Imag proFided with ships, and other neeassaries, 
ior tbe furthemnce .of tiaeir design ; and if there 
w«0 any ithing wiuoh could gl?e a prospect of solid 
'Mwcess to the Anterprise, it was dib alliance with 

* Robertson. 
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States whose habits of trade rendered them fit sap* 
porters of an army of ardent bat unthinking de* 
votees. How greatly the crusades helped, in re- 
tom, the eommetcial towns which had contributed 
to their first successes, remains to be mentioned 
in a future part of the work ; but certainly they 
could not have been undertaken at a period when 
they were more likely to do good to mankind, by 
fostering the new and yet uncertain system <^ 
trading enterprise. 

Urban, like many of the supreme pontile both 
before and after his time, had the talents of a po- 
litician in a very eminent degree. Reports are 
not wanting, * which allege Peter to have been a 
mere creature of the Pope*s, a cloak-father for his 
plots ; but however this be, Urban received him 
in the most gracious manner, saw with a glance 
the advantages offered for the undertakings and 
the good which would result, both to the See of 
Rome and to Christendom in general, if it proved 
successful ; and immediately signified his warm ap- 
proval of the application, and of the zeal and piety 
of the hermit. He then gave him a license to 
preach in favour of the persecuted Christians of 
the East ; and promised that he would second lus 
exertions, by calling a general council. 

After this successful interview, Peter set off on 
his laborious mission, and with a patience and per- 
severing diligence so exactly in conformity with 
the enthusiasm he had already evinced, as to ren- 
der it far more probable that he was a sincere de- 
votee, than the cunning agent of a scheming poli- 
tician. His appearance was singulariy mean and 
repnlflive; and he is represented as *' one of a con- 

* Fuller*! Holy War. 
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temptiUe peraon, his silly looks canying in them 
a despair of any worth. " * Even his panegj^sta 
gire no better account of his exterior ; but his de- 
ficiency in stature, and in the form of his features, 
was made up for by the clear and penetrating 
glance of his eye, and by a deep-stirring and sub- 
duing eloquence, which astonished men, and bowed 
them to his purpose. Clad in the coarsest rai- 
ment, with his head and feet bare, and carrying a 
cmcifix of great size and weight, he traversed the 
moontain-passes of Italy, rousing the inhabitants 
of every town and valley to which he came with 
has awful eloquence. Thence he passed into France ; 
and thousands of people flocked from all quarters, 
Co listen to appeals which filled their hearts with 
astonishment and holy indignation. They saw in 
'die midst of them a being who, worn to the bone 
with long travel and suiFering, had wept, it was 
aaid, tears of blood at the tomb of the Red^emer. 
He had journeyed thousands of miles to bring the 
message of their suffering brethren to the Church ; 
he had seen visions that seemed to hold his spirit 
in mysterious subjection ; and there he stood, 
pouring out his denunciations against the enemies 
of the cross with the voice of a spirit, and having 
so little of earthliness about him, that he was be- 
held with a feeling of fear as well as veneration. 
- The effects of Peter's eloquence could not fail 
of being prodigious. The most signal success at- 
tended him wherever he lifted up his voice. Every 
heart was inspired with the most enthusiastic wishes 
to share in the holy triumph for which the way 
seemed opening. All ordinary pursuits lost their 
interest. Even private rivalships and domestic 

* Fallen— Oulfertasaio. 
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^lu^Qsities vrer^ (o^gojltaa in the u/sw BxdUmfmt 
pi dey.otion ; moid prayers w«re put up t^y dOi or- 
ders jof men, tluLt means migjbt he imine<iaately rf^ 
flu^rted tp for commencing the aacie4 enterprjyie. 

J^. p. 1095. Ur]^, convinced by the re^ta qt 
Peer's mission that .the ti«ve w,9S oome for oiir 
dertaking his mighity pff^fifi^ assented to xhe 4ar 
fljbres of the people, and ^led ^ geneial Q9jancii«jt 
Placentia. The immense number of ijbe cLwgf 
jnbo attended on the ^occasion has heen aiixi^^y 
mentioned, and they were acc^Hnpanied by ihii;^ 
jtbomsaftd laymen. Wj^ the ofi^Qat e«ger ez|>%ct%- 
Xiojn every ear was ^Qipen, and evi^ he^ '<#dg^ 
to r^ceivie the (Bjdboi^tfiftiQins ^ the boly i£^th^. 
)yhile ijbis (edmg wias at its height, ^M^b^siui^onb 
who had lately ^^irrLved ^om tfte Gmper4;»r AJbxM^ 
were ii^t^ydnoed Uf ithe i^eyemhly. They ha4 
Jbi;aught inte^li^^ce from theju: master xhat ,C^o- 
fttantJnojje was J^Qnrly tjb^eaidened by 4»e SaijaqciWj 
jQuad that, unless speedy ;BS8iey(^nce w<eEe rendered 
Jiim by the knights a^ barony of ^ae W<eaty his 
capital moftf; fall intp the hands of ijie barbarian% 
w^th all its magnificence, and ^the tx^^uf&i ii tpoa- 
aesaed. The ptontiiF g^ve ;them a g/oBLcm^ x^f^lyy 
and promised prompt .^uBsiatanQe to 4;he .distressed 
£4!npei;or ; ^ftc|r which, he revierted to other objects 
connected with the fleeting, .^nd 4i8SQlved it with 
ithe intimation thiit he would hold another in the 
autumn. 

The power of the Popes in iUaly xwas, fropi .Vjeiy 
.early ages of the chnrdi, less rei^jnec^ted thfoi hpi 
.other paints of Eifu-ope. * The pontificate of Urban 
had been disturbed by lapany disastrous circum- 
«t^ces; and from these, and the di^Uke with which 

* See Dr M^Qfltf^Mvefituiif ff #iiU>ry of the Refor- 
mation in Italy. " 
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he was regarded for his personal character, toge- 
ther with the opposition which was raised to his 
antbority byGttibert, the Ecclesiastical States were 
the least likely of all others to aid him with good- 
will* or sincerity. He, therefore, determined to 
hold his next council as far as he conveniently 
could from the influence of his rivars machina- 
tions, and fixed on Clermont, in Anvergne, for 
the meeting of the assembly. The same anxiety 
to be present at this memorable council was evinc- 
ed as had been the case with that of Placentia. 
Frinc^ and prelates, ambassadors from various 
states, hosts of the inferior clergy, and untold mul- 
titudes of laymen, flocked to the city, which at 
length became so crowded thieit a sort of camp was 
fotined in the neighbourhood, where the greatest 
personages endured the severities of Nbvember, 
rather than be absent on the occasion. 

The business of the meeting was commenced by 
no less an act of power than the excommunication 
of the King of France, in whose territories it was 
held. The reason for this sentence was the adul- 
terous nature of that monarch's late marriage ; and 
had the pride and power which enabled the Pope 
so to hurl his defiance against a licentious mo- 
narch been the right weapons of his spiritual war- 
finre, his conduct would have deserved the praises 
of the world and of posterity. But sin is never 
puf down or corrected by such means ; and an il- 
l^timate authority, exercised in pretended refor- 
mations of public morals, is sure to produce far 
more evil than good. The next decree of the 
conndl established what was termed the Tnice of 
Peace, which menaced with excommunication all 
dtBtorbers of the public tranquillity, and a provi- 
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9iw 4vp |490 a^B4» for 4e if^fenqi ef wUoiR ant 
9^ph^9 ; acts nrlpi^ch deoBry^ gre^jt prai«ie» md wUdi 
ipiut have b(ee^ ia of^ fH^H 4eg9:aa ^e^ccftUe i» 
the )a9lipB8 ^hich ir^cie^vied tb^oou Bppt hl4 4ie 
gre^ sMHal 'Ca^gu^ which the Pontiff held in Jiia 
huAcU hee^u fairly ^4 h^^e^dy wP^i^—fh94 jbe 
hem contenjt to eii^ift men a9 # O^i^tiiMi t^isfc^p^ 
instead of sf^ing ojn « thr^)^ ^ P9«9 l|kW9 iikd » 
9ioiuu-fih-T-rjl^ ia#£(ht bav^ rfi|0rm^4 » ^lorid, prhik 
it is do9hl;f<4 wbeihfur^ hy h^ j^OHfic^ he pipr 
yeBted a ^i^l^ eFiin(B. 

J^r tlhim pr^lMnary a^yps fc^d j^en^ottM* 
the meejtiqg ti^n^e^ its jAt^t^ t^ 'tk» .otjfttQt 
ifhieh ^o«^e int^^s^d tb^ m^ijp ^tjl^ mt^ijty. 
Oi^ ijlpo |»^ 4ay ^ jt^e ^oweil^ tha P^^five* a«* 
fEiompaaied by hi^ ^earttole ^ij^d a^ iaMa^B^eiOp^Qiwd 
of ^ p(¥ople« proteee^ad tp ;^6 i99aI)^-pifMQ^* A 
throne had hec^ tW^ ff <^vj4ad for hifSj fi^d fc# 
took hjs .ffBat, the piriacely eeqlesiastlcB r^^ging 
|;^i]9sel7«6 arfa^/OiAf 9lq4 ^ha HMiaiti» in his wd^ 
apparisl, ai^ lyrith die ste^ and .aciewR ieaspi^sanoa 
iof his e^eiie deviotioB> plaeiDg himself by the F<^* 
tLfiTs side. Urhai^ t2p«i^ directed hina to ^di#ea9 
fh^ meeting ^ the e^^ect which they had i^et 
to consider ; j^nd he ^beyed^ painting i|Ei d^e moftf* 
yivid .colours the miseries he had seea the C^Wr 
jfclans suffer, wh^ had «(M9ght peace and safety -i^ 
the Holy City; and 1^ idppietayes whifik were 
daily practised by the jaEdels agaipst tlvsir pewepp, 
a^d ^he objects of their n^i^t de^^QMt r^egard. ffa 
Ijiad -see^^ he said« the oe^s'jcw (9f their bi;«thi9Bi| 
disturbed by the constant intri^on of the iyipiteWMi 
jiViosle^i^ and mi^istiers nojt unfreqMently cai?i^> 
f rpm perforn^jjig their holy o^Guoes, to .an igjKuni^i^Eaonf 
dc^. With d^e ns^ p^a^QiMite prayero he m^ 
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ploivd linn to cfelirer ibo cify of tbeif Ssiioiit 
from tlietfe prdfeaatknifl-^to send bdp to their 
pe riA trig fellow-beii«Terd-^±itn^ td ree<^er from th6 
tesdv of diisMierv^ so mmy <)l»jeet9 dear to th« 
floids of tke iwflbildl^ 

WlwH Petdr had dnyNfd ft^eakmgj Urban hm* 
ietf addreeMd the excitaob inaMndcf.' He repre^ 
Moited to them tlie a^vfod spM^taeleof a city do he* 
lor^ bf God a» Je^nsaleni, aiid veadered yeaer- 
ahicr by isnr jhway wonderful ereistSf lyinlg irttdef 
the power of a base and cmel infideL ** A peo^ 
pie with^t Gody " exohdai^ be, " the son of the 
Egyptiail slatd, otcnpies by force the cradle of 
our sriratiott-^lAie eo^try of our Lord^ Tba 
city of ih€ King of Ktngs^ from i^^bich thef pre^ 
eepts of filitb are tratmnitted to 6ther bind6, k 
bmaif the sdrvatft of snperstltious paganism ; ^at 
miifactdoii^ tomb wbich had not power to re- 
tdft its vietim-^tfaat tomb, the fomidation of eter- 
mi Hfe^ and froiii which ascended the san of the 
resiBrPectiea, is polluted by thoiie who will only 
rise iSiOEteelves to suffer the pains of eternal fire^ 
The conquering impiety bas spredd its darkifesa 
oref the wealthiest countri€R» of Asia : Antioeb^ 
Epbeaifs^ Nice, are become Mussulman cities ; ^o 
bnbarona tribes of the Turks bare planted tbebf 
staadards on the shores of the Hellespont, froM 
whence they menace aM Christendom^ If God 
himself^ arming against them his children, arresta 
nort their triumphant march, what nation, what 
kingdom, will be able to close the doors of the 
£aat ? ** Then^ addressing himself to the vtrarriors 
of the different states, and especiatly die Frendb^ 
from whom he expected succour^ he continued in 
the sttiie vehement style to Yoitte the feelings of 
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his aaditors by a repetition of the accounts which 
faaid been received from Peter and other pilgrims. 
*^ The people, " said he, ** who merit oar homage, 
and who are the blessed of God, moom and perish 
under the weight of the most grievous outrages 
and impositions. The race of the Elect perish be- 
neath horrible persecutions. The impious rage of 
the Saracens respects neither the virgins of the 
Lord, nor the royal college of priests. They have 
loaded the limbs of the aged and infirm with 
irons. Infants snatched from their mother s breasts 
forget, among the barbarians, the name of die true 
God : the hostels which were built for the enter- 
tainment of the poor travellers on their journey to 
the Holy Land, are filled with profane infidels ; and 
the temple of the Lord has been treated like a re- 
probate man, and the ornaments of the temple 
have been taken away like captives. What shall 
I say more ? In the midst of so many evils, who 
could have retained in their desolated habitations 
the dwellers in Jerusalem, the guardians of Cal- 
vary, the servants and fellow-citizens of the Man* 
god, if they had not imposed upon themselves a 
law to receive and succour the pilgrims ? if they 
had not feared to leave without priests, without al- 
tars, without religious ceremonies, a land still every 
where covered with the blood of Jesus Christ ? 

" Miserable are we, my children and my brethren, 
that we live in times so calamitous. Were we 
bom in this age, so hateful to God, to see the de- 
solation of the Holy City, and to remain quiet, 
while she is delivered into the haml of her ene* 
mies ? Is it not far better to die in war than longer 
support this miserable spectacle ? Let us weep to^ 
getber over the sins which have armed against u& 
the Divine wrath ; let us weep, but let not our 
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team he- as seed sown in the sand ; let the holy 
war take light from the fire of our repentance ; let 
the love of our brethren animate us to the combat ; 
and let it be stronger than death against the ene- 
mies of the Christian people. Warriors I ye who 
hear me, ye who search without ceasing for some 
yain pretext for war, rejoice now, for here is a le- 
gitimate cause for war. The moment is come in 
which to proye if you are animated with a true 
courage ; the moment is come in which to expiate 
so many yiolences committed in the bosom of 
peace, — so many victories disgraced by injustice. 
Y0U9 who haye been so long the terror of your fel- 
low-citizens, and who sell for a yile salary your 
anna to gratify the fury of another — go ! armed 
with the glaves of the Maccabees, and defend the 
bonae of Israel, which is the yine of the Lord of 
Hosts* Ye are no longer to take vengeance for 
the injuries done against men, but for those com- 
mitted against the Divinity. Ye are no longer to 
be employed in the attack of a city or a castle, but 
in the conquest of sacred places. If you triumph, 
the benedictions of Heaven and of the. kingdoms 
of Asia will be your reward. If you fall, you will 
have the glory of dying on the same spot as Jesus 
Christ, and God will not forget that he saw you 
in his holy warfare. Let no base affections, let 
no profane sentiments, repress your zeal. Soldiers 
of the living God ! hear no sound but the lamenta- 
tions of Zion ; burst asunder all human ties, and 
remember what the Lord has said, " He who 
loveth father or mother more than mo, is not wor- 
thy of me ; whosoever shall forsake his house, or 
his father, or his mother, or his wife or children, 
or heritage, for my name's sake, shall be reward- 

VOL. I. R 
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ed li bnildred fold^ and tball possess eternal Ufe*** 
Already warmljr excited by the pi'eachuig of 
Fet^r, and the solemn spectacle of so miuiy j^noes 
and venerable ecclesiasticB united togetber in sttcfa 
a sacred cause, tbc^ people could no longer festnliii 
tbeir emotions ; and Witk One migbtj Toice^ ^iv4iieb 
seemed to rise by tbe impulse of a stidden iBs^ora- 
tion^ exclaimed^ ^' 'Tis the will of God, 'tis Ihe 
will of God ! "• " Yes/' replied the Pontiff, '' 'tis 
indeed the will of God. You to-day see tbe ae- 
tomplisbment of tbd Saviour's promiito^ to be m the 
midst of ^ibse who believe in his name ; it is lie 
who has dictated the woi'ds whidh I faear^ Ivet 
them be your war-cr}r, and let them every where 
imnoun<ie the presence of ibe armies of Grods" 
Then, presenting to the glU;e of the awe-stnick *»• 
eembly a cross, he continued^ *^ It is Jestis Chnst 
himself who comes from his tomb, and presents to 
yon his cross : it shall be a sign elevated kme^g 
the natidns which will gather togther the dispeiBed 
4>f Israel. Carry it on your shoulder, or on your 
bk^east; let it shine oil your atms and on your 
fitandardd ; it will become to you ^le gage of vie* 
tory, or the palm of the martyr ( it will unceasiligly 
iremind you that Jesus Christ died fot you, and 
that you ought to die for him !" 

But it was not without offers of present good 
that the supreme pontiff sought to engage the oo« 
operation of his auditors* He declared to theiUi 
that a fall remission of sins should be gtanted to 
b11 who volunteered into the holy army of the 
cross ; that 9JII penances should be deemed fulfilled 
by their assnming the badge whidi was to dia* 

* jDtfw li vcU / or, JHex k voU / 



tjngnjtfr t)iQ (Hithfiil wiurriorB of God; tbut Aey 
were tb^iic^oruk i;iiuier the iipfn^diate protection 
of di« cWch wd of the holy apostles, Peter an4 
Pafil ; that their property sboiild be reg^ded 44 
undar t^e sapie ffaar^d goardiapship; and t^at they 
pl^onld be presenr^d i& inviolable security frpiq all 
temporal cares and disturbances ; for which pivpoia 
1^ wfMB ordered) tbajt 110 creditor should distwHb a 
iiBb^of ivhp bad tf^n the cross, Uf^er pain of t\m 
aaveppst aoatfaemas of the chnrob* ^en the mi? 
nia^ers pf the phorch itself were prohibited from 
iN|:^re]3i|ig tbeir ^nthority to ^ di^^^rbanfie of anv 
pf tbo cvfisadeia, ^^^ \h^y were tbroftU^fl^d wim 
unmodiate svupension if they inflict la pepance^ 
OS any other species of punisbn^ent, on those devoted 
ffervapts of the Sanonr. The wives f^i children 
idao of the cmsaders were provided for by the 
Mine protecting clause, and were recommended to 
the parti^ul^r pare of priests i^ul bishops. But one 
i^Fl^clis pf the covenant be1;ween t})^ chnrch and itp 
soldiers w^^ spepially directed to ensnre tbp ful- 
filment of the design* Whoever fell back from the 
vow he had taken to %ht in the cause of Jeru- 
salem, was to be punished with excommunication. 
A general confession was then made by the as- 
sembly, and the Cardinal who read the formulary 
pronounced an absolution, which freed all present 
from the burden of their offences, and prepared 
them for receiving the badge of their profession. 

The first person on whom the Pontiff con- 
ferred the sacred sign was Adhemaz, Bishop of 
Puy; after him several other prelates were en- 
dowed with the same badge of the undertakiug, 
and their example was followed by the greater part 
of the multitude. The cross was most commonly 
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worn on the shonlder, and was made of silk or 
cloth, sometimes of gold. At first red was the 
only colour used, as that which was most typical 
of the passion of the Redeemer. But in the fol- 
lowing cnisades others were introduced, as repre* 
sentative of some quality or virtue belonging to 
the faithful. * 

The principal preliminaries of the enterprise 
having been thus settled, the departure of the cm- 
saders was fixed for the fifteenth of August in the 
following year. The Pope, it was ardently ex- 
pected, would himself proceed at the head of the 
host ; but the disturbed state of his pontificate was 
a sufficient reason to oblige his remaining at Rome. 
The command, therefore, of the army was depute 
ed to Raymond, Count of Touleuse, who, though 
not present at the council, had expressed, by^meana 
of his ambassadors, his warm concurrence in the 
design; and Adhemar, the Bishop of Pny, was 
made legate, and appointed to accompany the for^ 
ees as the representative of the Pontifif. 

* Ducang^. 
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CHAPTER IX. , 

Tern iiB^rt«ki9^ hni ao finsfOiiier bom tim» iwiha* 
med bj the 4|ci6a of tibe coium;!^ tbav the aeUee 
f«d ^j^deejestkfl, «^ had ^Foted themselves te 
Ae C9m» 0(Am9^Sm»g brethcen, hegagk to prer 
pare the necessary means for carrying the dwigpi 
into exeentifm. The pielates who had bepa pre- 
eent at Ckuwent foUeined tk» exaoifpk f f UctaPi 
and (employed a}l tbdr «l«q[ji>ence U> ei^§pRge|he e^tr 
tentieiB ef itbeir seveiial coogccgations^ Those whe 
eoidd net« ntnder aid by pessooal exertions, weije 
exftierted to eoBtribute their itos ; an4^9 euceess*' 
kMjy it is saidy did ^y mw .the Fiord of life 
thn»iigheQt their parishes, that not 4Nae grain fell 
te <be eard) Iraitless. No hmnwfi tye or intefcestp 
it is aaidy ^ xiras eUe te withhold the* hd^ieyecf 
fran fellemng the call of .d«ty. It seen\ed, mt 
deed, that the werds of Jesiis Christ weve i^oitir 
really fulfilled, lor not peace hut 9 s^nrerd atte^ed 
the preaching of the gospel. Hesbapds tore ,tbemi- 
eekes fcem their wives, .children fro^l their parents^ 

* Wittiwn of Tyre. 
r2 
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brothers from their sisters. Not even the vows of 
religion were left unbroken. Monks and hermits 
forsook the cells in which they had determined to 
pass their days, and came forth again into the 
world to fight under the banner of the Lord. It was 
not, however, only those sincere and devoted enthn^ 
Blasts who flocked to the summons. The freedom 
which the assumption of the cross afforded to 
debtors, brought a large number of distressed in« 
dividnals wl^ preferred the respect and protection 
of the church with many hazards and sufferings, 
to a life of disgfrace and anxiety. A similar rea- 
son impelled into the service of the crusades a host 
of persons lying under the ban of the pontiff or 
his prelates, and who could see %d other means 
of restoring themselves to favoiir, or of escaping 
the heavy and destructive penances to which they 
were subjected. 

But it was not to the casual excitement of this 
multitude that Urban trusted the success of his 
mightyi enterprise. France was at this time filled 
with chevaliers of noble courage, and many of 
them had extensive possessions. These iirere eager 
for means of distinguishing themselves, were pious 
and enthusiastic ; and among them he hoped to find 
bold and constant supporters ; nor was he disi^* 
point^. ^ The best and bravest knights received 
his exhortations with reverent delight, and instant- 
ly assumed the cross. Their seal was evinced 
Btill further by the unreserved devotion, not only 
of their personal ease, but of their estates to the 
holy cause. Regarding the call which they heard 
as divine, they scrupled not to sell or mortgage 
their property to provide the means of raising fol- 
lowersy or fitting themselves out with due splen- 
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door for the expedition. Maay of the clet^gy were , 
BOi less ready to prove the sincerity of their zeal, 
and prepared to leave the security and wealth of 
their heneficee to porsue the arduous task of their ^ 
noble chanipions. All orders of men, in fact, were 
roused by the same passion, and showed an equal 
disposition to resign their focsaer occupations, and. 
all private feelings to the one great and preeminent 
object iif attention. From Fmnce the impulse was 
traosmitted to England and Germany, and Europe 
appeared, almost in an instant, to have prepared 
itaelf for the sacred enterprise. 

With the most eager anticipations, the crusa- 
dem looked forward to the appointed season of de- 
parture. The whole falnic of society was lifted 
up from its basis, 'and seemed waiting to be placed 
on a new foundation. Men could no longer con- 
tent themselfes at home, nor employ their minds 
on subjects which regarded interests so inferior to 
those which now engaged them. Natural feelings 
were exaggerated or destroyed by the excitement ; 
and the world was thrown into a state of wild con- 
fosion and ^wful suspense, similar, it may be im- 
agined, to what would be the case, if a revelation 
were suddenly made of an approaching day of 
judgment. 

A belief, indeed, that the world was near its 
esid, formed one of the principal features in the 
▼nlgar th*eok>gy of the times. This idea, so com- 
mon to periods of violent agitation, wa\the faithful 
mother of a thousand dark and mysterious prodi- 
gies. The gloom of midnight was %lled with ter- 
rific objects, whose presence was indicated by lam- 
bent fires in the sky. Stars rushed from heaven 
as if its hosts were all about to be destroyed for ever, 
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and IbQ in such nnltiiades ibat they mlgfat hm% 
been taken for hail, had it not been for dieir las* 
tie. * A craaet of great magnitnde and wratfalnl 
appearance was seen in the soudi ; and a priest pro- 
cliinied, that he had beheld in the sky^ about die 
ninth hour of the day, two horseDMn engaged in 
combat, and that one of them who was amied 
with a cross slew the other, after a long and terri- 
ble conflict. AnothA: priest, walking with aone 
companions through a wood, saw a great award 
^pkyed in the air. A hwdsman beheld a «|ty 
in the same manner. Children were bom of mon- 
strous form, or endowed with miraculous powers 
of speech ; and nature was made to change iier 
course, to suit the temper of the popular mind. 

The army of the crusaders was every day w^ 
creased by new recruits, and thousands assumed 
lAie cross, at the entrealies of friends who had al- 
ready devoted themselyes to the cause, or at the 
supplication of aged parents or relations, who 
thought they could receive no higher blessing dun 
having a child or kinsman fighting for l^e redemp- 
tion of the Holy City. Others were induced to 
join them, from the influence which the repoita 
they every where heard of signs and miracles had 
upon their minds ; and they tremblingly sought a 
refuge from the coming destruction under the 
banner of the Lord. From one end of Europe 
to another, prayers and benedictionB rose te 
strengthen «ifae hearts of the luithful waniore. 
They received, their swords and armour, blessed 
in the name of the Trinity ; and were assured of 
triumphing, because they fought for the glory of 

• Orderic Vitid. 
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God against the enemies of his truth. In many 
<ystricts whole towns and villages were depopulat- 
ed. Men with their wives and families prepared 
to accompany the army in the certain expectation 
of finding in Palestine a safe and holy home ; and 
multitudes, forsaking their dwelling under this idea, 
formed stations in the open country, and converted 
it into a vast encampment. Among these rude 
assemblies, the most enthusiastic of the missionaries 
published the exciting promise of triumphs and 
everlasting rewards; pilgrims told again the story 
of their wanderings and distresses ; and the barouy 
leaving his lordly retinues, sought among them to 
ino^aee thei number of his followers. 

The impatience of the multitude, rendered every 
day less governable, at length broke through all 
the restraints of prudence or discipline. The day 
fixed for their departure, under the regular leaders 
of the armament, seemed far distant for an under- 
taking so sanctioned by Divine command ; and too 
strict an attention to the common rules of action 
in temporal warfare, was deemed a want of con- 
fidence in the expected support of Providence* 
Peter the Hermit, had been indefatigable in his 
labours to support the cause which had so pros- 
pered under his hands* His success filled him 
with still greater zeal ; and as he proceeded on his 
way, thousands answered to his call, and ofiered to 
devote their lives to him in whatever manner he 
directed. The veneration in which he was held 
gave him in the eyes of the people far greater right 
and ability to lead them to conquest than any 
prince or noble could possess ; and induced, by this 
feeling, and their desire to set forth, they entreat- 
ed him to become their Captain, and instantly con- 
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dvd Aem to F^estine. It waa not in the Hw- 
mit's nature to resiat the sentimaila of enthnaiaan, 
or refnse to nndertake an enterprise which fa- 
vowed both the pride, to which enthnaiaam ia §e< 
nerally closely allied, and the devotion of his heart. 
He, therefore, consented to accept the proposal 
of hia uninformed and ill^fiated foUowera; and 
above sixty thonaand persons, many of them wo- 
men, prepared to follow his command. Mounted 
on a mule, and halnted in a linen garment, with 
sandals on his feet, he led his nndiaciplined army 
towards Germany, ita nnmbera inereaaing in every 
pix>vince through which he passed, finding it 
impossible to preserve order by his single attcn* 
tion, he devolved part of his authority <m Walter, 
anmamed, from his poverty, the Pennyless, an ex- 
perienced and courageous soldier, but who had 
auch unpromising power under his command, thai 
he could number only eight horsemen as his ca^ 
vnlry. From Germany Peter waa followed by a 
moidc named Godescal, whose preaching had ga« 
tfaered round him near tWenty thousand of the 
peasantry, equally devoted and enthusiastic in 
their expectations of delivering Jerusalem from 
the power of the Moslems. Still greater maases 
Hocked together as the crusaders proceeded ; and 
dieir army at last consisted of a loose and und]s<> 
ciplined rabble of three hundred thousand persons^ 
among whom were to be found not only women, 
but young children, old and inirm men soaredy 
able to support themselves, and not a few siek of 
dangerous diseases. But such a multitude, mov- 
ing as it did without miy law or subordination, 
except that which arose fiiom the wildest enthnsir 
asm, waa a £t hotbed for the moat iiGentiona paa- 
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siiiii» ; and almost erery species of debauchery is 
said to have been committed by these rude devo- 
tees. They passed, however, safelv through Ger- 
raaoy ; and imagined they had obtained an earnest 
of their greater triumphs by the evils they had in- 
flicted on thousands of Jews, whom they despoiled 
oi their property and lives. 

Europe was at that period still only partially ci- 
vilized, and the wide, bleak plains of the North, 
were possessed by hordes of fierce and untameable 
barbarians. After leaving the confines of Austria^ 
the traveller plunged into a dreary wilderness, 
where he lost almost every vestige of improvement, 
aad found himself surrounded with gloomy forests, 
stopped in his progress by impassable nvers, or 
threatened by the surprisab of the half-chnstianized 
inhabitants. It was upon this tract that the army 
of Peter now entered ; and in a short time it be- 
gan to ezpmence all the evils which were to be 
expected as the attendants of such an ill-assorted 
armament. Hunger and every craving of want 
pressed hard upon the patience and fervour of 
bis followers ; and^ no longer able to refrain from 
seeking relief, they began to pillage the country 
wherever they came ; and the flocks and herds of 
Ae Hungarians fell a frequent sacrifice to theur 
need or rapacity. A free passage had been grant- 
ed them by the king, and their commander had 
made af^lication for permission to purchase pro- 
visions. But it was not without reason tha;t the 
progress of such an army was watched with sus- 
picion, and the request was refused. Belgrade 
was, in consequence, immediately surrounded by 
the crusaders, who no longer placed any bounds 
te their passions. They seised whatever could be 
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pnt to their immediate use, and destroyed the rest 
Not only the cattle, but the wives and children of 
the wretched inhabitants, were made the spoil of 
the infuriated rabble, who seemed to have lost aU 
sense of either justice or mercy. 

The Bulgarians, roused by the imminent de- 
struction with which they were menaced, lost no 
time in assembling an army to oppose their ene- 
mies ; whom they attacked while still exalting in 
victory, and laden with booty. Large numbers 
fell at the first onset; and a hundred and forty 
perished at once, in a church which was set fire 
to on their entering it as a sanctuary. Walter, 
perceiving the perilous situation in which the in- 
discretion of his followers had placed him, endea- 
voured to repair the mischief by rapid marches 
across the barren and trackless country to Nissa, 
which he at length reached, and obtained the as- 
sistance and protection of the governor. From 
thence they passed through Philopopolis and Ad- 
rianople ; and having sincerely repented of their 
licentiousness, to which they attributed their late 
discomfiture, they arrived in safiety at Constantino- 
ple. There they were graciously received by the 
Emperor Alexis, who allowed them to take up 
their quarters in the neighbourhood of the city,, and 
promised them his protection till the remainder 
of the army should arrive with Peter the Hermit. 

As that bold enthusiast approached the scene of 
his lieutenant 8 defeat, rumours reached him of the 
calamity ; and at Semlin he was fully convinced of 
the disgrace which had been inflicted on the sacred 
armament, by perceiving the remains of sixteen of 
his disciples displayed in triumph on the walls of 
that city. He had not yet undergone any defeat. 
The pride of his heart was at its height ; and he 
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had formed no idea but of ^ctory. Without de- 
lay he suiDinoned his followers to arms. Thou- 
sands obeying the call, precipitated themselFes on 
the surprised citizens, and raised a shout of tri- 
umph as they saw them to the amount of four 
thousand, either bleeding under their swords, or 
perishing in the waters of the Danube. The King 
of Hungary lost no time in hastening to revenge 
the ruin of his subjects, and Peter fled precipitous- 
ly to Nissa ; where his army remained encamped 
for a short time, without any thing occurring to 
break the peace which existed between them and 
the inhabitants. This tranquillity, however, was 
at last destroyed by the intemperate conduct of 
some German crusaders, who, to revenge a pri- 
vate quarrel, called down the vengeance of the 
people upon the whole army. Thinking of no- 
thing but revenge, the inhabitants rushed upon 
the crusaders with such force, that they took, 
in the attack, besides an immense number of 
prisoners, no less than two thousand chariots^ 
while the ground was covered with slain wher- 
ever they directed their steps. Peter now be- 
gan to repent of his imprudence, and would have 
entered into a treaty with the governor ; but his 
applications, though backed by all the pleas which 
he made of sanctity, proved abortive ; and before 
he could repeat them, his followers had again be- 
gun their mad and ruinous attempts. These were 
attended with the same fate as the former ; and 
when he retired at night to a mountain iii the 
neighbourhood, only five hundred of his people 
could be mustered out of the thousands which had 
attended his steps. As he proceeded on his march, 
however, the fngitiivee returned in large bodies tc 

TOL. I. 8 
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bis ranks ; and he reached the Thracian mountains 
with an army, which; after all its losses, amounted 
to thirty thousand men. To his great joy, how- 
erer, he was here met hy deputies from the £m- 
peror Alexis, who conducted the armament to 
Constantinople* 

It might be supposed, that the miseries which 
bad already been suffered by the crusaders would 
have taught them in some degree the necessity of 
discipline ; but neither experience, nor the feeling 
of duty, which ought to have boimd them to re- 
spect the laws of a foreign prince and protector^ 
was sufficient to prevent their committing the most 
Tiolent acts of aggression. Th^ outrages at length 
obliged the Emperor to seek his own safety, and 
that of his subjects, by hastening the departure of 
his dangerous visitors. By neither himself nor hb 
people had their presence been at any time regard- 
ed with pleasure. He had implored the assistance 
of the Western princes in his difficulties, i^d bad 
made use of all his influence with the great head 
of the churchy to obtain their prompt and effectual 
alliance ; but, instead of finding his capital filled 
with the flower of European chivalry, it was as- 
sailed by a rude and rapacious multitude, who even 
stole the lead from the roofs of the churches ; * 
and the army, which should have been able to con- 
quer the brave and haughty Saracen, was a con- 
course of weak and undisciplined men, who had 
been exposed to constant disgraces in their jour- 
ney, and had shewn themselves to be totally inca- 
pable of even defending their own lives or pro- 
perty. 

To free himself, thereibrei of an ally from whom 

* Robertus Monacbus. 
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8D little wfts to be expected, Alexis penuftded tbe 
leaders of the cnisaders to fix their camp on the other 
side of the Bosphorus, — ^an advice as ftital to them^ 
as it was calculated to secure his repose. Two or 
three other bands had been collected under differ- • 
ent leaders, and hastened to Constantinople to join 
the army of Peter. The monk Godeseal, ano- 
ther ecclesiastic named Volkmar, and Count Emi- 
con, had assembled a number of followers, who 
might fakly vie with those of the Hermit in zeal 
and superstition. Not deigning to be led by any 
diing which could only i»pire to the dignity of hu- 
manity, they put at the head of their forces a 
goeee and a goat, which it was belieTed were filled 
witli the DivinJB spirit, and were types of the most 
holy objects of fiiith. * 

whatever was the cause, whether enthusiasm, 
impatience, or the love of rapine, or all these to- 
gether, the crusaders speedily quitted the situation 
which Alexis had' pointed out for their camp. 
Quarrels rose without intermission between the 
different divisions of the army ; and at last a large 
body separated from the rest of the assembly, and 
marched forward under the conduct of Rainard to- 
wards Nice, the capital of Bithynia. On approach- 
ing this city, they made themselves masters of a 
fortress in the neighbourhood, and prepared to re- 
sist the attacks of the Sultan's forces. But they 
were not long in possession of their hold, before 
they began to experience the dangers of their si- 
tuation. They had few stores, and, what was 
worse, were unprovided with water. Day after 
day they had to endure the most dreadful suffer- 

* Albert Aquensis. 
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iDgB from this canse ; and their thirst at length be- 
came so intolerable, that they opened the veins of 
the horses, and other animals that were with themt 
and drank their blood as it streamed warm from 
the wounds. At other times they dug the earth, 
and applied their parched mouths to catch the 
slightest moisture which might exhale from its sur- 
face ; and when these expedients failed them, drank 
their own urine to assuage their burning fever. * 

The misery which was thus endured by these 
unfortunate people was only put an end to by their 
death. Rainard made a base alliance with the 
Turks, and left his fellow-soldiers to destruction. 
The troops under the command of Walter, Peter 
being still at Constantinople, upon receiving intel- 
ligence of this event, compelled him to lead them 
against the enemy. He advanced accordingly, but 
with great unwillingness, towards Nice. The Sul- 
tan was fully prepared for his arrival ; and in a 
desperate battle, which was fought on the plains 
near the city, Walter and his whole army, with 
the exception of three thousand men, fell victims 
to the conquering Moslem. The ill-fated leader is 
generally represented as a brave and skilful sol- 
dier ; and Robert the Monk finishes his lament at 
the fall of so bold and pious a man, with the re- 
flection, that he sanctified hb death by the blood 
of many Turks. The consequences of the battle 
were most important to Nice ; and the victors 
spared none of the unhappy Christians who fell 
into their hands. Even a priest, who was at the 
time of the battle ofiiciating in the camp, was 
seized in the act of performing his duties, and car- 

* Robertus Monfbchus. 
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n^ away to inBtant execution. Scareely less plea- 
sure WBB felt by Alexis and his subjects, than by 
die Saracens, at the news of the crnsaders' defeat. 
The Emperor dreaded them, end his people hated 
lliena, for their rapacity ; and the impression which 
was made on their minds, by the first bad specimen 
of the European armanent, continued long after 
the worst causes of disgust were removed. The 
character of Ale^s has been held ujp to contempt 
by all the old writers on the crusades. By one he 
is termed the most fraudulent and deceitful of men; 
by another a fool and madman; and so on through 
the whole line of yituperative epithets. That be 
acted with duplicity, there is no question ; that, in 
the after events of the crusades, he failed in pru- 
dence as a shrewd and foreseeing politician, is e- 
qually certain ; but so far as he could at present 
judge of the effects which the Holy War was like- 
ly to have on his empire, he was not unjustified in 
regarding it aa dangerous to his safety. 

Hitherto we have seen only an undisciplined 
rabble engaged in the undertaking which had ex- 
cited the attention of almost all the nobility of 
Europe. A different aspect was now to be given 
to the affair. The West was preparing, accord- 
ing to the language of the eloquent monk, to shine 
upon the East, and new stars had arisen to dispel 
the darkness with which it was oppressed. The 
most distinguished heroes were ready to set forth 
for Jerusalem ; and the same sentiment inspired 
all breasts, — ^^ To die, or conquer ; because to die^ 
they believed, was no loss of life, and to conquer 
was a herald of Divine protection. ** In the place 
of Peter, who was now sinking fast into insignifi- 
cance, of Walter the Pennyless, and the other less 

s2 
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respectable captains of the licentioas mnltititde, of 
wbich three hundred thousand had perished, we 
have now to contemplate men whose characters 
were distinguished by the highest of chiFalrons vir- 
taes, and who were descended from a long line of 
noble warriors. 

The circumstances in which the three greatest 
European monarchs were placed at the commence- 
ment of the crusades prevented either of them 
from heading the armament. * Henry the Fourth 
of Germany was engaged in constant hostility with 
the Pope; William Rufns had to cope with diffi- 
culties which f|ill attended the late establishment 
of his father 8 d6minion in England ; and Philip 
the First of France was too devoted to {Measure to 
be roused by the call of a pontiff, who fulminated 
excommunications against die violators of morality. 
Spain was dbntending with its Moorish invaders ; 
but had it been free from these enemies, it was in 
too divided a state for its rulers to take a part in 
such an expensive enterprise;*^ and, above all, it 
was freer than any other country from the influ- 
ence of the Roman court. The command, con- 
sequently, of the immense army, which was on 
the eve of marching to Palestine, was committed, 
not to a king, but to the noblest knights that could 
be found among those who had taken the cross. 
The first of these was the celebrated Godfrey of 
Bouillon, Duke of Basse-Lorrain. He derived 
his origin from a family long distinguished by il- 
lustrious actions, and had himself acquired the 
reputation of being one of the bravest warriors 
of his age. The Emperor, during his contest with 

• Gibbon. 
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the Pdp6y owed mmiy of his suecesses to the prowess 
of Godfrey. Rodo]ph, who had been set np by the 
Pontiff as claimant to the Imperial crown, fell be- 
neath his hand ; and when Rome was besieged^ 
he was the first who entered it. He was, how- 
ever, as devout as he was brave ; and his eon- 
Bcimice was, shortly after this event, forcibly struck 
with the sacril^ious conduct of which he had 
been guilty. Thenceforward his thoughts were 
anxiously bent on discovering some method for 
expiating his guilt ; and he at last found relief to 
his burdened mind, by making a vow to fight for 
the delivery of Palestine. He ii described as 
possessing every endowment which could adem a 
noUeman and a knight. His countenance was . 
elegant, his person tall and graceful, and his speech 
and address so sweet and gentle, that he would 
have been taken for an ecclesiastic rather than a 
aoldi^, by those who were unacquainted with him. 
Bat in battle, or at the approach of any danger, 
his bosom swelled with the most daring courage ; 
like a ragmg lion, nothing could oppose his pro- 
gress ; and shields and armour were useless against 
hb attack. An army of eighty thousand foot and 
ten thousand horse assembled under the banner of 
this accomplished captain; and he numbered a- 
mong the warriora who accompanied him, his two 
brothers, Eustache, Count of Boulogne, and Bidd- 
win, and also his cousin Baldwin du Bourg. 

Hugh, Count of Vermandois ; Robert, Duke of 
Normandy, and eldest son of William the Con- 
queror, who mortgaged his duchy to obtain money 
for the enterprise; Robert, Count of Flanders, 
snmamed the Sword and Lance of the Crusaders ; 
and Stephen, Count c^ Chartres, distinguished as 
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well for his eloqnenoe as his wealth, are cele- 
biated as the diief captams of the French, the • 
Nonnant, and the English. Adhemar, already 
mentiened as the Pope's legate ; Raymond, Ceunt 
of Thonloase) Bohemond, prince of Tareatimi^-^ 
and his consin Tancred, are also named as. the . 
principal leaden of different p<»rtions of the forces.^ 
A host of nohlemen and c^endiers gare weight 
and dignity to the armament, which presented a 
spectacle iiever before exhibited to the astonished 
world ; the nobles of almost erery nation and pro- 
vince in Europe forsaking, and in many instances 
alienating their possessions, to fight together »- 
gains! one common enemy. 

It was agreed by the different chieftains, AtX 
their rendearons should be at Constantinople, to 
which point of union they were to conduct their 
several divisions by the routes which should seem 
most convenient. Grodfrey took the road with his 
welUdisciplined army, which bad a short time be- 
fore been traversed by the Hermit and his tumult- 
nous followers. His progress was watched widi 
suspicion by the people through whose territories 
he passed ; but the strict order which he preserved 
among his soldiers, soon obtained him their re- 
speot, and he was furnished with provisions,f and 
treated with attention, by the very people who had 
expected him as their worst enemy. After suffering 
some difficulties from the wildness of the country 
which he had to pass, and the desultory attacks of 
Ae Greeks, who seem scarcely to have known 
whether they were to act as allies or enemies, he 
reached Constantinople, and was followed by the 

* Gibbon. 
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Other leaders, who were all aasembled, there, nine 
months after they began their progress towarda 
the East. On arriving in Thrace, Godfrey learnt 
that the Connt of Vermandois had been made 
^-fHUoner by the GoTemor of Dorazzo, and sent to 
Constantinople by the order of Alexis. He im- 
mediately desired that his noble ally shoidd be set 
at ttberty without delay ; and, not receiving a sa- 
tisfa^ory answer to his demand, he gave np the 
country to be pillaged by his soldiers. This 
bronght the Emperor to his reason ; who flat- 
tered his captive so well, that he consented to 
take oaths of submission, and shortly after ap» 
peared in the dtmp of Godfrey to tell his dis- 
grace. A vain attempt was now made by the Connt 
to persuade his indignant friend to follow his ex- 
ample, but it was met by a determination instantly 
to resist by force the insidious arts of Alexis ; and 
for several days the Latins gave themselves up to 
rapine and the most violent resentment. This dis- 
position of the forces under Godfrey was stroi^ly 
encouraged by Bofaeoiond, who sent messengersy 
begging him to attack and take possession of Con- 
stantinople itself. When intelligence of this oc- 
currence reached the Emperor, he became mora 
anxious than ever to provide some saf^uard a- 
gainst the violence of the crusaders and their 
chiefo ; and by a profusion of promises, and the 
exhibition of the most sincere desire for peace, 
he succeeded in bringing the latter over to his 
views; and they, one after the other, took the 
oath of alliance, and declared that they would 
do nothing to endanger either the laws of the em- 
pire, or the safety of its ruler. The proudest of 
the Latin chiefs submitted to this acknowledgment 
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of Akxia aa their liege lord; and he ghdly re* 
wwded their snbmLsfiion by supplying them widi 
large storea of provkions, aad with all the Inxvnea 
whwh Ut wealthy capital afforded. 

B«t Alexis haid still cause for anxiety) sa k«ig 
aa he was exposed to the capricioos cimogee of 
aaeb a (bnnidaUe armameiit as that which ooeii- 
pied the yory aveaues to his palace. At lengthy 
heweror, be was relieved from his tmrron by ita 
passage over the Bospheni% and its speedy oec»* 
padon with the imniedii^ objeols of its paiaut. 
NothiBg coi:^ be more splendid than the appease 
anoej^of the farces, which now begaa their mardi 
throngfa the rich provinces of Bilhynia. No ksa 
than a fanndred thousand warriony completely 
aimed and mounted, fonned its cavalry, wUle the 
bulk of the army is considered, oven by the ean** 
tions Gibbiw, to have been greater than the mighty 
hosts of Darius or Xerxes. 

A. D. 1097, June. Nice, the ci^tal of tbe king- 
dom of Bourn, ^ipas the point towards which the at* 
teation of this immense array was first directed* 
The Sultan Sdimaa, in order to prepare for the 
OTcrwhelming attack which he daily expected, had 
collected his forces, secured his i^ily aad pos- 
sessions within this strongly fortified city, and then 
hastened to intercut, if possible, the advance of 
the enemy. Nice, besides its strength, was im* 
portent firom its situation on the Tnricish frontier, 
and was guarded, cmisequently, 'with the greatest 
vigilance. Three hundred aad seventy towers sw> 
OKmnted iti double walk, which were sufficiently 
thick to allow of a car being driven along diek 
top. H^h mountains defended it on one side ; 
and on the other, th(ft Lake Aaeanius afibrded die 
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«f Intfo^cqig Moeimn in cttte of •& «•*> 
«Hdt ; md the b^flit wwrrion that toM be foond 
were sekeled ior its gMnitoii* 

Arottnd the almost impregBftble fortifiefttioiM of 
this iin{MC4aiit plaoo^ ^ cnuaden n^fw attw ike 
flower of their on&y tske its «l»td. Tho airuigo* 
BMBt and iitaotion of iJiotr oomp was m faumoiif 
with tbe ^MTaeter of thoir vndertakiiig. Wl<li« 
in the yast area which it oooopied, ihe astdisim 
of niKetoen aBtimis ai« said to have been ^oliected^ 
wftaining the laaguages and manners (^ tbm re- 
apBcSAre esuntries^ The divisions of tbe lar*- 
atffs t c h ttg encampment were marked bf walls er 
yaiinaifao ; and when wood and stones were not to 
ho fooMl'fbr the poipose of forming the mtrendiK 
ttOMB, they <Mnployed those piles of bones which 
wore aU that i^mained of the myriads who had 
periflhed in the imttier attempts on Nice. Ma^ 
nifioent tents appealed in difi^rent qnarten of the 
canp, which were employed as places of worship ; 
and the unc«uiing clamours of the eathttsisstic 
champions, the frequent war^'cry, and ike sound of 
horns aad drams, gave a striking effect to the 
poavp of tbe warlike array. 

No partacolar advantages, dnnng die first days 
of the siege, were gained on either side ; but the 
most admirable displays of valour oonviitced both 
ihe besieged and the besic^rs of their mutoal de- 
terminaftions to carry their design or perislk 80- 
liman, or, aecording to his famMy appelktion, Kil- 
fidgo Arslan, sommoaed fresh forces to his aid, 
and, striking across the mountains, came roshing 
wish sixty thousand warriorB upon ^e ChristiMn 
camp. f^Mn awnuag tiH nigivt the battle raged 
with undkrasiahod fory i and vdbon tbe crosadias 
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saw themselves masters of the field, they found 
they had paid for their triumph hy the loss of ten 
thousand of their companions, while that of the 
enemy was only four thousand. We read with 
disgust, that these Christian soldiers amused them- 
selves, after the yictory, with cutting off the heads 
of their victims, and flinging them into the city, 
and that they sent many of them in sacks to Con- 
stantinople, as a present to the Emperor. 

ThoL siege, after this event, was continued with 
increased- vigour. Battering rams, and every other 
species of military engine, were applied to the 
walls ; and the city was assaulted by showers of 
stones hurled from machines raised sufficiently high 
to command its interior. Others were construct- 
ed to defend parties of men who laboured inces- 
santly at undermining the foundations of the ram- 
parts. But the resolution of the besieged increas- 
ed with the courage of their assailants. They 
poured boiling oil, pitch, and other inflammable 
matters, from the walls, and displayed on the tops 
of their spears the heads of the Christians they 
had taken in battle. At length one of the bold- 
est, whose stature was. equal to that of the heroes 
of old, performed such prodigies of valour b^^^ his 
single arm, that the besiegers began to shrink with 
terror from his destructive force. Hurling huge 
stones upon their heads, he repelled every party 
^ich dared approach near enough to attack him ; 
and even wh^i covered with wounds, he flung 
away his shield, and, with an utter contempt of 
his assailants, continued to deal death from his 
stand on the ramparts. The valiant Godfrey 
could no longer endure to see the discomfiture of 
the Christians caused by the arm of this single Sa- 
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races, aad, in the true spirit of chiralry, approach- 
ed with two of his squires to the encounter.. 
Pienced by an arrow, the monster fell beneath the 
hand of the noble chieftain. The Christians, 
sending up a diout of triumph, proceeded at once 
•to the assanlt of the town ; and the besieged, dia^ 
heariened by the loss of their champion, saw their 
defences rapidly destroyed. 

During the night, however, they recovered from 
their panic^ and, having repaired the breaches, de- 
fied their enemies by a patience and courage which 
• considerably diminished their hopes of success. 
By means of the Ldce Ascanius, which bathed 
two sides of the dty. It was amply supplied widi 
{M'OTifiions ; and the crusaders, ignorant of the dr** 
enmstance, made no attempt, till seven weeks had 
been passed in unavailing attacks on the contrary 
c|imrters, to destroy the cotnmunieation* At the 
«d of ^at time, they discovered the necesMty of 
commencing an assault from the lake. Vessels 
were immediately applied fot*^ and without delay 
brought over the narrow land which divides the 
lake from the sea. This project was performed 
during the night ; imd at the dawn of day the be- 
sieged beheld with consternation the protecting 
WBViBs covered with barks, each of which bore A 
band of determined combatants. The assault was 
now pressed with redoubled violence. The wife 
ei tbB Sultan, seeing no hope <rf any longer finding 
safety in the city, attempted to make her esce^e, 
but fell into the hands of the enemy. The cru- 
saders, assured by this event of their approaching 
triunph, expected every moment to rush in and 
secure their prize ; but all at once they beheld, to 
their astonishment, die imperial standard of Ale- 
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xis floating on the walls and towns of the reduced 
city. Unable to account for the strange drciim« 
-stance, the soldiers gathered round their chiefis 
and demanded an explanation ; and it then appear- 
ed that the place had surrendered to two generda 
of the Emperor, who had antidpated the leaders 
of the crusaders, and secured lAke possession of the 
prize for their master. The politic monarch, it 
seems, had sent a small force to co-operate with the 
pilgrim army, and givie him a title to its conquests, 
if any shocdd be made. The strongest dissatis- 
faction prevailed throughout the Chnstian camjv 
but it was of no avail ; and Alexis, by the pro- 
mise of yielding up the ~ booty which might be 
found in the city, * succeeded in obtaini^ peace- 
able possession of the important prize. 

It is easy to see, from the circumstances which 
attended the siege and capture of Nice, how much 
evil was suffered by the crusaders from the want 
of one all-powerful chief, who might have control- 
led the operations of the army, so as to secure 
their uniformity, and, by his authority, have been 
>able to treat even-handed with the Emperor. Had 
anj of the Western monarchs been at the head of 
the undertaking, an empire, it is probable, would 
have been early established in &e East, which 
might have defied both the Greek and the Mos- 
lem. Nice would have been a corner-stone which 
neither of them could have shaken; conquests 
would hare been secured before Soliman oovld 
sufficiently rally his forces to make the Christians 
tremble at his activity ; and the weakness of Ale- 
xb was a safeguard against any assault from Con- 
jstantittople. 

* Ralmond dc Agiles. 
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Tlie capital of Bitbynia haying been reduced^ 
the crusaders, after a short repose, proceeded 
towards Dorylsenm; tbe Sultan, infuriated by his 
late disaster, pursuing their march with an army 
wbicfa is said to have amounted to more than 
two hundred thousand horse. By an imprudent 
measarey but one to which they were proba- 
bly compelled, from the difficulty of finding pro- 
Yisions, the Christian chiefs were induced to di- 
vide their forces, and pursue different routes. The 
Duke of Normandy, Tancred and Bohemond, 
were at the head of the smaller division, and di- 
rected their march through a valley called by the 
Latins {^or^ont,^ and by the Greeks OzeUis. When 
they bad approiiched within a few miles of Dory- 
laenm, of which the surrounding country delight- 
ed them by its fertility, and persuaded them to re- 
pose^ they were astonished by a sudden cry that' 
the enemy was at hand, and pouring down from 
the mountains in masses which could not be num- 
bered for the clouds of dust which rose under their' 
horses. A hasty disposition of the forces was 
made by Bohemond, who was appointed chief ; and 
the battle began with a fire of arrows from the Sa- 
racens, which threw the Christians into confusion, 
by killing and wounding the horses of the knights. 
In Yain the boldest of these warriors rushed against 
the enemy for closer combat. The archers fled 
before them, but continued their fire. William, 
^ broUier to the noble Tancred, and Robert of Pa- 
ris, were killed; and Tancred himself was with dif- 
ficulty saved by the Prince of Tarentum. 

In the midst of the battle, and while the crusa- 
ders were rapidly falling under the arrows of his 
soldiers^ Soliman, at the head of a select band, fell 
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Upon the Christian camp. The mmt indiKiiBiiB- 
ate slaughter followed the svrprise ; bnt tlie maid- 
ens who had accompanied the army, losing* their 
idoTotion for the moment, saved their lives, by tak- 
ing care to habit themsdves in their most becom- 
ing dresses, and freely resigning themselves to ^ 
power of the victors. A bold attempt was made 
by Robert of Normandy, Tancred and other chiefs, 
to recover the camp ; bnt they were repulsed, and 
despair everywhere prevailed* But at this crids, 
Godfrey, who had received intelligence of the event, 
approadied with his troops. The contest was in* 
Btantly recommenced ; and the priests, vncouiaged 
to try the effect of their exhortations, ran up and 
down the ranks, repeating the animating war-cry, 
'< Tis the wUi of God ! 'tis the will of God ! " 
Hie Saracens, attacked in their strong position on 
the mountains, were unable to resist the fury with 
which the combined bands assailed them. Seve- 
ral Emits, three thousand officers, and above twen- 
ty thousand soldiers, fell beneath their lances. The 
victory was complete ; and the triumphant crusa- 
den took possession of the enemy's camp, rejoic- 
ing themselves that day and the next in the ridi 
i^il which it afforded. 

. The kingdom of Roum was shaken to its foun- 
dations by this victory, and the crusaders cele- 
brated their success with the loudest exultations, 
ascribing it to the aid of Saint Geoi^e and Saint 
Demetrius who, it was asserted, had fought in 
their ranks. On resuming its march, the whole 
army went forward in an undivided body ; but, not- 
withstanding its late triumph, it was assailed by 
every species of disti^ess. Few horses remained 
to the knights after the battle of Dorylaenm ; and 
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Ae boggi^e was either left on the road, or pil- 
ed on the backs of oxen, asses, and even goats. 
In the burning tracks of Isauria, the want of wa- 
ter produced the eifects of a plague. Hundreds 
of the stoutest soldiers perished in a single day, 
maddened by the fever of thirst. Pregnant wo- 
men were seized with untimely labour, and lost, in 
the extremity of their sufferings, the modesty of 
their sex. Even the falcons which the knights had 
brought with them, perished in insufferable anguish, 
and every living thing seemed devoted to a silent 
and terrible destruction. At last water was found ; 
and in a phrenzy of delight, multitudes followed 
the dogs, to whose sagacity, it is said, the disco- 
very was owing. * Three hundred of the miserable 
beings fell dead almost immediately after satisfy- 
ing their want; and it was not tiir they arrived at 
Antioch, the capital of Pisidia, that the crusaders 
obtained a relief from the sufferings which had as- 
sailed them. 

The joy which they experienced on reaching a 
place that offered a prospect of security, was not di- 
minished by the discovery, that they might take 
possession of it without the endurance of any far- 
ther fatigue. Soliman, despairing of being able to 
resist their force, had fled i^pidly before them, 
summoning to his aid all who professed the faith 
of Mahomet, and destroying every vestige of cul- 
tivation which lay in their path. But the miseries^ 
they had suffered were now to be replaced by rest, 
and the enjoyments of a wealthy city. During 
the short time they remained there, they gave 
themselves up entirely to plepure ; and it seemed 

* Michaud. 
T.2 
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as if they had foi^ottea all their dangers ia Ub 
hrief possession. Their tranqaillity, however, was 
threatened by the sickness of Raymond, one of 
their best leaders, and the danger into which the 
, life of Godfrey was thrown by the wounds he had 
; received, in contending with a huge bear, to which 
one of his soldiers had nearly fallen a victim. The 
former, it was believed, was restored by the prayers 
ot the Bishop of Orange, and the latter by the 
tears and supplications of the whole army. But 
the effects of their illness remained for several 
weeks ; and when the troops resumed their march, 
they were obliged to be borne in litters. 

A circumstance occuired about this time» which 
, served to demonstrate the different feelings which 
prevailed among the chiefs. Tancred was distin- 
guished for his bravery and noble disposition. He 
had performed deeds of valour which rendered him 
one of the most cdebrated of warriors, and was the 
last of the Christian knights who could be per- 
suaded to vow allegiance to the Emperor Alexis. 
Baldwin, the brother of God&ey, was a bold and 
distinguished soldier, but was more ambitious than 
pious, and had been, from the commencement of 
the enterprise, intent rather on his own «^ggran* 
dizenpent, than on the delivery of Palestine. It 
being deemed necessary that a survey should be 
taken of the country, and an attempt made tp dis- 
perse the straggling hordes of Turks which infest- 
ed the track the crusaders intended to pursue, 
these knights were chosen for that purpose, and 
proceeded to Iconium in Lycaonia ; Tancred bead- 
ing a body of five hundred men at arms, and Bald- 
win one of seven hundred. From Iconium they 
marched towards Tarsus^ no enemy opposing their 
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{HTbgreae ; and Tanered, who first arrived under the 
walls of that city, obtained possession of it almost 
as soon as he demanded it. His companion, 
however, on discovering the success which had 
attended him> wae filled with an unworthy jea- 
lousy, and in an unknightly manner demanded 
the surrender of the city to his superior forces. 
An appeal was made 'to the inhabitants, who, 
without hesitation, professed their desire to re- 
c^ve Taacred, rather than Baldwin, for their 
master. But this answer was not suffici«it to sa- 
toafy the angry chief; and by threats and promises 
he obtained an entrance into the town, and the 
standard el the brave Tanered was hurled from the 
walls. The prudeni^ and moderation of that 
knight, who seems to have been endowed with a 
degree of Christian virtue not possessed by his as- 
soeiates, saved hb followers and those of Baldwin 
from a bloody contest, and, reminding the former 
of the dbject for which they had left their homes, 
he led them from the scene of contention to seek 
conquests elsewhere. A pwty, in the meantime, 
of three hundred crusaders, sent by Bohemoiid to 
recroit the fbices of the rival chie&, arrived at 
Tarsus and desired admittance. It was refosed^ 
and they were maraacred by l^e Turiss. The 
ac^diers of Baldwin were horror-struck at the oc» 
currenee. They had em^doyed their most earnest 
entreaties to obtam the admission of their Christian 
brethren, but in vain ; and they now gave signs of 
a strong inclination to revenge their dealli on die 
barbarous knight. He sought protection from their 
fury by eonccalis^ himself in a towmt ; but in a 
shOTt time, ventured to return, and, appealing to 
thdjr hatred of the Turks, obtained then: consent 
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to lead them against the enemy. Tbe attaate 
which they made was snccessful ; and, a short time 
after, a little fleet of Flemish Corsairs entered the 
port of Tarsus ; and its adrentaroos captain forming^ 
a leagae with Baldwin, gare new importance to 
his conquest, and increased his ambitious hopes. 

Tancred, while these proceedings were taking* 
place, had obtained possession of Malmistra ; bat 
had scarcely secured his conquest, when it was 
announced that Baldwin had encamped in the 
neighbourhood. The fiery disposition of Tancred'a 
companions were now too Tiolent to be controlled. 
They declared that he was bound by the honour 
of a knight to inflict signal vengeance on his foe, 
and urged him to lead them without delay against 
such a base violator of Christian faith. T^ ad- 
vice was listened to. *A furious battle ensued, in 
which Baldwin had the superiority ; but the next 
day a reconciliation took place' between the rival 
diiefs. They embraced in the sight of all their 
followers, and, swearing to forget the past, ascrib- 
ed their unfortunate quarrel to the inspiration of 
Satan. 

But die ambition of Baldwin was still wisa- 
tisfied ; and the reproof he received from God- 
frey, on returning to the main army, contributed 
to fix him in the determination of pursuing his 
fortunes as an independent adventurer. An Ar- 
menian prince, Pancratius, who had fled from a 
dungeon into which he bad been thrown by 
Alexis for treasonable pnctices, and had joined 
the crusaders at Nice, exhorted him in the most 
lohj terms to establish a kingdom among the rich 
territories of the East, and put himself at tbe bead 
of Ahose numerous Christians, who, especially in 



Mcsopotaniiay hated alUte the Tmiv add the 
Greeks.^ 

Already prepared for any enterprise which might 
promise a chance of soeceaey Baldwin listened to 
tiiese persoasions with ^the most eager attention. 
The d^ath of his wife, who was revered for her 
piety, broke the last tie which hound bim to his 
brethren ; and he immediately began to collect a 
party of followers as adventurous as himself* Only 
fifieen or sixteen hundred, however, expressed 
themselves willing to share his fortunes, and of 
these only two hundred were gentlemen. With 
thb little band he was obliged to leave the camp 
in secrecy ; his departure having been prohibited 
by Godfrey and the other chiefe, as contrary to the 
vows they had taken on leaving Europe, 

The agreement between Baldwin and the Ar- 
menian remained but a abort time unbroken. The 
first towns which they took gave occasion for 
quarrel, and the Latin compelled his obsequious 
idly to pursue a different route to the one he had 
chosen. On being freed from a companion, who, 
having his own fortune to make, was likely to 
prove troublesome to him, Baldwin crossed the 
Euphrates, and appeared in the neighbourhood of 
Edessa, the capital of Mesopotamia. Filled with 
the hope of obtaining their delivery from die Sa- 
racens, the inhabitants, on hearing of the approach 
of the crusaders, seat a deputation, beaded by 
their bishop, to implore the aid of the enterprising 
chief. His whole force was only a hundred knights, 
the rest of his little army being engaged in de- 
fending the towns which he had takea ia his pro- 

• William of Tyre. 
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gross. But the distrossed people beliered he was 
capable of performing erery thing by his prowess, 
and offered him any treasm^ in their power to be- 
stow, if he wonld ondertake their defence. He 
proudly intimated, that if Edessa had been his own 
dty, he wonld have fought to protect it from the 
Moslem, bat that he employed not his arms in the 
defence of states goTemed by other chiefs. Nei- 
ther the entreaties nor offera of the Edessenes could 
moFe him from his determination ; till at length the 
prince, who had no heir, agreed to adopt him as 
his son and successor ; and he was declared his 
legal heir by a strict performance of all the cere- 
monies employed by the Greeks on such occa- 
sions. But the unfortunate Thoros soon experi- 
enced the evil of having introduced into the city 
such a pretender to his authority. An insurrec- 
tion took place, in which the inhabitants, enraged 
by some real or supposed injury, threatened to 
destroy both himself and his partisans. He fled to 
the citadel, which was immediately beset by the 
rebels, and from thence offered to resign his do- 
minion and retire to Melitene, on a promise being 
given that his life and person should be respected. 
The offer was accepted ; and he came from his 
place of refuge in the full confidence of security. 
But the next day the tumult was renewed ; fresh 
causes of discontent were alleged by the rulers of 
the mob — and suspicion has ftJlen upon Baldwin, 
that he was not altogether innocent of the occur- 
rence. The death of the unfortunate Thoros was 
furiously demanded by the insurgents. The cita- 
del in which he had secured himself was forced, 
and in an instant he was precipitated from its 
walls. Baldwin, proclaimed his successor, resist- 
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ed for a short time the importunities of the people ; 
but at length ascended the throne of the mnrdered 
Greek, and pursued the career which fortune had 
opened to his ambition. With a bold hand he 
repressed the spirit of faction to which he had 
owed his eleiration ; obtained possession of the 
neighbouring city of Samosata ; and, having married 
an Armenian princess, extended his authority to 
Mount Taurus, and oyer a large part of the pro? 
Tincea which formed the antient empire of As- 
Syria. 
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CHAPTER X. 

DISASTERS OF THE C&USADXRS.— SIEGE AND CONQUJESI OF 

ASIIOCH. 

1097-1098. While Baldwin was occupied in 
establishing himself in his new kingdom, the rest 
of the crusaders were pursuing their painfid march 
through the wild passes of Mount Taurus. Warn- 
ed by their former sufferings, they had taken care 
to provide themselves with water ; but the burn- 
ing heat of the sun, the steepness of the precipices, 
and the weight of their armour, rendered their 
progress so difficult, that great numbers of them 
feinted under the fatigue. At length the rich 
plains of Syria burst upon their view ; and they 
saw, as they descended die last of the tenrific ridges 
over which they had been toiling, Antioch and the 
rapid Orontes, which bathed its walls, smiling a- 
mid green and shady hills that were fertilized by 
a hundred fountains. 

This noble city, the most splendid of fourteen 
which bore the same name, was celebrated in an- 
cient times for the groves in its neighbourhood 
consecrated to the voluptuous worship of Daphne. 
The magnificence of its buildings, its wealth and 
situation, made Josephus term it *< the third city 
in the habitable earth that was under the Roman 



empire, both in mo^itnde and other marks of 
prosperity/' '^ The Jews had enjoyed in it the 
right of citizenship ; and it was venerated by Chris- 
tiansy t» haidng first heard the holy name of the 
Sarioor applied as a ttStm of brotherhood. The 
distinction which it possessed as the capital of the 
Roman empire iti the £ast» it continued to enjoy 
as one of the most splendid seats of Turkish power; 
and when the crusaders approached its walls, they 
fytayi it defended by fottifications ' which seemed 
to (iety attack, tt hftd, it was true, fallen more 
than once into ihe hands of the enemy ; but its 
thnro hnndi'ed and sixty tottrers, it^ Immense ram- 
partb, which embraced A cii*cuit of three leagues, 
aad tbe rocks Mud mnrahe* by which it wte further 
dsllmded^ ga^ it an ftppettrance of strength, which 
ntade the Chiiitians hesitate before they undertook 
to beahige it. It Wfts still farther doubted whether 
it wotild be prudent to commence such an enter- 
prise, when they had Already sufibred so much 
from exposure to the climate, which would pro* 
bably be rendered doubly destructiTe to them as 
the winter was approaching, tod they were un- 
provided #ith succours* At least, the more timid 
of them eind, it would be more prudent to wait 
till the spring, when aisistance might be expected 
fnm Alexis, and the attack commenced with 
less danger from pentitential rains, and other ter>* 
ran of tAe eltttifite. Bm thift adnce was speedily 
Overruled by the enthusiasm of others ; and it was 
determined ^t the siege ihould be at once com- 
nenced. • 

The gOYemor of Antioeh, At this time, was 

* Wais, & III. C. 8L 
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Baghidaa, an Emir of celebrity. His forces eait- 
sisted of seren thousand horse and twenty ifaoa- 
sand foot, while the population of the city was 
considerably increased by the infinx of the in- 
habitants of the neighbouring towns, who fled 
thither for refuge against the invaders* The 
forces of the crusaders are said to have amount- 
ed to three hundred thousand warriors, who were 
followed by a multitude equally numerous, bear- 
ing only the cross. Having pitched their tents^ 
which shone resplendently with the glittering 
arms, the green, gold^ and crimson bucklers, and 
floating banners of the knights, they anzioosly 
awaited the signal for attack. Fcnt some time 
the Turks gave no appearance of any preparationB 
for defence; and the Christians, lulled into securi- 
ty, resigned themselves to ease, and, if we are to 
believe very creditable historians, to the most li- 
centious pleasures. At length the besieged begaii 
to sally from their defences, and sevwal of tiie 
crusaders fell victims to their fury. Attempts 
were immediately made to effect a closer blockade ; 
but this, from the want of engines, could only 
be imperfectly done ; and the knights had ample 
opportunity for trying thw strength and courage. 
The noble Tancred performed deeds of the most 
astonishing valour ; but with the self-denying spirit 
of a true Christian hero, desired his squire, who 
alone accompanied him, not to publish his €fm- 
quests to the army. Godfrey, also, the Duke of 
Bouillon, with equal boldness signalized himself in 
single combat ; and on one occasipn struck bis ene- 
my with such fury, that he divided him in two, 
— the head with one part of the body falling into 
the river, and the other remaining on the horse, 
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wbiph oanied it back to the city ; so that, con- 
tmnes another chronicler, " One Tnrk was madiD 
twro Turks ! " * 

But, notwithstanding the glory which was con- 
ferred on the crusaders by these daring exploits of 
tibeir chiefs, they neither made any progress in the 
siege,, nor were free from the constant surprises of 
the Saracens. E^ery day some party or the other 
of their companions was cut off; and the unfortu- 
nate Suenon, an accomplished and amiable Danish 
prince, thus fell a victim to the enemy. The most 
firely regret was felt at this event ; and the cir- 
cumstance, that the young and beautiful daughter 
of the Duke of Burgundy, had forsaken her home 
to share in his perils, and reward him, when Jeru- 
salem should be taken, with her hand, associates 
his name with the most romantic of his cotem- 
poraries. But famine, and all the evils attendant 
upon it, now appeared in the Christian camp. 
With the violation of moralky the besiegers had 
also sacrificed to their licentiousness the only 
means they enjoyed of support. In a few days, 
it 18 said, they bad wasted sufficient provisions to 
supply them for months ; aikd reduced, in conse- 
quence, to the most deplorable condition, they felt 
Ijie complicated miseries of want, cold, and pesti- 
lence. In the midst of their sufferings they utter- 
ed the most fearful blasphemies, which, it deserves 
remark, appears to have been generally one of the 
consequences of their distress ; and the exhortations 
of their leaders were listened to without effect. 
The description which is given of the camp a« 
this time by spectatora of the scene, fills the mind 

* Rdbertus Monacbus. 
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with honror. The aoldien, triio had to lately M- 
iilted in ail the gloiy of their chivalnma appaiel, 
were now many of them destitute of the oommiMi- 
eet clothing, and lay perishing on the hare ground. 
Herbs, which they eat raw for want of fire to oook 
them, and eren dead dogs, nanseons insects, and 
impure animals, were seized to appease their him- 
ger ; while the horses, so important to an anny 
of which the main force consisted in its ehiv^ry, 
perished to the amount of near seventy thousand. 

The conduct of Baldwin had, at the time of hia 
defection, been regarded with hoiror by the rest of 
the cmsaderB; but impatience of privation had 
the same effect on others, which ambition bad 
on him ; and retiring from their suffering br^ 
thren, Robert of Burgundy and several others 
sought safety in flight, and were only brought back 
by threatening exhortations to return to their 
duty. But that which occasioned the most aiw- 
prise was the conduct of Peter the Hermit, who, 
notwithstanding his natural enthusiasm, and the 
great share which he had had in giving rise to the 
expedition, secretly forsook the camp. He was 
pursued, brought Imck like a prisoner, reproached 
by Tancred for his disgraceful conduct, and then 
compelled to swear on the Gospels that he would 
make no further attempt to desort. It was affe^- 
wards proclaimed, that whoever should be guilty 
in future of this offence, so ruinous to the cause, 
should be punished as a homicide. 

The conduct of Peter may be accounted for 
without difBculty, if we suppose him to have been 
at the first solely instigated either by a blind en- 
thunasm, or by motives of interest and ambition. 
The part which he had to perform, after the 
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prmoes of Europe embarked in the nadertaking, 
was iasuffieieiit to occupy his mind, or preserve it 
in the state of excitement into which he had been 
thrown, while preaching as a divinely commisioned 
missionary. The power which he had possessed no 
longer existed ; the multitudes whom he had been 
able to sway with his words had all perished ; and 
neither the proud chevaliers nor their licentious fol- 
lowers cared to hear exhortations which had brought 
them into so many troubles, and had lost their in- 
fluence in moving and subduing their hearts. He was 
thus become a cipher in the crusaders' camp, and he 
saw the authority which he had possessed transfer- 
red to other hands. The mantle of the prophet had 
fidlen, the multitude were ready to think on the 
steel-clad captains who could lead them to victory, 
and whose deeds they saw were worthy of iklmip 
ration. The ideas, consequently, so encoun^ing, 
so fitted to support him in his labours, were de- 
stroyed. While he believed himself to be under 
the influence of heaven, and could raise the uni- 
verae by his summons, he felt neither the. mgged- 
neas of the road to his bare feet» nor the want of 
bodily food to support his spirits. But Jie now 
found himself treated with comparative contempt ; 
and the strength which enabled him to suffer and 
rejoice was vanished. If he had all along been a 
mere calculating hypocrite, it is still plainer why 
he deserted. Imposture will endure unshaken, so 
long as there remains the least balance in its fa- 
vour ; but when the evil it has to bear becomes 
greater than the advantage in reserve, it will throw 
off its disguise, and make the best escape it can. 
The only principle of constancy in such a situa- 
tion, is that of sincere devotion to the cause, which 

u2 
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is rarely found to fiul ; and if Peter reMy eet 
forth with this foeling, his oondnct is a lamenlable 
instance of bnman weakness, when least ezpected 
to be witnessed. ** The stars," says Guibert, 
*^ seemed as likely to fall from heaven. " Tk& 
apology which has been offered for him, that he 
oonld not endnre the sight of the debancheriea 
and blasphemoos folly of the crusaders, will hard- 
ly ayail in such a case. There was still a large 
number of his companions as ready to fight for 
llie cross as when they first left £mx>pe. There 
were others whom esLbortation might haye leaek- 
ed, and who, while in snch a state, ought never to 
haye been deserted ; and he knew that his for- 
saking the camp would be to thousands, notwith* 
standing his diminished anlhoiity, an available ex- 
cuse to desert also. 

The vices daily committed in the camp were at 
last become so numerous, that those of ihe leaden 
who remained foithfnl to their trust, determined 
upon punishing them with all the seyerity they 
deseryed. The first measure they adopted, wae 
to separate the multitude of women which ao- 
companied the army, and confine them to a die* 
tant diyision of the encampment. This was M* 
lowed by the condemnation of the criminala who 
had been most guilty of tbe kte disorders ; hut 
licentiousness still reigned to a disgusting degree, 
and, mixed with the barbarities which dhe chief* 
tains exercised towards the Saracens who fell 
into their hands, formed a scene of appalling 
wretchedness. 

With the return of spring, the situation of the 
crusaders was somewhat ameliorated. Their lead- 
ers acquired spirit and reetrfutieB^ and a new ensr- 
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gf seemed gradually difiiisiiig its^f among the 
soldien. Provisions sent from Annenia, and from 
the islet of Rhodes, Cypms, and Chios, assisted 
in raetoring their strength; and when amhasso* 
dots arrived from the Caiiph of Egypt, ofiering a 
treaty of peace, if they would agree to lay down 
tiieir arms, and visit Jerusalem as 'simple pilgrims, 
they returned an answer, expressing their deter- 
mination to entet the Holy City only as conquw- 
oiB, and to form no alliance with the enemies of 
Jeras Christ. Shortly after the ambassadors quit* 
ted the camp, a battle was fought between several 
TuYkish Emirs who had arrived with succours, and 
the Christians under Bohemond. The victory de* 
dared itself on ^e side of the latter. Two thou- 
sand men, a thousand horses, and a f<Miaress, re- 
warded their valour ; and messengers were sent to 
Inform the servants of the Caliph of the event. 
A euecess even still more, decided followed upon 
Ais ; and in a battle^hich was fought under the 
walk of the city, all the principal knights in the 
anay rivalled each other in ^wing prodigies of 
courage, till the governor of the city was oU^d 
to open its gates to the small and discomfited rem- 
amt €i a band composed of his best warriors. 

These advantages encouraged the Christians to 
push the siege with renewed spirit. Discipline 
began again to be observed in the camp, and means 
were t|£en to employ even the mo9t idle of l^e 
nkhle which followed the army in some useful la- 
bour. Both Raymond and Tancred also o£Eiered 
to construct towers, and defend them with their 
own men. By these efforts, the dty was at length 
so etosely beset, that the besi^ers had no longer 
aoy danger to apprehend from tibe sorties of their 
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enemies. But craelties of the wont kind oonti- 
iiiied to be exercised on both sides, wbenoTer an 
unfortunate straggler was taken by either party ; 
and the Christians of Antioch were not exposed to 
more barbarous treatment than that which their 
brethren inflicted on whoerer fell in their way. A 
truce which was desired by the Saracen, .and not 
unwillingly granted, put a stop for a short time to 
these barbarities. But they were recommenced by 
a party of the enemy murdering a Christian knight, 
and literally cutting him into piecemeal. Hia 
young and afflicted wife besought every knight to 
avenge his death, and her prayers were attended 
to ; but when the besiegers renewed their attadc, 
they found the city replenished with fresh stoma, 
and prepared to endure another attack as long aa 
that which it had already supported. 

The efforts of the crusaders were redoubled 
without effect, and no hope appeared ^f success 
till Bohemond conceived a ptoject which promised 
to accomplish the desired object. Among the com- 
manders of the Saracen army was a Syrian rene- 
gade, by name Phironz, to whom Baghisian had. 
committed the defence of three towers. The im- 
portant post which he held, he had obtained by 
denying the Christian faith in which he had been 
brought up ; but his avarice was ever on the watch, 
and ready to take advantage of any circumstance 
which might put a new value upon his ready trea- 
son. Bohemond had made himself acquainted 
with this man ; had fully learnt the nature of bis 
character, and became convinced of the possibility 
of bringing him over to his designs. Not willing, 
however, that such a discovery should be made 
without producing any particular advantage to 
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hinwrify he stipiil»ted with the oomieil of chieft 
wkom he aaaembled for the pupose, that if he 
eboiild meke them masterB of Antioch, the soye* 
reignty of the city should he resigned to him a« 
bis indepeodent possession. At first the proposi- 
tion was rejected with disdam, and Raymond in- 
dignantly declared that, after haying undergone 
BO Boany perils, and spent his blood freely in the 
caiuey he would nayer consent either to an indiyi- 
doal reaping the advantages which belonged to all 
in common, or to obtain a yiotory by artifices fit 
only for women to employ. But Bohemond was 
not to be thwarted in his designs by a single re- 
pulB9« Oq leaying the conncili he lost no tiioe in 
diaeeminadng iatellig^oce which might alarm the 
trotyas to. the danger of its situation. Shortly 
after, the scouts wluch he had sent out returned 
with the appalling news, that the powerful Kerbo- 
ga. Prince of Mosul, was approaching with an ar- 
maoMmt of two hundred thousand men, command- 
ed by twenty- eight of the brayest Emirs. Another 
council wa» immediately called on the receipt of 
this intelligence. Bohemond again represented 
his power to save the crusaders from the danger 
with which they were threatened ; repeated the 
oflfer of Phirouz to deliyer up the towers he com- 
manded, if his friend Bohemond were promised the 
command of the city on its being tdken ; and as* 
sured his auditors, that he had already spent large 
sums of money in endeayouring to accomplish an 
affidr so likely to proye adyantageous to their 
cause. The debate haying been continued for some 
time, and there appearing to be no altematiye be« 
tween accepting hjs proposals, or exposing them* 
pelyes to utter ruin, the assembled chiefe, with the 
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exoeption of Raymond, at last agreed to unite wiih 
the Prince of Tarentnm <m the conditions he oifer* 
ed, and proceed without delay to the surprisal of 
the city* 

Early the next day, the army reeeiyed orders 
to prepare for qoitting the camp, and was led a 
short way in the direction by which the forces of 
Kerboga were said to be f4)proaching. With the 
first decline of the light, however, it was ordered 
back, and, under the darkness of erening, was 
careAilly intrenched near that quarter of the city 
where the treacherous Phirouz commanded. A 
rumour of treason, which suddenly spread tbrongfa 
the garrison, put him in momentary peril of his 
life. He was summoned before the governor, and 
questioned ; but his self-command and consummate 
art saved him, and he was sent to resume his sta- 
tion. But the late occurrence convinced him that 
no time was to be lost ; and he proceeded to in- 
form his brother, who commanded near him, of the 
project in which he was engaged. Disgusted with 
the treason, the latter regarded him with an eye 
of scorn that fired him with hatred ; and, not deign- 
ing to reply, Phirouz instantly buried his dagger 
in the heart of his bold and faithful reprover. 

The crusaders were now only waiting for the 
signal to commence the assault. The night had 
set in with gloom and tempest ; the hills echoed 
with furious blasts of wind ; and the impetuous 
Orontes, lashed into foam by the storm, rushed 
beneath the walls of the city with a wild and con- 
stant roar. Every now and then the extreme dark- 
ness which prevailed was broken by lightnings that 
seemed to envelope the whole atmosphere in fire ; 
and when the night was restored to its awful gloon^ 
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the ominons glare of a comet was seen on the 
western horizon, and gave fresh terror to the so- 
lemnitjr of the hour. At length, after the inter- 
change of messages between Phironz and the 
Christians, directions were given to commence the 
enterprise ; bnt, to the dismay of Bohemond, no 
one was found willing to rentnre on the service, 
lading entreaties vain, he himself mounted the 
scaling-ladder which had been let down from the 
walls ; and, having conversed a few moments with 
Ms ally, who accused him of dangerous delay, he 
rejoined his companions. Animated by his ex- 
amine, sixty of the boldest among them seized the 
ladder, and giuned the summit of the fortifications. 
Hiese were followed by others ; and, with only a 
slight accident, owing to the breaking of the 
ropes, which helped them to ascend, the whole 
baoid was in a short time safely within the city. 
Fiurouz immediately gave up the three towers, 
pointed to the body of his murdered brother as an 
additional evidence of his sincerity, and proceeded 
to direct them to the most favourable points of at* 
tadc. Seven more towers were speedily gained 
possession of ; greater numbers of the crusaders 
ascended the walls ; and a gate being forced, the 
streets were shwtly filled with the unexpected ene- 
my. The accustomed war-cry of the Christians, 
shouted through every quarter of the city, roused 
the inhabitants from their slumbers, and they hast- 
ened to inquire the cause of the tumult ; but pe- 
rished under the swords of the enemy before they 
could learn the origin of their danger. The mas- 
sacre was long and bloody, and when the standard 
of Bohemond, displayed on the walls, informed 
tlie remainder of the army that the place was won; 
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nmltiHidet niahed in ; and, though they ccnild not 
BOW fiartake in the glory of the enterprisei dbeter- 
mined to Imve their full share m the work df 
•Ibnghter and pfllage. In that one tefrt^le nighty 
the blood of ten thoamind slangfatered citiBins 
washed the 8ti*eet8 of Antiooh ; add satisfied With 
their suocess^ though the dtadel yet renndned mtt- 
takefei, the Christians prepared to enjoy the hixttr 
riles of theur new dmninion. The nnfortntutte 
Baghisiani finding himself betrayed, had fied, llie 
moment he found tesistance was of no avail, sftd 
was h»«toi»'rtg alone to summon Kerboga to bis 
iprotiectton ; but on his way he was met by some 
Armenians, who, recognising the miserable |itiito0, 
approached htm, and one of tbenl aeinng his 
siJkrord) plunged it iiito his bosom, and cam#a fak 
bleeding he^ as a sure pAssport U> the hwovt of 
the conquerors. Tht3 baser Phipona-^who* aderSi*- 
ed the whole of his conduct to a vision, vAAA he 
affirmed he had seen, of Jesus Christy aitd te the 
(sommand which was then given him-— waa lat|;#ly 
rewltfded for the share he had taken in the capliii* 
6f the city^ and formally renewed his profession 4»f 
the Christian faith. To finish his story at once^ he 
afterwards went to Jemsaiem with the cruMdefai 
but again changed his religion, bnd died detested 
wheiBvet his name was known, leaving a memory 
kaded with the blackest infamjc^ 

The rejoicings of the conquarofB wers not lonff 
uninteriupt^ The dlisaded foe> who had pP9t»* 
pitated the Christian chiefs into the design 6f ob^ 
taining possession of Antioch, was at hand ) and 
his name, rendered terrible by the number of hia 
battles, Btmck conttematiim into Ibe hearts of the 
cmsaden. From the samparta of the eily against 
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wMeh they'liad so lately directed thtoir torten in 

besiegiArBy they taw a hest approach, to protect 

themsdyeB from whidi, they would have to onm 

pU>y the saine defences, and woold prohably perish 

beneath tiiem in the siime manner as their fonndt 

enemy. On the third day after their tfiumph, tfa^ 

floldierB of Kerboga shook iheir threatening speatl9 

on the plain before Antioch. The Christian ^eft 

advaneed to meet them, bat were repnlsed with 

fearfbl loss, and they were again punished fer theit 

profligate waste of the plenty which they had lately 

enjoyed by the most distressing ivaht of proviMontf. 

To such miiery were they at taet redntcsed froili 

this cause, that coMmporary writeia profesil thlftttl- 

eelves unwilling to relate the frighUbl meHns they 

em^yed' to aatniy their hunger. A fatal dy- 

aentery followed upon ihis famine. Tbsbe #ho pus^ 

serrM existence through all their miseries, wer6 

aearoelyable to support ^ir emaciated bodies 

along the streets, llie proudest knights w€tt lie* 

dneed to beg dharity of those whom chance might 

make possessors of some ortiole of fbod ; and destf *> 

ticm again began to assist with sttknesii in thititting 

the hmks of the Army. Some plunged tfaemselv^ 

into the moat, which defended om sidd of tiM 

dty; others stole down the ramparts by meanil 

Of lopes^ and were bhmded in coh^uence wi^ 

riie title of r^^ie-danodrs ; but few of thefad lited 

to blush at tb^ ahalne, the sword of the Turks 

completing the destruction which tJBseabe had sd 

effcK^ualiy commenced. 

At length tin) ckmours oif despair were hushed iii 
a ^eatfa*4ike ailence. A dtop and universal stupof 
premied through the city« All remembrance ap- 
peaied loot of either hope or suffering ; and, shut* 

^VOL. I. X 
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ting themseWes within their houses, Uie fttmishing 
wretches laid themselves down to die, as the only 
refuge they conld obtain from their misery. But 
suddenly, as if awaking from the exh&ustion of a 
fever to raye again in its phrenzy, a belief seized 
them that they were the subject of miracles, 
wrought either for their deliverance, or to persuade 
l^em to make some desperate attempt to effect it. 
The inventimi of these supposed prodigies was, of 
course, the work of minds still capable of deter- 
mining upon the means most likely to assist them in 
their purpose ; but they had the effect of reality, or 
of a dream fully believed in, on the weak and 
feverish spirits of the multitude; \iiiio listened 
with an eager, bewildered earnestness to the re- 
lations. An Italian priest asserted, that watching 
one night in a church, he had seen Jesus Christ, 
who, in company with the Vir^ Mary and the 
Prince of the Apostles, expressed his indignation 
at the conduct of the crusaders. The Virgin, it was 
said, threw herself at the knees of her son, and 
besought him, with many tears and supplications, 
to relent. '^ Rise, then, " said he to the priest, 
<< go and tell my people that I will again have 
mercy on them ; declare to them that if they will 
return to me, the day of thetr deliverance is at 
band.'' Another priest, of Maneilles, appeared 
before the assembly of chiefs, to tell them that he 
had had a vision of Sunt Andrew three times in a 
dream. ** Go, '' said the Apostle, '^ to the church 
of my brother Peter at Antioch. Near the chief 
altar, you will find, under ground, the iron head of 
the lance which pierced the side of our Redeemer. 
In three days, this instrument of eternal salvation 
will be manifest to his disciples. That mystic 
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irony carried at the head of the army, will effect 
the deliverance of the Christiansy and pierce the 
heart of the Infidels I " 

The circamstances under which they were now 
placed, induced the chiefs to listen to this strange 
relation. Those who, at another time, might have 
despised it as an ahsurd invention, were willing 
to conceal their incredulity ; and the rest, either 
partaking in the superstition of the multitude, or 
rendered easy of belief by exhaustion, eagerly re- 
ceived it as a true indication of speedy succour. 
Their hopes were lately grievously disappointed 
by the intelligence, that the Emperor Alexis, 
who was on his march towards Antioch, having 
heard of their miserable condition, had turned 
back in despair of being able to deliver them. 
To the other circumstances, also, which contri- 
buted to render their condition more horrible, was 
added the destruction of churches and palaces, 
which were set fire to by the order of Bohemond, 
who thought, by that means, to drive the fugitives 
from their retreats. A deputation, lastly, which 
they had sent to Kerboga, with an offer to resign 
the city on condition of being permitted to return 
to their own country, was scornfully rejected ; and 
death or slavery seemed inevitable. 

So timely a revelation, therefore, as that of the 
priest of Marseilles, was not to be rejected. It 
offered the only chance of safety which remained ; 
and Tancred swore never to forsake the enter- 
prise, while he could muster sixty companions. 
Kaymond, Godfrey, and one or two others, had 
done so likewise ; and they now saw a possibility 
of rallying their discomfited followers. On the 
third day after the vision had been seen, a party 
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«f tivelrey composed of kn^jhts and pfiesta, and 
aeoompan^d by several workmea, proceeded to 
the church of St Peter. They dag, -bewever, hir 
several honrs^ and to the deplh of twelve feet, 
vithont discovering the ohjject of their kboiir. 
The night had by this time set in, and the de- 
i^oiriiig Christians began to lose that ferrour of 
luth with whidi they had commenced their aad^- 
taking. At last the priest B^r^olemy, fpho ImmI 
been favoured with thevisimi, descended, anatd 
die prayers of his compaaioas, to seareh the cave 
which had been dug. All at once the saered lance 
bead glinnnered in the donbtfol light. A shout 
of joy was sent up, and having wnipped l^e 
nevable relic in a doth of cosdy- purple, the 
Goverers admitted their wondering and gladdened 
brethren to behold the instrument of their deliver- 
ance. By another vision of Saint Andrew^ the 
priest dedared that Raymond was to be the keeper 
of the mystical iron, and that the day on which it 
was found should be for ever jfter kept as a fes- 
tival. 

The chiefs lost no time in taking advantage of 
the joyful excitement which prevailed among their 
followers. They exhorted them to be prepared 
for shortly attacking the enemy, and to support 
their spirits by the certainty of receiving celestial 
assistance. A deputation was then sent to Ker- 
boga, at the head of which were Count HerHiin, 
and Peter the Hermit, who seems by this time to 
have recovered all his former zeal and resolution. 
With a haughty tone and gesture he thus addressed 
the Saracen, as if supported by an army that coukl 
at a moment confound its uitagonists with defeat : 
*^ The Christian princes, those heroes favoured of 
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God» " said he, " who are now assembled at Aa- 
tioehy command yon, within three days, to aban- 
don this city. These provinces, /these towns, 
marked with the blood of martyrs, are the proper 
possession^ of Christians ; and as all Christians are 
brothers, we are come to avenge the sufferings of 
the persecuted inhabitants, and defend the heri- 
tage of Christ. Heaven has permitted that An* 
tioch and Jerusalem should, as a punishment for 
our sins, be for a time under the power of the 
infidel. But we have repented, and our tean 
have restored us to divine favour. Respect, then, 
our right. We give you three days to effect your 
departure. If you refuse compliance, fear the 
power and vengeance of an army of which God is 
the leader. But i^ soldiers of the cross, we de- 
sire not to steal a victory ; and we offer you the 
choice of a general battle, or of one waged be- 
ti^een a certain number of your bravest men against 
a like number of Christian warriors, or, if yon 
will, let the contest be decided by yourself in single 
combat with one of the Christian princes. " 

Kerboga listened to this address in astonish- 
ment; and, manifesting the most contemptuous dis- 
regard of the Hermit's threats, replied, that " it 
was not for men in the situation of the Christians 
to offer conditions. They had only to choose be- 
tween slavery and death. '' So saying, and pre- 
venting Peters attempt to reply, he had them 
driven from his presence. On their return to An- 
tioch, the reception they had met with was eagerly 
demanded by the anxious Christians ; but Godfrey 
prudently stopped the discouraging recital, and 
joined with his brother chiefs in exhorting them to 
prepare for battle on the next day. All was im- 

x2 > 
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nMcBalely biulle aad confosion. The spirit wfawh 
fagd fonneriy animated them rettuned. They g<4- 
lected their arms, sharpened their swords and 
ksiees, and repaired their arauNiry whilst those who 
had been fortunate enough to gain any sapfdy of 
foody went aboat and diared it with their less 
hi4>py brethren* About midnight the bnsy hum 
of martial preparation was changed into' the ao- 
lemn mnrmnr of devotion. A hondred thousand 
cmsadeTB bowed their knees in humble confessiani 
and partook in the sacrifice of the mass. 
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CHAPTER XL 

DCrSAT or YHS 8ABACSK8 BIM>«I AKTIOCB— THB CftUSASBRS 

APPBOACB JZBJJBALEU. 

JuNs 28. On the morning of the following 
day — ^t of Samt Peter and Saint Panl— all 
the troops were assemhled under their respec- 
live hannerB,- and ^e Biahop of Pay, and other 
prelates and ecdesiasticsy dad in white robes, and 
bearing a cross, walked thrpngk the rank8,VeX'- 
horting the soldiers to continoe firm in their holy 
contest, and assuring them of a triumph both tem- 
poral and etemaL The whole army, consisting of 
six battalions, each of which was divided into two 
parts, then moyed toward the riyer. The ii^fontry 
took the lead, and Count Hugo had the command 
of the first squadron^ After him went Godfrey, 
who was followed by the Counts of Flanders and 
Normandy. Then came Adhemar with the sol- 
diers of Raymond, who was obliged, by a wound 
lately xeceired, to remain behind, and commit the 
custody of the holy lance to his chaplain, who 
now bore it to the battle* Tancred led the fifth 
division, and Bohemond commanded a body of 
reserve ; the disabled Raymond having it in chaige 
to defend the city, if attacked. 

But this army, though consisting of the bravest 
knights and the best soldiers of Christendom, 
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would hare seemed, to a casiial obsetrery 1Mb 
calculated to contend with the forces of the proud 
Saracen. All the horses which conld be collected 
amounted only to three hundred, and most of the 
knights were, therefore, obliged to appear on foot^ 
or, as many did, on camels and asses. Even God- 
frey himself, the leader of a squadron, and one of 
their most renowned heroes, only possessed a hone 
by obtaining the loan of one from Raymond. The 
Duke of Normandy was forced to beg the 8ame% 
foyour, or he must otherwise have fought on foot. 
But these disadvantages, as well as the weakness 
which so generally oppressed the soldiers from 
their late want of provisions, were overbalanced by^ 
the enthusiasm and confidence n^hich universally 
inspired them, and by the concord which prevailed 
among their chiefs. The experienced Kerboga, 
aware of the strength which his hitherto despised 
enemy derived from this circumstance, looked with 
a doubtful eye upon his vast and splendid arma- 
ment. Owing to the rivalships which existed be- 
tween the different Turkish princes, he could de- 
pend with no certainty upon their co-operation, if 
any thing should occur to awaken their pride or 
jealousy. When intelligence, therefore, was brought 
him that the Christian army was advancing, a sen- 
sation of fear was mixed with the astonishment 
which the tidings occasioned ; and he despatched 
a message to the chiefs, offering to decide the con- 
test by a single combat. But the Christians were 
now as disinclined to risk their success on such a 
chance, as they were anxious to do so, a few hours 
before ; and they returned an answer, signifying 
their determination to place their trust in the God 
of battles, and await the issue of a general combat. 
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The Sar&cen, Aen^ore, immediately prepared' 
for the onset, and the Christians were heset by nn- 
itieroiu bands of his boldest troops, who endea* 
^ured to cut off one part of the army from ano- 
^er. Bat uiged on by the prayers and exhorta- 
tions of the clei^^y, many of whom had posted 
themselFOs on the ramparts, and by the 'sight of 
their wires and children, who joined their voices 
with those of the priests, the crosadere passed' 
forward with irresistible courage, fearlessly march- 
ing through the conflagration of vast heaps of hay 
and stubble with which the enemy had beset them, 
and striking down whoeyer opposed their passage. 
In this manner they proceeded towards the moun- 
tains, the principal fury of the infidels being di- 
i^cted against that part of the forces which pos- 
sessed the sacred lance ; <* but," says the pious chap- 
lain who bore it, *^ not a man of them was wound- 
ed — not an arrow strode them^ but foil harmless to 
dra earth. * In the mean time, " says the same 
author, ** God sent a shower of small, but odoriferous 
and gratefol rain upon the host, thus comforting 
and refreshing his people ; for whoever it touched 
folt inspired with new strength, and went forth re* 
joicing as if he had been nourished in celestial 
palaces." Nor was this, it is asserted, the only 
miracle which was wrought in favour of the Chris- 
tisns. I The horses, Which had scarcely received 
any food for seven days, failed not in vigour to 
the end of the battle ; and the army itself, which 
at first appeared smaller than that of the enemy, 
was wonderfully enlarged by the Lord. The same 
bdief in the interposition of heaven remained from 

* Rsimond de A^les. f Idem. 
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the beginning to the end of the combat ; and Saint 
George, Saint Theodore, and Ssdnt Manrice were- 
said to have been seen fighting in the ranks, dad 
like knights, bat showing their angelic nature by 
the excessive lustre of their armour, and the re* 
sistless might with which they hewed down the 
Moslem. 

The force which these feelings gare to the 'Chris- 
tian arms was soon experienced by the Saracen 
chiefs. One after the other was obliged to give 
way before the faithful Tancred, the invincible 
Godfrey, and the rest of the distingmshed knights, 
^ho all vied with each other in the glory of the 
day. At length the example of the Emir Sock- 
man, who fooght with the same bravery and de- 
votion for the crescent as the Christians did for 
the cross, animated the sinking spirits of his as- 
sociates, and a desperate attack was made upon 
the body of reserve, commanded by Bohenaond. 
The assault was unexpected, and pressed with 
such fury, that that important part of the cru- 
saders' army was beginning to give way, when 
Godfrey flew to its assistance, and in a little time 
the Saracens were totally routed. They endea- 
voured for a moment to rally on the mountains, 
but were immediately pursued by the impetuous 
conquerors ; and Kerboga, who had beheld the dis- 
comfiture of his forces ffom the lofty station on 
which he had fixed his tent, fled in dismay towards 
the Euphrates. The superior horses of the Moslem 
cavalry enabled a part of his army to elude the 
pursuit of the Christians ; but Tancred continued 
to follow them till sunset ; and hundreds fell under 
the hands of the Syrian and Armenian Christians» 
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who insfaed upon them in different parts of theit 
roat. 

The wealth which the conquerors found in the 
camp of the enemy was immense. The jewels of 
gold and silrer, which are represented as forming 
part of the spoil remind ns of 'the heaps of pre- 
cious ornaments which strewed the field of Cannae. 
Horses, camels, and piles of stores, also met their 
joyfiil eyes wheresoever they turned; and they only 
ceased from the pleasure of taking possession of 
thenr hooty, to gaze with wonder and delight on 
the glittering tent of Kerboga. That superb edi- 
fice, the whole of which was corered with the 
most costly silks, was of such extent, that in the 
apartments which surrounded the space occupied 
by the chief, two thousand men might be lodged 
with convemence. The sight of all these magni* 
ficent trophies of their yicteries, and the quantity 
of provisions with which they were suddenly sup- 
plied, were dangerous to the order and sober bear^ 
ing of men who had for several weeks been suf- 
fering all the hardships of a besieged town. The 
Bishop of Puy, therefore, undertook the pious task 
of exhorting them to enjoy their triumph with 
temperance and moderation ; and he went through 
the camp clad in hb helmet and coat of maU^ 
minglmg his prayere with tears of holy gratitude, 
and bearing along with him the sacred lance, that 
powerful instrument of their victory. 

The effect of this unexpected event on the minds 
of the Mahometans of Antioch and its neighbour- 
hood was prodigious. A faith not supported by 
the clearest evidence of reason is always as un- 
stable as any other product of the imagination. So 
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eonident had the Afoalenis be«B of Iheir pi«phM'« 
assistaDce, so sore that he woald dest^py the 
Chrkftian artoy, that when KeHioga was seen «Tg- 
iag his rapid flight acrods the desert, iim4|ben of 
them renoaaced thek religion and beottne ^^sdplea 
of the cross. Their eenTersion wasi peliiaps^ as 
little sineem or prodactiFe of good, as the belief of 
the thousands who, pretending to war for the gloiy 
of God, gave themselves over to eYery spedes of 
licentiousness ; but it served well to mdicate the 
state bf mind in which the wbrshippers <^ die pnl* 
phet fought trader his standard, and to prove, tfaat^ 
so ftf aa religions enthoiiasm Was c^noemed, both 
Chnatians and Mahometans were subject to a ai^ 
milar excitement, aad to the same kind of varia- 
tions in its influence* We have evely teaa6n t6 
suppose^ that thei^ never waft a large body ef pio^ 
fessing CbristiaBs in which s6 iliany disbelieve 
coald be foand> as among the boasting hosts of the 
crusaders ; for, whenever want and suffering aMIil* 
ed them^ they appear to have lost ikll sobcHntees of 
trust and devotion ; and in the seasoli of plenty ind 
repose, licentiousness reigned» to such a conplett 
annihilation of all moral feeling, that it is impossible 
to regard the men who committed it as retatning 
their Christian fiedth. 

The want of good policy among their l^Mters 
was agidn apparent after the victory of Antiddb 
The people, exalted to a hei^^t of cdnfidenee 
which w^uld have rendered thetal invincible, ear- 
nestly begged to be led immediately to Jerusalem. 
But the ohie& had private views to consult before 
they could proceed on their enterprise % and it 
may be remarked throughout the history of Ae 
crusades, that while the multitude were impelled 
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fiMrward by a thongfatless and determined mtditisi* 
aaniy their superiors had always a r^jard to per- 
Bonal safety or aggrandizement, which tempered 
tbe liveluiess of their zeal. So far, indeed, does 
this appear to have been- the case, that the readi- 
ness with which many of them took the cross may 
be fairly ascribed to the situation of their e^tes^ 
their want of employment for numerous bands of 
PBteiner8,and the chance which the Holy War seem- 
ed to ojfier, either of new possessions, or of booty 
which would enable them to return to Europe in 
wealth and splendonr. This selfish spirit had al- 
ready shone forth in. Bald win and Bohemond ; and 
not a few of the inferior knights had manifested an 
equal .eagomess to provide for themselves on the 
first occasion which might offer. In the present 
insliBnce, however, the cause of the sacred sepul- 
chre suffered materially from the prevalence of 
this disposition. The Counts of Hamault and 
Vennandois were deputed to call upon Alexis for 
his promised assistance ; and. for that purpose set 
oat for Constantinople. The former perished <m 
the way, but the latter arrived safely at the sup- 
posed end of his journey ; and having remained 
theiB a short time, proceeded to Europe, without 
sending any message to his brethren, to inf<H*m 
them either of his defection, or of the result of his 
mission. B<4iemond, on the other hand, had. been 
instiled, according to his original stipulation, as. 
prince of the conquered city ; and the surroundings 
provinces were well fitted to excite the cupidity 
of avaridous nobles and adventurous knights. 

The consequence of all this was a determina-' 
tioUi on the part of the chiefs, to defer their march 
to Jerusalem till the autumn, the alleged reason 

VOL. I. Y 
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•for the iflky bdog the «xtroMe heat, mud «»- 
liealtbiiim of the MieoB* B«t peo{de mmeed to 
iuw7,«nd whe, fromiwhig naaccwUMied to oi- 
•elintf » aee liable to aiflk into doth, er ^^orat e«l 
into « iMrleet triamph «Ter sionUly> are eaqi e a e d 
to maek lew peril at the laoet difficnh of eslerw 
priaes, «tkoii when testnig idly ia a canp. A cxn* 
tagion of a deatraetiye nature ahortly mada its ap» 
p earan ee amoag the cmaaden. Their Daniben 
had beea iaoreoiBed hj new fevcea horn Europe; 
and in the crowded city aad ita aeighboiirhoedy 
rfboaio aent thoaaaada and teaa of thovHOMb ta 
the giwre. Amoag thoae who ihaa periahed, wen 
aercnd wairiora of diatiaction ; and in Adhennry 
the Btthep of Pay, the amy loot one of ka auiat 
poweclid aad conaeientioiia anppoiaera. 

Boaae relief to their anfferingawoa aongiitiB a 
detecmiaatifNi of the chiela to explaie ^ ear* 
roanding proTincea. By thia meaaore the miidli* 
tade becHune di^ded ; and the qnamAa which laara 
dafly ariaiag between Bobeaaead, Raynond aad 
odMTBy ware for a abort tisM effeetaaUy atapped. 
Bat the winter approached befoaa thi^ ware •- 
ware, and bad aad threatening weather made thcai 
a|^ donbtfal whether it woald be pradent to 
recommence their march. A ai^oaed aign foaal 
heavien, however, rerired their doobtfol courage. 
In the middle of the nig^t, the watchmen on Aa 
city walla gazed with vme apoa a globe al foa 
that wrapped half the aky in flamea. Hie city 
waa awakened by their oriea of aare, woader aad 
delight ; and mnltitadea aaaemUed to admire and 
interpret the anblime ▼iaioo. 

Bat thinga were far from being ia the atate ia 
which they oaight to bafa baan, with 99 Bnaoy 
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mnaiaeBt. Much blood haul Wen ftpent io tlio 
aepuntto expedUioas wbifsh^ had beea lat^fy no^ 
dertalwii ; and tba town of Mtfnu vm» coaqaoiv 
•d at tfao cocpettte^ of. emj qoatity of faamamtf. 
Wore tke f ecitals gitea vetpecting the siegv ami 
eonqtteat of that pfeM^ fosad only in the wrkkiga 
of ittfidelB^ we should at once fank them wtoh- the 
Moot detestable s}and«n ; but their troth nnfomt* 
aatdy tt reodeied probaUe by thek being tho> aa*- 
•atioBA of Chrktian aathors^ and of those whi^ 
etttogieed the €famAetB as the most luthfid sev- 
wmta of God. We should, howetetf, dome littie 
profit foiMtt enmaerat^ the barbarities eommttted 
oa sei^eral el these occasions, and the state of 
feeling to which the Chiktiaas were reduced^ 
9her eoaamittuig their deeds of wild ferodtf , may 
be anffieiontlf wadevstood from oar simply staitiag' • 
the iftct, that afier having made thomselres mas-^ 
lers of Mamty they banqfneted on the dead bodlea 
of th^r enemies,— 4tt instance of terrible savage- 
aesa^ which not erea the extremity of famine caa 
saflMontly aecoont fw. The absence of Godfrey 
aba^ who waa en a visit to his brother Baldwi% 
aod the bhter dislike whicb eaiated against Bohe* 
wmadf on acoovat of his* possesnon of Antleehy 
aad the obatmacy with^ whkh Raymond was peso* 
UKg the siege of Archasi as a means of private ad- 
vantage! greatly wesfceaed the forces, and dissi*^ 
pated on inferior objects the energy which shoald 
have been reserved for the great end of their ex-^ 
peditioii. Several circamstaacea occnrred during 
thia interval, whicb seived to agitate thek minds, 
and afford fresh indications of the power which 
tha grosseH aupentttioft esereiaed vpoii thair mt* 
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dentandtngs. It was at the siege <tf ArcliaB:thtt 
the mkaculooB nature of the lance-head began ta 
be openly doubted. Raymond had impmdently 
endeavoured to make it a source of honour and 
profit exclusiFely to himself; this awakened the 
jealousy of the other chiefs^ and at last he . found 
that the whole story was treated with contempt 
by some, and with doubt by all. Bartholemy, 
howeyer, still asserted, and probably believed, the 
holiness of the relic. As a proof of his sinceiity, 
he offered to expose himself . to an ordeal of fii^ 
A large pile was constructed of inflammable ma- 
terials, and a narrow path being made in the midst 
of it, it was then set on fire. The undoubting 
priest passed through the blazing alley, and ap- 
peared unharmed before the wondering spectators ; 
but the next day he perished in the most dread- 
ful agonies. The lance was, shortly after this 
event, forgotten, and Count Raymond left to seek 
another mode of increasing his importance* 

A. D. 1099. But in the eariy part of March, all 
the chiefs of the Christian army were assembled in 
Laodicea, and found that their united forces »- 
mounted to no more than about twenty thou^md 
foot and fifteen hundred horse. When it is re- 
m^nbered that three hundred thousand soldiers, 
ardent in the pursuit of conquest, had lately fol* 
lowed the banner of the crqss, it requires no refer- 
ence of the difficulties which opposed their pro*, 
greas, to give an idea of their sufferings. Never 
did- such multitudes, perish under the hardships to 
which war exposes its deluded votaries. The mi- 
aeries, hpwever, which had so greatly diminished 
the numbers of the army, were now much less to 
be dreaded. A fleet from. Bologna brought hrg% 
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^[■iiitilieB of pTomioin, and' il was to tltiiid^ tbeui 
«i n^ir SB pomible on them route ; while the forces^ 
being wM- present coisposed of the ohoiceet ilieii) 
tmi of those wh« had bees long tried m the 
wont timee witbowt skinking, had much greater 
strai^tb a» an army than the vMt and ungovem* 
able moltitade which had besieged Antioch. 

Their coarse tsiirards the Holy City waer at'* 
tended with little diiScalty. They subdued, either 
by Ibrce, or by the terror which their name in-* 
spiled, ^e diffierent Emirs who Tentured to oppose 
a temporary barrier to their pmgiess. Tripoli^ 
Tyre and I^ob> trembled at their hosts of glitter- 
i^ spears ; and, as they proceeded, the towers of 
Acre^ with its rich storehouses and strong bul- 
warks, rose before them-^— the most tempting and 
the moat knportant prke which had yet offered 
itself to their ^iew. If they had possessed any 
pmdence, the siege of ikm place would have been 
undertaken as^an essential, part of their enterprise* 
It has always been regarded as the strongest safe- 
guard to Pklestioey indeed as- being essenl^ to Ae 
defence of that country, botbon account of itspower- 
lul fortifications, and its safe and almost iaexhausti- 
Me granaries* But the ardour wMefa now inspired 
the crusaders would not suffer them to pause, 
tfiough the delay was necessary to thenr future 
success. Jerusalem was within a few days journey ; 
and had they even beliefed, that their route would 
be followed by a horde of lions, they would not 
have stopped to provide against their attack. Pri-* 
▼ate feuds, the ambition and avarice of the chiefii» 
are represented as entirely disappearing under the 
strong excitement with whieh the Holy City was 
looked for; and they were satisfied with a pro- 
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miae gi7en by the Emir of Aocon, or Acre^^tliiib 
if Jeranlem sbonld snrreDdery he would imme* 
diately resign the keys of his dty. The same as- 
snnunce was giiren by other governors ; aad, god- 
tented with these promisesv they hastened their 
march till they entered upon the wild and moan* 
tainons district in the midst of which JemsaJem. 
once raised its marble domes and spires, the 'glory 
of the whole earth. Lydda and Ramla, two 
amall cities on the way, fell immediately into 
their hands ; and having expelled from their minds 
a slight feeling of terror at the remembrance: of 
what they had soflfered before Antioeh, they de- 
termined on attempting the ciqitare of the H<4y 
City without further delay. Ramla is but ten 
leagues from Jerusalem, and Emmans, which they 
next reached, is but sixty furlongs. At this latter 
place, some Christians came from Bethlehem .to hail 
the approach of the crusaders, and to implore tbdr 
assistance. The chivalrous and noble-hearted Tan* 
cred heard their entreaties, and determined on 
rendering them the succour which, as a soldier of 
the cross, he was bound to give, wheneyer it might 
be demanded. In the night, he proceeded to the 
birth-place of our Saviour, attended by a band of 
bold and devout followers ; and in the- same hour in 
which Christ was bom, the victorious believer plant- 
ed his banner on the walls of the conquered town. 
It was with the most eager impatience the cru- 
saders expected the return of day to pursue their 
march to the very gates of Jerusalem. Long and 
perilous had been their pilgrimage. They had 
undergone miseries which had mo wed. down near 
three hundred thousand pf then: brethren. Fro- 
digies had attended them on their way, and their 
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nain had been sifted of the weak, the waveniig^ 
and the faithless. Whatever temptation they had 
felt to turn back was now conquered ; the doubts 
which once assailed their belief in the special fti- 
Toor of God, vanished in the solemn impressions 
which the surrounding scenes made upon their 
liearts. They had passed over deserts, vanqnish* 
ed myriads of fierce and powerful foes, and now 
saw before them the reality of that holy vision 
which had haunted them in their native hind, and 
been their only support and consolation, when 
sufferings worse than death had bowed their spi- 
rits to the earth. Even the coldest and the least 
devout among them could not contemplate his 
present situation without being deeply and strong- 
ly moved. He was resting near the . holiest spot 
1^ all the earth; and he was about either to 
triumph, and be counted among the men who 
were blessed for the valour of their arms, or to 
make his grave where the whole land was fragrant 
with the dews of Paradise. The least enthusias- 
tic of mankind, after a long series of trying anxie- 
ties and dangers, could hardly resist such an ap- 
peal to the imagination. 

The Christians passed the hours of this last 
night of their pilgrimage in watching ; and celes- 
tial phenomena appeared to give additional solem- 
nity to their reflections. The moon was eclipsed, 
and seemed covered with a bloody veil ; and as 
they looked upon the portentous sign, a hundred 
anxious voices repeated, from one part of the camp 
to the other, the interpretation which the priests 
gave of the appearance. At length the night grew 
near its close, and with the earliest speck of day 
the crusaders began their march to the city. The 
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scenery nraiid about JennaJeni, accerdtng to' tbe 
aoconiite of all who hare tisited PaleBtine, is wild 
and pictaresque in the extreme. Ragged and pre^ 
cLpitons rocks rise abore valleys of great beauty 
and loxmionsaess* In the happier tim^ of tftie 
land those dark pre^ioes were ck>thed with the 
frnitfol olivet and the rich and grscefnl vine ; while 
the small plains and valleys which they eneUmed 
flomshed with glorioos harvests of com and 
iroit. But the ravages of war had not been 
nore destmctive to the cities of Jadea, than to 
the aamraading territory. That patient cabiirey 
which had clothed the steepest mountains with vei^ 
dore^ was discontinued when the oldinfaabitanta of 
the land were expelled by the sword of the enemy. 
The barren rocks» no longer covered with the scan* 
ty sml with which art and industry had concealed 
some of their ruggedness, presented in many pla- 
ces a wild picture of desolation ; and ^ crusaders 
weret by tnroS) awed and delighted as they centenn 
plated the savage chasm^ the stem and gloomy 
mountains, or the few intervenmg tracks which 
were still beautified with flowing springs^ and 
groves of mulberry and olive trees. 

But every eye was strained to catch the first 
sight of the Holy City ; and at length Jerusalem 
rose before them in all its sacred majesty. A cry 
of exultation announced the triumphant joy with 
which it was beheld. The knights threw them- 
selves from their horses, and every soldier in the 
army prostrated himself upon the earth, to adore 
his God and Kedeemer. Floods of tears bedewed 
the ground where they knelt ; their breaals heaved 
with the moat tumultuous sighs ; and their stoay 
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lieartey safs the hiBtorian, * were taken away, and 
replaced by hearts of flesh. When they arose they. 
hared their feet, as if they were treading on the 
altar of God ; and, weeping sometimes for. joy» 
and at other times in the deep anguish of penitence^ 
they proceeded towards the gates of the city. 

The feelings which thus affected the crusaders 
were natural to their situation and the state of 
their minds. .But no person, perhaps, of ordinary: 
susceptibility could contemplate the same scenes^ 
without similar emotions. The accounts given by 
travellers of later times confirm this opinion. '^ Ha- 
giopolis !*' says Doctor Clarke, " exclaimed a Greek) 
in the van of our cavalcade ; and, instantly throw* 
ing himself from his horse, was seen upon his 
knees, bare-headed, facing the prospect he sur- 
veyed. Suddenly the sight burst upon us .all.) 
The effect produced was that of peiifect- silence 
throughout the whole company. Many of our 
party, by an immediate impulse, took off their 
hats, as if entering a church, without being sen- 
sible of so doing. The Greeks and Catholics shed 
torrents of tears ; and presently beginning to cross 
themselves, with unfeigned devotion, asked if they, 
might be permitted to take off the covering from 
their feet, and proceed bare-footed, to the Holy 
Sepulchre. We had not been prepared for the 
gnindeur of the spectacle which the city alone ex- 
hibited. Instead of a wretched and ruined town, 
by some described as the desolated remnant of Je- 
rnaalem, we beheld, as it were, a flourishing and 
stately metropolis, presenting a magnificent assem- 
blage of domes, towers, palaces, churches, and mo-; 

• 
* Robertus Monachus. 
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naaterias ; all of which, glittering in the nan's taijwy 
ahcme with ineonceivable splendour. " * 

The account which the Jewish histerian bae 
left US of Jemsalem and its fortifications in his 
time, enables us to fonn some idea of the advan- 
tages which it possessed by natnre as a place of 
defence, and of the manner in which it had been 
rendered almost impregnable by the skill and per^ 
aeyerance of its origuml inhabitants. ^* The city 
of Jemsalem," says he,t << was fortified with three 
walls on such parts as were not encompassed with 
impassable valleys ; for in snch places it halh hut 
cme walL The city was bnilt npon two bills, 
which are opposite to one another, and have a 
iFalley to divide them asunder ;-^at which valley 
the corresponding rows of houses on both bills 
end. Of these hills, that which oontains the up* 
per city is much higher, and in length more direct. 
Accordingly, it was called the * Citadel,' by King 
David ;«^he was the £iLther of that Solomon who 
bnilt this temple at the first ; — ^but it is by us called 
the ^ Upper Market-place.' But the other bill^ 
which is called < Acra,' and sustains the lower d* 
ty,' is of the shape of a moon, when she is hom- 
ed. Over against this there was a third hUl, hnt 
naturally lower than Acra, and parted formerly 
from the other by a broad valley. However, in 
those times when the Asamoneans reigned, they 
filled up that valley with earth, and had a mind to 
join the city to the temple. They then took off 
part of the height of Acra, and reduced it, to be 
of less elevation than it was before, that the ten- 
pie might be superior to it. Now, the Vallej ol 

* TzftTdft^ vol. It. 
f Joiephitt. Wan, B. v. chap* !▼• 
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tbe Cbeese-moDgera, as it was called, and was that 
which we told you before "distinguished the hill of 
the upper city from that of the lower, extended as 
far as Stloam ; for that is the name of a fountain 
whi^ hath Bweet water in it, and this in great 
plenty also. But on the outsides, these hills are 
surrounded foy deep valleys ; and, by reason of the 
predpices to them belonging on both sides, they 
are e^ery where unpassable. 

** Now, of these three walls^ *' continues Jose- 
phus, ** the old one was hard to be taken, both by 
reason of the valleys, and of that hill on which it 
was built, and which was above them. But, be- 
sides Aat great advantage, as to the place wherv 
they were situated, it was also built very strong ; 
because David and Solomon, and the following 
Kings, were very zealous about this work. Now^ 
that wbM began on the north, at the tower called 
** Hippicus,'' and extended as far as the ^' Xistus,'' 
a place so called, and then, joining to the council- 
house, ended at the west cloister of the temple* 
But if we go the other way westward, it began al 
the same place, and extended through a place call- 
ed ^ Bethso,* to the gate of the Essenes ; and af- 
ter that It went southward, having its bending 
above the fountain Siloam, where it also bends 
again towards the east at Solomon's Pool, and 
reaches as far as a certain place which they called 
^< Ophlas,'* when it was joined to the eastern clois- 
ter of the temple. The second wall took its be- 
ginning from that gate, which they called ** Gen* 
nath,*' whidi belonged to the firet wall ; it only 
encompassed the northern quarter of the city, and 
reached as far as the tower Antonia. The begui- 
iiiDg of the third wall was at the tower Hippicusy 
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whence it reached as far as the north quarter ^ 
the city and the tower Psephinns, and then was 
so far extended till it came over against the mooii- 
ments of Helena, which Helena was Qaeen of 
Adiabene, the daughter of Izates. It then ex- 
tended farther to a great length, and passed by the 
sepulchral caverns of the kings, and bent again at 
the tower of the comer, at the monument winch 
18 called the ' Monument of the Fuller, * and join- 
ed to the old wall at the valley called the * Valley 
of Cedron.' It was Agrippa ^ho encoropaaaed 
the parts added to the old city with this wall, 
which had been all naked before ; for as the city 
grew more populous, it gradually crept beyond its 
old limits, and those parts of it that stood n<»th- 
ward of the temple, and joined that hill to the city, ^ 
made it considerably larger, and occasioned that hiU, 
which is called * Bezetha, ' to be inhabited also. It 
lies over against the tower Antonia, but is divided 
from it by a deep valley, which was dug on purpose^ 
and that in order to hinder the foundations of the 
tower of Antonia from joining to this hill, and 
thereby affording an opportunity for getting to il < 
with ease, and hindering the security that ai>oae 
from its superior elevation ; for which reason ako 
that depth of the ditch made the elevation of the 
towers more remarkable. This new built fwrt of 
the city was called ' Bezetha' in our language, 
which, if inteq>reted in the Grecian language, may 
be called * the new city. ' Since, therefore, its 
inhabitants stood in need of a covering, the iieither | 
of the present king, and of the same name with 
him, Agrippa, began that wall we spoke of; .but ^ 
he left off building it when he had only kud the 
foundation, out of the fear he was in of Claudius 
Caesar, lest he should suspect that so strong a wall 
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lNiUt» in order ta moke some iiiDoyation m 
pttblic ttffiurs; for the city could no way hare been 
tiJcen if that wall had been finished in the manner 
it waa begun ^ as its parts were connected toge- 
ther by stones twenty cubits long, and ten cubit» 
broail, which could never have been either easily 
undermined by any iron tools, or shaken by any 
en^neSb The wall was, however, ten cubits wide, 
and it would: probably have had a height greater 
than that, had not his zeal who began it been hin- 
dered from exerting itself. After this it was erect- 
ed with great diligence by the Jews, as high as 
twenty cubits, above which it had battlements of 
two cubits, and turrets of three cubits altitude, 
iaaomuch that the entire altitude extended as far 
as twenty-five cubits. 

. ** Now the towers that were upon it were twen- 
ty cubits in breadth and twenty cubits in height ; 
tliey were square and solid, as was the wall itself, 
wherein the niceness of the joints and the beauty 
of the stones were no way inferior to the holy 
house itself. Above this solid altitude of the tow- 
en^ which was twenty cubits, there were rooms of 
great magnificence, and over them upper rooms, 
and cisterns to receive rain-water. They were 
many in number, and the steps by which you as- 
cended up to them wore every one broad. Of these 
towers then the third wall had ninety, and the 
apaces between them were each two hundred cu-» 
bits; but in the middle wall were forty towers^ 
and.the old wall was parted into sixty, while the 
whole compass of the city was thirty-three fdr- 
loings. Now the third wall was all of it wonder-^ 
lul ; yet was the tower Psephinus elevated above 
it at. the north-weat .comer,, and there Titus, pitch^ 

▼OL. I. 2 
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ed bis own l«Dt ; for beiog aesrenty ciiMte liigli» H 

both afPorded a proepoct of Arabia at 8im*ri8iiig^ 

as well as it did of the utmoet linuts of the Ha* 

brew poflsessioDB at the sea westward. Moreovmr, 

it was an octagon^ and orev against it was the 

tower Hippicos; and hard by two others wera 

erected by King Herod, in the okl wall. Thooe 

were, for largeness, beauty and strength, boyoad 

all that were in the habitable earth ; for beaidaa 

the magnanimity of his nature, and his raagnifi* 

cence towards the city on other oecasiona, he hmki 

these after such an extraordinary manner, to grap 

tify his own private affections, and dedicated theaa 

towers to the memory of those three persona who 

had been the dearest to him, and from whom he 

named them. They were his brother, his friend, anA 

his wife. This wife he had slain, out of his lo¥e, and 

jealousy ; the other two he lost in war, as they wvra 

courageously fighting. Hippicns, so named from lua 

friend, was square ; its length and breadth warn 

each twenty-five cubits, and its height tlurty, and 

it had no vacuity in it*— Over this solid buildingy 

which was composed of great stones united tn^^ 

ther, there was a reservoir twenty cubits deep^ 

over which there was a house of two stories, wheao 

height was twenty-five cubit% and divided into ae* 

vend parts ; over which were battlementa of two 

cubits, and turreto all round of three cubits hig^ 

insomuch that the entire height added togelJiar 

amounted to fourscore cubits. The second tow«v 

which he named from his brother Phasaalus, had 

its breadth and its height equal, each of them Ibity' 

cubits ; over which was its aoUd height of fefty 

cubits ; over which a cloister went round ahoiit» 

whose height was tea cnbita, and it was covaiod 
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liwiii«MeBiki by breast- worin and bulwirks. There 
WHB idea bsilt oter tbaft cloister another tower, 
parted into magntficent rooms, and a place for 
bAtking ; so that this tower wanted nothing that 
aofigbt make it appear to be a royal palace. It was 
also adorned with battlements and turrets, mora 
than was the foregoingi and the entire alUtnde was 
dbo«t ninety cnbite ; the appearance of it resem- 
bled the tower of PhamS) which ethibited a fira 
tosaoh as sailed to Akxaadni^ bat was mnch 
laigerthaa it in compass. The third tower was Mari- 
«flan% for that was the queen's name ; it was solid 
am hi^ as ttventy cnbits; its breadth and its length 
were twenty cnbits, and were eqnal to each other; 
its upper buildings were more magnifioetftt» and 
bad greater variety than the other towers had ; for 
the kii^ thonght it most proper for him to adorn 
tfattt which was denominated from his wife, better 
^haa those denominated from men, as those were 
Irailt eteenger than this that bore bis wife's nikme. 
The entire height of this tower was fifty cnbits. 

*' Now as these towers were so very tall, they 
appeared mach taUer by the place <m which they 
etood ; for that very old wall whermn they were, 
vas built cm • high hill, and was itself a kind of 
eletation that was still thirty cul»ts taller ; orer 
which were the towers situated, and thereby were 
made .mnch higher to appearance. The largeness 
alee of the stones was wonderful ; for they were 
aat made of common smi^l stonesi nor of sndi 
Jaige ones only as men could carry, but they were 
jof white marble, out eat of the rock ; each atone 
was tunenty cubits in length, and ten in breadth, 
aad five in depth. They were ao exactly united 
«o one another, thai each tower looked like oae 
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entira 'rock of stone, so growing 'imtnrally, * ttii 
Afterwards cut by the Imiids of the artificers intb 
their present shape and comers ; so little, or not 
-at all, did their joints or connexion appear. Now, 
-$» these towers were themselves on the north side 
of the wall, the king had a palace inwardlf there- 
to adjoined, which exceeds all mf ability to 'de- 
scribe it ; for it was so very cnrious, as to want no 
eost or skill in its constraction, bat was entirely 
walled about, to the height of thirty tubits, and 
was adorned with towers at equal distances, and 
with large bed-chambers, that would contain bedi 
for a hundred guests a-piece, in which the variety 
of the stones is not to be expressed ; for a large 
•quantity of those that were rare of that kind 
was collected together. Their roofs were edso 
wonderful, both for the length of the beams and 
the splendour of their ornaments; the num- 
ber of the rooms was also very great, and the 
variety of the 6gures that were about them was 
prodigious; their furniture was completo, and the 
greatest part of the vessels that were pat in them 
were of silver and gold. There were, besides, many 
porticoes, one beyond another, round about, and 
in each of these porticoes curious pillars ; yet were 
all the courts that were exposed to the air every- 
where green. There were, moreover, seven! 
groves of trees, and long walks through them, with 
deep canals and cisterns, that in several parti 
were filled with brazen statues, through which th^ 
water ran out. There were withal many dove- 
courts of tame pigeons about the canals ; but; ii»- 
deed, it is not possible to give a complete d^ 
scription of those palaces ; and the very rement- 
Ibranca of them is a torment to one» as putting' oiiii. 



jRttiiidivhit^rBi^nch biuUiiigs tb«t£ra vfaidl 
mtm kindled by the voUmbbb JhhL c«iiMnied. " 

Tbe sDMiildenBg raimof Jenisalen kng re* 

aataed to luwk the feelstefa of the Almighty'e 

wrath ; hst at length the Enperor Adrian erected 

m tower <» part of Moant Sion, to whidi he gave 

ith« name eifiBHa CafnloliDa, and tiie spot of ee 

onHiy holy and wondeitui oocarraooea remaiiied 

caoaecrated te pagan idolatry^ till Conatantiae 

-agun devoted tt to die aerrice of the tnie rei^ion. 

jQbe attempli ande by Jofiaa the apostate to r^ 

hnild the temple, were afl froBtraled ; and whether 

kff miaaele or otherwise, the prophetic cause of de» 

«^atioa wns itrwersahly Inlfilkid on the polluted 

aanotmry. Of the tee which attended Jemsalem 

after it fell into the hands of the Mahometans, we 

Inwe aknady apuken» and when the cnisaders ar- 

dlTad to attempt its recorcry fram the aafidei^ it 

fveeented the aspect ef n Tnkish fortress which 

tMiccaled ei«ry f«stige ef fomser aacredness, sava 

•neh aa wnm impreaBed hy natune on ikm extern 

aal hiHs, or by ianginatton in the hearts «f xh% 

^eavnt apeotntofls* The drcomreMnoe ef die Wialh 

i n ea o BBad nbosrt two milee and ahal^* aodendos*- 

«d srithin that epace the Abmits Moriah, Acia, Be^ 

nelha, and Caivary. 

Whsn aeen from the Meant of CHires, fma 
«diBh it 4s separated by the Tslley of Jehasha* 
phati it pa o sents an inclined plane» and, coas»- 
foently, is on that side greatly exposed to the aa^ 
nnalta «f the enemy, who^ by mtfenohing himself 
'On the yy, ccmmnnds the whole of the city. But 
'the cmsaden apera anpumded with the means of 

• Gtliboa. 
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taking advantaa^ of this drtattstaace ; and IftflAttc, 
the caliph's lieutenant who commanded the fo»- 
Iress, had employed every precaution to resist the 
expected attack. The garrison consisted of forty 
thousand men ; and such was the enthusiasm- on 
the side of the Saracen inhabitants of the city, that 
no less than twenty thousand of* them had obeyed 
the exhortations of their defmders and taken arms 
tfaemselTes. A determined spirit of resistance 
prevailed in every class of the people, and their 
•confidence was raised to the greatest height, by 
seeing the store-houses filled with provisions suf- 
ficient to protect them for a considerable time from 
want ; while the ramparts and other means of de- 
fence were every hour improved or increased 1^ 
the caution of Iftikhar. 

• On the day after their arrival, the chiefe of the 
Christian army took up the positions which they m- 
tended occupying with their respective forces.^ It 
liad been determined in a council of war, that the 
4:ity should be attacked on the northern- and was* 
tern «des, and the lines extended from the Gate of 
St Stephen, to the Tower of David ; the other sicles 
of the town being too well defended by the deep 
valley of Hinnom, to give a chance oi success to 
the besiegers. As soon as this resolution was 
formed, Godfrey took his station against the west- 
em side of the Tower of David, in which quarter 
the enemy was expected to mtke the most vigor- 
ous resistance. Near him was Count Raymond 
with his Provincials, the noble Tancred, wd two 
Italian Bishops. Bobert of Normandy, the CodbIb 
of Flanders and Brittany, were posted near the 
church of St Stephen, and west of them, by the gate "* 
of the same Samt, Baldwin du Boni^ and aeveral 
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odi^ kniglkts and barons. Raymond shmtly after 
changed his position, and plained his camp on the 
Hill of Zion, to the great offence of many of his 
companions who retained their former post. The 
disposition of the troops, however, having been 
thus made, the leaders had the discouraging view 
(»f nearly half the circumference of the city left 
nnencompassed by their army. Their numbers 
amounted to about eighty thousand ; but the half 
of these was composed of women, or men incapable 
of bearing arms, and many Of the rest were un- 
pfOTided with accoutrements. 

The disputes which had for some time ex- 
isted between the different princes of the Sara- 
cen dynasty, were properly regarded as a most for- 
tunate circumstance for the Christians. At the 
time when they aniiwd before Jerusalem, it was 
doubtfal whether the Fatimite caliph of Egypt, who 
expelled the children ' of Ortok from. Palestine, 
-had not a greater hatred against the Turk, his na- 
tural ally, than he had against the Christian, his old 
and inyeterate enemy. On the deaths of the Emir 
Ortok, his sons Sockman and Ilgazi succeeded to 
the go^mment ; but they had not reigned long, 
when Afdal, the Suhan to Mostaali, Caliph of 
Egypt, entered- Asia with a large army; and hav- 
ing besieged and taken Tyre, proceeded against 
Jerusalem, which he speedily reduced, and forced 
Sockman and Ilgazi into exile. The Emir Ifthi- 
kar then received the command of the city as the 
lieutenant of the Caliph ; and the crusaders having 
resisted all offers of an inglorious peace, it was now 
left for him to^ make the best defence wh^ch 
hastily gathered forces enabled him to offer. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

StXaE AKD CAnU&S or JXRUSALEK, ▲NSCONSXQUKKT SLAUOH- 

TKll OF TUB SA&ACBMS. GODrAKT XLBCXBD rKINCX 6A1MS 

XaX BATTLX OF A8CALOK^rjLO]£9I.GAXXS BIS CBLKJttAXXD 

CODS OF LAWS. 

A. D. 1099* JuKB. THsensiloDMnt which 4faeint 
^w of the Holy C^ty had oeoaMaedi w«s kepi up 
by the iaterett with wshtth creiy hiU iiiid.^«U«fr m 
its neighbourhood wm redolent. The hed<ef the 
wild aod glooeay CedJrom, which was dry an smn- 
mec, lay at their feet. Ja the awAd vaUe|r of Hoi- 
noiB> the flames ef the heathen saerifioe still seem- 
ed to rise, and point it eat as 4he Gebowna, the 
type of the etenial pfison, end Bbwre it roee ifae 
hill of Sion, recalling to their memery ell the pro- 
mises which its King had made his peofjie •f aa 
everlasting triampL The Mount ef Oliyes aai 
CalFary had Jost nothing of their seleBm gvandewr 
by the lapse of a thoneand yeais. If ntet etill 
marked by the footsteps or the blood of the Son ef 
Gody they could ikever be diTeeted of the eonae- 
cnuion vdiich his presence had bestowed; and over 
them, and over the whole eoene on which the pi^ 
grime fixed their devout gsse, the ancient glerf.4if 
the la^d seemed still diffnaed-r^dtm and ehedew- 
like» it is true, bat making them feel, in the depths 
of their hearts, that Divinity had once been present 
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tbeire, as it had never been on any other tpot of 
the universe. 

Four days had scarcely passed, when the impa- 
tience of the army to commence the assault could 
no longer be restrained. Besides the influence 
nrhichthe enthusiastic contemplation of the objects 
around them had on their feelings, they were fur- 
ther moved by the affecting spectacle of large 
numbers of Christians who had escaped from Jeru*- 
salena, and came to detail the dreadful sufferings , 
which they had endured under the infidel. With 
the most earnest 'iethbrtations they besought the 
crusaders to attack the enemy immediately; and to 
the prayers of the multitude, a venerable hermit^ 
who dwelt on the Mount of Olives, added his so- 
lemn 'a^sttnubce, that- they would infallibly triumph 
notwithstanding tl)^ want of all the means neces- 
sary for an assault on a strongly fortified town. 
Thus encouraged, on the fifth day from their am- 
val, they made a desperlit^ attempt to storm the ram- 
parts. Protected by theit bucklers, they succeed- 
ed, by incredible exertions of strength and courage, 
in formng the outward baMer. But the inner wall 
defied their efforts. Th6 only scaling ladder which 
tbey possessed, served hilt to aid a few dauntless 
assailants to ascend, who4nstantly perished by the 
aword of the Moslem. Courage and enthusiasm 
were m vain exerted agtaiilst barriers surmountable 
only by an army well furnished with the means 
proipeT for such a warfare ; and the crusaders 
were at length obliged to retire to their camp, de- 
pkiring the loss of many brave companions and tha ^ 
<!ti8graee of a defeat^ * 

Hitherto they had felt only a holy exultation 
ttl baing within view of tha saorfad' city. San- 
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(latioQS . of a fiur dilTer^nt ki«d no v begm ;to 
be felt. The repulse they had met witk fiUed 
them with the mofit 4i8G€Nii»giBg thongbtSi for 
tbey now found the impoasibUity of suciseedBig 
in taking the city without constructing machines ; 
and for this purpose they bad neither wood nor 
any thing else. The little timber which tii&j^ ob- 
tained by the destruction of whatever buildinga lay 
witiiin thdr reach, was insulEcieat ; and the rocky 
hills around them f ucnished few or no trees which 
could be ap|>]ied to their present servioeb They 
had the gloomy prospect, thereforoi :of being obUg* 
ed to remain where they were) tiU mther a minicle» 
or someoccurrence aknoste^ually wandecfoVshoukl 
aid their arms. 

But it was not their Impatience only to aater 
the Holy City which rendered this circmnataBoe 
distressing. They had arrived in Palestine whan 
the burning heats of summer converted the whole 
hukl into a desert, drying up eveiy spring «nd 
brook that watered the valleys, and leaving the 
fainting traveller to perish under the glaring cloud- 
less sky. The fountain of Siloa afforded them at 
int«*vals a scanty supply of water ; but it was 
qieedily exhausted ; and die ^lemy had taken care 
to prevent their deriving any ben^t fbom theta- 
servoirs in the neighbourhood, by poisoning them 
before their arrival in the country. But no ^^ar 
€^ poison, or disgust at the most fetid smellsy could 
turn them from th^ precious liquid wherever It was to 
be found. Day after day, and night after night, they 
explored the rocky ifistpesses Bround tbein; and 
when water was found, the diacoverer, was able 
to obtain ahnost any prke for % aoaaty dsaaght. 
The same aufiexingsas had been es^f^paoMd dor* 
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iagthv siege el Antioch again oppressed tb^. 
The eaap reeQu^ded with groaBA and wild snppU^ 
calMiis f&r rwa. Bat the heareas shone oa io 
their fierce unchangeahle brigbtnQa% «qd tbQ aJJT 
became thick aad heaiy with infe^tiQus smells 
ifom the carcasses of the heroes and other twimals 
tka^ w«re dailjr p^rishiog^ and petrifying on the 
ground* 

The sight of JeroBalem alone kept the cmsadenp 
on tins occasion faithfal to their vows ; aod their 
constancy was rewarded by the arrival of saccoar% 
brought by a fleet from Genoa» which had enter-* 
ed the port of Joppa* Among other stores wUcb 
it brought, were inatnun90t« for constnicting ma« 
cImieB and engines wanted in the siege, and Go"* 
noese carpenters and engineers aec<»npenied thesa 
▼alnable article^. It was not withoat some di£&T> 
calty» however, that the stores thas offiortanely 
sent wer^ conveyed to the camp, Th» Lvessela 
which brought them were attacked and destroyed 
by the infidel ; and it was on]y by ^e valopr of a 
de^hchment of crasaders sent to Joppa for the pnrn 
pose» that they ware finally re^co^d frma the hands 
of the aaeiay^ 

Tb» spirits of tha (Hnking warriof^ weie greatly 
ravived at the view of this timely sncconr. Timber 
waa now the only thing wanted ^ enable A^m to 
proaeoata tba attack with every hope of sacoess ; 
and it waa not long before this was discovered in 
ahondance about the heights which rise in the 
woody cyuitriet of Naplosa. The m^rit of thci im* 
portaBt discovery is variously attfibuted to Taacred 
. and a Syrian who at^nded the Christian forces. 
It seems most probable that the honour belongs V> 
both ; the ktter having, perhaps^ by his knowledge 
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of the country, pointed the forest ont ; and the Ibr- 
mer, in the spirit of enterprise for which be ' was 
noted, having first led his detachment to thd spot, 
and commenced felling the trees. * 

As soon as a sufficient quantity of timber, to 
, commence the construction of the machines, had 
been transported to the camp, every soldier, and 
every knight and baron in the army, devoted him- 
self to some laborious undertaking. Towers, ca- 
tapultas, battering-rams, and other warlike instm- 
ments, were quickly constructed, and fitted for the 
purpose of immediate assault. Water was sought 
for at greater distances, and with more resolution ; 
and the beasts which had died were • stripped of 
their skins, which were used to cover the machiftes, 
and protect them from the fire with which theT^be- , 
sieged were expected to assail them. 

Every effort, in the mean time, was made by the 
prelates and other ecclesiastics in the army, to 
unite the chiefs in the closest amity ; and the Her> 
mit of Mount Olivet again appeared among them 
to direct their proceedings by his spiritual com- 
sels. He exhorted them to imitate the Jews of i 
old, when, by Divine command, they marched rouBd 
Jericho, the walls of which fell at the sound of 
their trumpets. This advice was hearkened to ; • 
and after a fast of three days, a solemn procession 
took place, commencing from the valley of Re^- 
raim, opposite Mount Calvary, and pausing- on 
Mount Olivet, from the summit of which Christ 
ascended into heaven. The most striking tokmots- 
of brotherly union were there interchanged between 
the chiefis and the rest of the crusaders ; - their v 

* See Tauo*f romantia descriptioB of this Forest Gier. 
Lib. B. xriii. 
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were warmed by the inspiriting disconrsee 
oC the priests ; and they looked towards Jerusalem 
vrith feelings of devotion^ which seemed to give 
them a certain promise that they would shortly 
sing their songs of triumph within its walls. 

The devotion of the Christians on the ielevat- 
ed station which they had chosen, was not unob- 
served by the Saracens, who hastened to insult 
them, by exposing crosses on the ramparts, which 
they polluted in every possible way. The zeal of 
Peter the Hermit broke forth at this spectacle, and 
di£fnsed itself throughout the assembly. His ez« 
hmtations were interrupted by the indignant sym- 
pathy of his auditors ; and he swore by their piety 
and by their arms, that the reign of the infidel was - 
arrived at its last hour. '' The army of the Lord," 
continued he, " has but to appear, and that vain host 
of the Moslems will be dissipated like a shadow. 
They are now full of pride and insolence ; but to- 
morrow they will be flying in terror and confusion, 
md they will be dispersed on Calvary, sinking be- 
fore yon like the soldiers at the Sepulchre, who 
dropped their arms, and were like dead men when 
the earthquake announced the presence of th^ re- 
awakened God. Yet a little time, and these walls, 
a» long the defence of the infidel, will protect a 
Chastian people — these mosques, which have risen 
OIL the ruins of holy edifices, will become temples . 
of the living God — and Jerusalem will again hear 
only the praises of Jehovah I ** The procession, at 
the eonelnsioa of the address, moved on ; and the 
cnuaders returned to their camp, where a council 
was held by the chiefi9, and the plan of attack im- 
mediately resolved on. 

In.tbe middle of th« night Godfrey^ Tancredy 

vol. I. 2 a 
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and die two Robefti, began tleir«xwtloiitbfpliM>' 
iag the immense wooden towers, which lliey hiul 
caaeed to be constmcted, agamsl the parta of Ae 
cHf walls where they intended making their prhi- 
cipal assaalt. The Ittigeflt of diese macbinet were 
of the same height as the rampafts, and eonmsted 
of three floors or stages, the lowest of whtdi was 
oeoapied by the eagineen who had the charge of 
moving die tower acoording to the command of 
the eaptaiB ; and the other two were filled with ^tm 
soMieni who were employed in the contest: There 
waa a small wooden bridge also affixed to die high* 
est part of the machine, and whidi eonM be ti«^ 
ed* so as to form a oonnecdon with the rampartai if 
the besiegers' sacceeded in repelling the enem^ 
from their defences* It was not wi^ont commdei^ 
ahWdifficnhf thai aUthis wee effiseted ; aawl Rayw 
mond was obliged, beferobe cenld approach t&o 
walk, to fin np die ravine which giqied oa Aa 
soathem side of the city, and wliich he did by dU 
fertng' a reward of a denier to wh o e? e r shoaidthso w 
three stones onto the chasm. 

By the fi>nrtsei|di of Jnly, die praparadoas for 
le i aiwiag die assaSi were complete; and early oa 
die morning of tAt di^fthe engagement began^ by 
a fiirioas and simultaaeons discharge of ndssybo 
from the Bioveable towers^ Godfrey bai^ dariiog 
the night, taken his post near the entiaace of the 
Valley of Jehosspbat^ and wtdi him fought Ens- 
tache and Baldwin da Bonrg; The assaalt con- 
dnaed fbr some time with onabated violcnoe ; and 
the chivalrous chiefr reposed themselves at die 
head of their men, as became dieir former profiBs** 
sions of faith, and the enthasiasm whid» animated 
the Christiana in general. But the resolutieii of 



tbe es^enyv «Ad die caailipn with wUck in imd 
jnfide his pi^patationat seemed to render him proof 
jigaiBst the sacred fury of the ftdtfafol. The hoil- 
iag oil which they rained down upon the aasafl- 
.antSy defied their attempts to approach jthe walky 
^ren under the protection of their senrkd shields ; 
and the Greek fire which they hurled widiont 
ceasing against the wooden citadels, speedily ze- 
4nced that of Raymond and other infoior ma- 
chiiies to ruins. 

The doubtful iate which thus, for a second tame, 
hong oTer Uie crusaders in dieii* assault of the 
JI(dy City, filled them with apprehension* Their 
corsage was on the point of yielding to .despair ; 
and after a strife of twelve hours, they were ob- 
liged to return to their camp, many of them, among 
whom were Robert of Normandy, and the Count 
yof Flanders, mc^umfiiUy exclaiming, that the Lwd 
judged th^m unworthy of worshipping at faisiholy 
^sepulchre. * 

With the return of day, the besiegem leeoTened 
somewhat of their hope and confidence. The pofDr 
flict "ms commenced with equal bravery on both 
sides, as on the preceding 4ay. The Christians 
&mg their javelins, and masses -of heavy stoaoB, 
with such incessant activity, that they wonld have 
quickly forced the enemy from the ramparts, but 
for the destructive ^ects of the Greek Satt ufwn 
their machines. They had succeeded for soam 
time in extinguishing it by vinegar ; but they had 
new exhausted this only means of safety, 4nd they 
fiAw their lofty and heavy towen falling beneath 
.the fiames, and crushing many of their bravest 

• Guibert. 
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wftrrion under their rains. But notwitbdtliiidiDg 
the disconn^ing aspect which af&irs were tcgtm 
aasnmingy they found leisure for sporting with the 
feelings of humanity. Two magicians were en- 
gaged on the walls of the city in exhorting ibe 
Saracens to persevere, and in promising thera cer- 
tain aid from the potency of their art. These were 
fortunate enough to die by the weapons of the ail- 
Bi^ilants, without falling into their hands. But two 
other magicians, who were endeavouring to steal 
their way from Ascalon to Jerusalem, were not bo 
happy. One of them was accordingly hntcbcJred 
by those who took him ; and the other was forced 
into a machine, and fired from it into the city. 

The conflict continued for seven hotirs ; but the 
Christians saw so little hope of success, that they 
were beginning again to exclaim, that their siite 
rendered them unworthy in the sight of the Lord, 
to obtain possession of the Holy City. But jint 
as these discouraging thoughts were becoming pre- 
valent through the army, the pious Godfrey, who 
had been performing prodigies of valour, sudden- 
ly saw standing on the Mount of Olives, a knight 
of celestial mien, who, shaking his refulgent shield, 
summoned the retreating believers to resume the 
assault. * In an instant a fresh spirit of devotion 
and courage appeared in the camp, while the wo- 
■ men refreshed the wearied warriors with food and 
- wine, and exhorted them to fight with more bold- 
ness for the sacred prize. 

Under the protection of Saint George, they 
rushed to the walls with a precipitation that prov- 
ed their confidence in the strength of hii nne6n- 

* WilUun of Tyn. 



.fiMnible amu Both Xj^id^y and Baymoiid bwi 
.placed their towers ao near the .xampartSi that 
«^y could reach the enemy with thek lances ; and 
;ftbe bridges with which the machines were provid- 
ed wene now fixed to the foitifications* To in- 
crease the confusion of the besi^«d, the straw and 
"WOoL with which the walls bad been protected wese 
set fire to.; and thinking all was lost, many of them 
iielreated before the lances of the assailants. 

The advantage .thus gained was pnrsued with 
vnabated strength ; and in a shcot tuope two bro- 
thers, Rudolph and £ngelbert» stood npon thexam- 
parts. Godfrey, .his brother Enstadbe, ICobert'Of 
Nonnandj, £^dwin da £oiiig, .and aome other 
Jbogbts, .innnediately follon^d. These were speedi- 
ly joined by more, among whom was Tancsed» who 
f^^ped their way tbro^h breaches in the waUs ; 
.and Godfrey, hastening to the gate of Saint Ste- 
.pben* admitted crowds. of rejoicing warriors. The 
atreets of Jerusalem, thronged with the conquer- 
.ois, beheld the Moslems flying on all sides in da- 
^[Hiir ; and the triumphant war-cry, ^* Tis the will 
of God ! '4is the/w4U of God ! " was echoed ifrom 
eyeiy quarter of the Holy City. This menfMHrable 
Yiotory was achieved at three o'clock on Friday^ 
in the same hour, and on the ds^ of the ^rneek, 
aays Raymond* as those in whicb Chnst suffered. 

We should scarcely believe the record which 
history has left ^f the barbarities ^rpetrated by 
the conquerors on this occasion, $d we not oe- 
member, that they believed they were lionouring 
God by thair bloody sacrifices. Thousands have 
fallen victims to the same monstrous leiTor, when 
those who harboured it were, in all other respects, 
in their right seaaesy whap they had nothing to 

2a2 
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heat their blood, or mar their huiDaiiity. It- ia 
not 80 surprising, therefore, as at first a?^t It 
may seem, that the crusaders, accustomed to sigiitB 
of blood, and raging from the madness of conflict^ 
should have given themselves to the work of slangit- 
ter, or that they should not hare spared, in the 
moment of triumph, the wretched beings whom 
they hated both for their faith and their opposition. 
It is a melancholy thing, that we can only find an 
apology for the detestable barbarities of these reli- 
gious warriors in the more detestable atrocities of 
other supposed defenders of religion : but so it is ; 
and if we wanted any argument to prove that » 
divine faith, corrupted by human inventions, ceases 
to have any divine influence, we have it in these 
sanguinary exhibitions, and in the martyrdoms 
which followed a few centuries after ; for in all in- 
stances in which blood is shed, or any cruelty per- 
petrated, under the pretence of aiding the progress 
of Christianity, it is not what God has given, but 
what human invention has added to the system 
which men seek to defend. 

For a short time the vanquished Saracens found 
shelter in their public buildings and mosques ; bnt» 
pursued by their conquerors, they fell an instant 
sacrifice to their fnry. In the mosque of Omar, 
the slaughter was so great, that the reins of the 
horses were bathed in blood. * At length, the 
minds of the crusaders were forcibly reminded of 
the nature of their victory ; and their thnrst for 
blood gave way to an eager desire to worship the 
Saviour in this his city of suffering and triumph. 
The Hermit Peter appeared amidst a crowd of de- 

* Raymond d^Agiles. 
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Tont fi^owers ; and at the sight of the great 
preacher of Jemsalem's deliyerance, the hearts of 
all present were melted irith gratitude, yeneradon 
and piety. His frailty at Antioch had heen long 
forgotten. He had since that time manifested all 
his original boldness and 'patience of suffering; and 
'he now stood among the thousands whom he had 
incited to undertake that mighty enterprise, as one 
who had been indeed inspired by God, and inyest- 
ed with divine authority, to lead the mighty host of 
beliering warriors to the conquest of the Holy 
City. The Christian inhabitants, who had long 
tighed almost hopelessly for relief from the Moslem 
yoke, could not sufficiently express their joy at 
beholding the man to whom they owed their pre« 
eent triumph, and their expectation of future li- 
berty ; and they pressed around him, like children 
abofut a father, whom they had long looked for to 
free them from the troubles and cabunity endured 
in his absence. 

By this time the day grew near its dose* The 
devout Godfrey had already been at the sepulchre 
of our Saviour ; and, attended only by three of 
his followers, had confessed his sins, and wept in 
bitter penitence on the sacred spot. The same 
feeling of devotion soon diffiised itself through the 
numerous ranks of the army ; and the fierce shouts 
and raging triumph of the conquerors were chan- 
ged into an expression of the most humble ac- 
knowledgment of past guilt, and of gratitude for 
being admitted to worship the orncified Author of .^ 
their redemption in his own Holy City. Bat% 
these emotions only continued during the dark- 
ness and solemnity of night. With the return of 
'day, the passions. which had instigated their first 



•baibacoQa wib of idctoiy lecovered their «tieiigtl^ 
and the blood of the Saracens again flowed in Uhw 
motfi. Those whom- the glutted -sword spared weiv 
destroyed by other means ; some being predpitalttd 
from the roofs of booses into the sheets ; othetrv 
were beheaded ; and many were exposed to a slow 
fire, satisfying, by the extremity of their tortuceoy 
the zeal of their conqnerors for the gl(Hy of their 
iaith. Through the streets and open places of the 
city, were evwywhere to be seen heaps of faanda 
^pad feet mixed with the beads of the shmg^teced 
Moslems ; vaiad no part of the town was withoitt 
Mame huge pile of mangled <»rpse8y or left aii^ 
•washed by rirars of blood. 

For nearly a week did the carnage contimiQ, 
Willi hardly, any intermission; the apoil which was 
discovisred in the mosques and other public bwld* 
ings satisfymg the lapaciliy of th6 -Chdstian 
4he shmghter of the infidei did their thirst for 
geance. So great was the booty which Taaered 
found in the temple of Solomon, or rather the 
mosque built on its site, that it nequired two days 
to carry it away. The eyes of the canquerora 
•were also charmed with the sight of the Crossy 
•declared to be the ^ery one on which our Sa- 
viour suffered ; and the contemplation of this holy 
folic was unply sufficient, in their minds, to justify 
the ardour with which they turned themselves from 
the slaughter of the Moslems to that of the Jews, 
who either perished beneath their swords, or in 
the conjQagration of their synagogue; in which ^hey 
liad in vain sought for shelter. 

When the work of destruction was complete, 
the chiefs of the army ordered that the city should 
be cleansed, as the blood and putrifying carcasses 
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'ai' the enemy were b^^ning to fill tfae air witb 
pestilence. When this was done, and the dln- 
flton of the spoil concluded, the thoughts of the 
conquerors were anxiously directed to the future 
disposition of their new possessions. Erery sol- 
dier had been permitted to claim as his own, the 
house, or whatever it might be, against which, on 
first entering the city, he had fixed his shield, 
^lear, or other token of his success. Had this 
regulation been as strictly observed in regard to 
the capture of prisoners, many hundreds of miser- 
able creatures would have been spared from de- 
structi<m. The brave and merciful Tancred, who, 
of all the leaders of this crusade, deserves to be 
most honoured by posterity, had promised protec- 
tion to the Saracens whom he found in the mosque 
of Omar ; but they were put to death, in spite of his 
entreaties to the contrary. Raymond ateo gave a 
similar promise to those whom he captured in the 
Tower of David, and succeeded in keepmg his 
word ; but the glory of the deed has been ren- 
dered doubtful by the accusation, that he tiras cor- 
- rupted by avarice, a large sum of money having 
been paid him to allow of their escape. * 

From the general performance of devotion at 
the sepulchre, the confession of sins, and other acts 
of religious duty, which, together with much feast- 
ing, occupied the Christians for seven days, they 
turned to consider the important subject of elect- 
ing a ruler. On the eighth day, therefore, from 
the capture of the city, the chi<^ assembled ; and 
having invoked the assbtance of the Holy Spirit, 

* Albert Aqutodt. 
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a tonmalU ^eomppted of ten, proo«eded .to iiifiim 
iato the merits of the several aobles .who might 
aspire to tlie honour. Mmy and difiereat wjeara 
the feedings which agitated the leaders on this ao* 
lemn occasion. Some were filled with ambi^B ; 
and faaving left Europe only from motives of pti- 
▼at^ aggrandisement, Mudonsly axpeoted the jie- 
snlt of a deliheration which would so materialjiy 
affect their interest. Others, satisfied vilhi tfa« 
spoil they had akeady obtained, lodked mth k^ 
ansuety for a decision wjiich they had ^o hopes af 
findixig in ^eir fovour ; and some were moved 
with die most 'pioas aeal for the futnre.glory aod 
aeeority of the aaciad territory. At first it was 
€«itended,.that an Ecdesiastie on^t to be ekoted 
prior to the chmce of .the temporal prince, -and 
that the laMer should he appointed hy the sacied 
potentate. Dreams, and visions wece related to 
induce the council to prooeed in .this manner ; bnt 
they had sufficient gol^A sense to 4i8cover the im- 
fostnoes which .had been practised ; and they de- 
termined to be iafinenoed by no other reasons 
than those which might be jsfforded by the un- 
doubted personal merits <>f the candidates. Jn 
order to discover die character of the se^^eral no- 
Ues in the. army with the ^ame certainty, they ei:- 
amined their domestics, and all pewons comiected 
with them, in the strictest manner; binding them, 
on oath, to reveal whatever, whether good or 
bad, they .'might Jmow of the chiefs .in question* 
Many of those who had before thought to :St«(nd 
well with the assembly, saw their hopes suddenly 
blasted by this method of procedure ; and others 
were equally railed in die ettimation of their com- 
panions. Among the answers which the servants 



and'foHowen of Oodfrair gsre re8|iecCfaig the dn* 
racter of their master^ was ibe siagalar confemoD, 
that he was foilty of too long^ and strict an at* 
tendance on the ceremoniee of tke clairch ; tlmt 
he would Mnger after the serricewas ofer, to ask 
qaestioaB of the priests aboat every picture and 
iiHage' on wfaidi he sothis eyes^ and by that means 
wearied hi»atteadaats ; and what was wone^ often 
snffibl'ed their dhwer to get cold, and so beconse 
bad and tasteless. 

The worth and piety of a man against whelit 
no worse aeensation could be brong^ than his toa 
strietattemioa to the duties of his religion, were 
at mice apparent to the chiefs who sat in jodg- 
mMt' upon his diaracter* But tiie tsIow and 
nollfo conduct of Godfrey had aheady obtained 
him the respeet aad adnriiatioa qf his comrades ; 
and^ tritfa the universal consent of the assembly, 
and, as it seemed to them, according to the will 
of God, he was prodairara prince, and leader of 
the Chrisdaas. Lamediately aftar his election, he 
was borne, with hymns and other expressions of 
joy, ta the holy sepulchre;* Endeavours had 
been made to place Raymond, the Count of Tou- 
louse, on the throne ; but he was accused of too 
maeb ambition ; and the aocnsatioa, it is probable^ 
prevented his obtaaingthe high dignity to which, 
it is sud, on the one hand, he most ardently a* 
spired, while, on the other, it is asserted that it 
was offered him, but rejected with many demon*^ 
stMions of humifity* The Count of Flanders is 
also said to have refesed the crown of Jerusalem, 
;^ confessing his yearmng deake to revisit his native 

• WiUiamofTyw. 
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emmtry; and the brare adrentnrott bob of tlie 
Normaa conqueror preferred, says the historian^ 
mliier to obey qniet and sloth in Normandy, than 
to fight for the King of Kings in, the Holy City. * 
It seems less likely, however, that Robert d^ined 
the honour for the reasons here alleged, thnu that 
his unsettled dbpositioh shrank from the- tasks 
which the new government would hare imposed 
upon him ; not those of war, but of peace, for, 
80 far as bravery was concerned, be was a kn%ht 
without reproach. There was but one other of 
the chiefs, therefore, who could compete 'with 
Godfrey in fitness for the important post of com^ 
mander of the faithful, and that was Tancred. 
But the disinterested character of that excellent 
man made him turn with repugnance from receiT- 
ing any honour or advantage which might be re- 
garded as a pajrment for the exercise of his pure 
and chivalrous virtues. He fought because he 
believed that he could greatly assist the cause of 
truth by the strength of his arm ; and on every 
occasion in which either his fidelity or disinterest* 
edness was put to the proof, we find him sacri* 
fidng all tlungs to the holy cause for which hm 
straggled. 

Godfrey was thus chosen prince of Jerusalem^ 
both on account of his own virtues, and from the 
disinclination of other noblemen, similarly endow- 
ed, to accept the office. At the sepulchre of the 
Saviour he manifested his* possession of at least 
one of the graces which were to be looked for in 
the ruler of so holy a kingdom. His humility 
was deep, and, from the actions of hb lifO) there is 
every reason to believe that it was sincere. When 

* Bnnnpton. 
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liiB companioBS offered him a diadem he refused it, 
declaring that he would never receive a crown of 
gold in the city, where the Saviour of the world 
had worn a crown of thorns. In the same man- 
ner he rejected the title of king, desiring to be 
only styled the Defender and Baron of the Holy Se- 
pnlchre. Having thus dedionstrated the purity of 
his intentions, in allowing himself to be appointed 
to the high station he was about to occupy, he 
took a solemn oath to protect and execute with 
fidelity the laws of truth and justice. 

William of Tyre, himself an Ecclesiastic, has 
left a melancholy picture of the principal prelates 
who were at this time in the army of the crusa- 
ders. Some of them were infamous for the most 
licentious lives ; others for their avarice ; and all 
for the ambition and craft with which they sought 
their private advancement. But it was from a- 
mong men like these that a bishop was to be se- 
lected to govern the^ Christians of Jerusalem ; and 
Arnold, a man degraded by many of the worst 
vicesy attained that conspicuous station in the 
city. His disposition was soon made apparent^ 
by hid' haughty demand that Tancred should re- 
store the booty which he had taken in the Mosque 
of Omar, as belonging of right to the church. 
«After declaring the injustice of the pretension, the 
noble warrior yielded to the order of a council of 
chiefs, and paid a considerable sum as the tithe of 
his just possession. This affair having been settled, 
the new bishop commenced his work of pacifying 
the Holy City from the profanations of its late 
masters. Godfrey appointed twenty ministers to 
perform the divine services in the church of the 
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Sepnkfare, and gate other proofs of his coaacieii- 
tioiis desire to preserve the peace and sanctity ^ 
his new dominions. 

But before he eonld arrange his measmrea for 
this fittare goremment of the Holy State, he was 
catted to provide for its defence i^inst a near and 
powerM enemy. The* fail of Jerusalem had in* 
dneed the cUfllwent Mahometan princes to forget 
their private animosities, and unite for ^ protec* 
tion oi thdr common fidth. In less than a fort* 
night from the capture of the city, the Vizier of 
l^ypt was advancing at the head of a numerous 
army, to attempt its recovery. Tencred, Eustache 
of Boulogne, and' Robert of Flanders having made 
themsdves acquainted with the number of the 
enemy^s forces, returned in haste to rouse dieir 
brethren to prepare immediately for battle. Tbe 
most fearless resolution reigned among the Chris- 
tians. Their confidence in die minumlous aid of 
Heaven was still unshaken ; and having passed the 
night in prayer, they set forth, with Godfrey at 
their head, wi^ the cheerfnhieBS of OMn secure of 
triumph. 

IVom some prisoners whom they took during 
their march, they learnt that the YLrier was en* 
camped on the plains of Ascalon, whklier they 
directed their route, with the same demonstrations 
of fttith and enthusiasm, as they had shown in 
setting fordi. When they arrived on the bank of 
the brook Soreck, numbers of mules, bufialoes, 
and asses, were seen laden with stores belonging 
to the enemy ; but Godfrey and the Patifareh for- 
bade their being touched, lest the delay might be ^ 
fatal to the success which they anticipated in a ' 
speedy battle. On approaching the scene of con- 
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te»t;» the soiidnni extremity of tlw wide^stietcliiiig 
pkaa appeared eovered with ibm troops of Egypt. 
But the ChristiaiM coatiniiecl to advance willi wh 
dannted coinage^ aod^ by their 8ten\ and resolvte 
conipeeiire» threw tenror into the lanks of the 
Modern. 

Immediately on deeeending into the plains God- 
frey took «p hii; poeition with two IhonMmd 
kaigfaitey and three thousand foot soUKers, against 
the town off Ascaloo^ and Raynsond ocenpied the 
ndily platited oDchards whidi lay between the 
oity and the sea, so as to hinder its commnnicatioii 
with the Egyptian fleet. Taacred^ Robert of 
Konnandyy mmI thd Count of FkadevS) eowBand- 
fd the forces directed against the right wing and 
oentte of the hostile anny. The conflict began 
with a dlBcharge of darts from the Cfaristiaik in* 
ftustry) while the cayalry drove with impetuons 
bravery against the ranks of the enemy* Their 
aasanlt was met by a fierce band of Etfaiopiansy 
and the flower of die Moslem forces ; but these 
were qnickly thrown into confoston^ and their 
flight became generaL Those of the Moslems 
who fled not at the fiist signs of the pank^ re* 
maitoed flxed m terror on the field, and were 
bewB down by thousands under the swords and 
lances of the vietoiaB. Such was the consternation of 
those who thought to find shelter in the city, that 
two thousand were crushed to death in the furious 
rush which was made towards the gat^ ; while the 
Vizier, giving up all for lost^ is said to have cnised 
Jennalemy as the source of all the miBfortones 
BufTesed by himself and his brethren. His flight 
to Egypt left Ascalon and its unprotected inha* 
bttants to the power of .the Christians ; but after a 
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short expreosion «f joy at the Tieiory they had 
gained* th^ anny fed to lament the discord whidi 
arose between Godfrey and Raymond, and which 
threatened to ^mndo all the advantages gained by 
their bravery. ^The spoil which had been found in 
the enemy's camp was immense ; but the share in 
booty of this kind was not sufficient to satisfy the 
more ambitions of the Christian knights ; and the 
Count of Tholonse, having summoned the city to 
surrender to his forces, claimed it as his own pos- 
session. The King of Jerusalem rejected thia 
claim with indignation ; but Raymond having di- 
rected the inhabitants to yield to no one but him- 
self, and immediately withdrawing the part of the 
army under his command, Godfrey was obliged to 
retire likewise, leaving a city only half subdued, 
which belonged to his small territory by every 
right of conquest, and even feudal law. The 
quarrel between the chiefs was renewed a few 
days after, and they were proceeding to determine 
their claims by force of arms ; but their good sense 
and feeling prevailed over their ambition ; and ihey 
embraced each other, with many assurances of af- 
fection, in the sight of the whole army. 

The return of the victorious troops to Jerusalem 
was hailed with the most triumphant exclamations. 
The only doubt or anxiety which had prevailed a- 
mong the Christians, after the conquest of the Holy 
City, arose from the long threatened approach of 
the army of Egypt. This source of uneasiness was 
now entirely destroyed. The power of the Mos- 
lem was so broken, that no present danger could be 
apprehended from his arms ; and as the sword and 
standard of the Vizier were displayed before the 
devout worshippers in the church of the Sepulchre, 
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they Kited up their voices in songs of praise and 
thanksgiving, for the gloriousMetory which had 
been given in answer to the prayers of the faithful. 

With the battle of Ascalon, the first Crusade, as 
a military expedition, was concluded *; and several 
of the most noble of the Christian warriors pre- 
pared to return to their native country. Among 
these was Robert of Normandy, whose calamitous 
and licentious life was terminated in Cardiff Castle, 
where, after having lost his duchy, he was con- 
fined for twenty-eight years by his ambitious bro- 
ther Henry I. 

Peter the Hermit, was also another of the dis- 
tinguished actors in these great events, who left 
the scene of their exertions for Europe. In his 
passage across the sea, a violent storm threatened 
him and his companions with instant death. Tn 
the extremity, he made a vow to build a monas- 
tery if he should be permitted to arrive safe on 
shore. His prayer being granted, he founded an 
abbey at Hny, on the right balnk of the river 
Meuse, and there terminated one of the most sin- 
gular and adventurous of human lives. * The 
character of this extraordinary man has been al« 
ready sufficiently delineated. Of all who engaged 
in the conquest of the Holy Land, he seems, not- 
withstanding his occasional frailty, to have been 
the most sincere and the most devoted in his en- 
thusiasm. Situated as he was in early life, and 
when he commenced his remarkable project, he 
could ha^e had no motives but such as sprung 
from his deep religious temperament, to deny him- 
self and become a wanderer ; and if it should seem 

* Oultremain. 
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sctroely credible that a man of Ihs dispautioiiy aad 
with BO many oppOrtmuties of diatiogaishing him- 
aelfy should forsake the world and the enticements 
of pleasure and ambition for the exercise of prayer 
and penitence, the wonder will be l»sened*when 
it is considered, that the afflictions which he had 
suffered were of a kind not unHkely to produce 
this effect upon his feelings ; that in the age in 
which be lived, soHtnde and meditatiott were the 
remedies most commonly sought for under the 
pressure of distress ; and that Peter, both from 
his natarally thoughtful disposition, and the studious 
habits he had acquired in his youth, was well pre- 
pared for passing his time in retirement* 

But the effects of solitude, so constant and en- 
tire as that to which he devoted himself, are sel- 
dom a calm and temperate seriousness of mind, or 
the happy and healthlul thoughts which succeed to 
melancholy, when subdued by the active duties of 
life, rather than softened by indulgence. With 
men, at least of the Hermit s hold and ardent 
mind, this is rarely to be looked for ; and it m 
scarcely surprising, therefore, that visions and 
trances of iaspiratioa should have succeeded to his 
long melancholy, and his lone and nightly vigils* 

The supposition that he was employed by the 
Pope in forming a scheme to support his authority, 
is rendered highly improbable, by the ardent and 
imaginative disposition of his mind; politicians 
never employing enthusiasts as allies, but only as 
instruments. If ever any such connection, there- 
fore, did exist between Peter and the Pontiff, it is 
probable that it originated in the nncerity and un- 
deviating devotion which marked the Hermit's cha- 
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iBctert Bat that he wbb a mere ereature of the 
Pope's^ as Fnller and some others wonld have it, 
there is no just or saffici^nt reason to helieve. It 
ought to be remembered, also, as a further ar^- 
ment in his faronr, and one which, considering the 
men with whom he was associated, carries no little 
weight with it, that he forced himself into none 
of the rich benefices, which he might hare reason- 
ably claimed as so renowned a servant of die 
church ; that he is not accused of the infamons vices 
which so generally disgraced the ecclesiastics who 
accompanied the cmsaders ; and that his life was 
terminated in a monastery founded by l^mself, in 
the churchyard of which he directed his remains 
to be deposited with the humility of a primitive 
Christian. We must not judge of Peter's charac- 
ter by the rules of modem opinion ; and if we trans- 
port ourselves back to the age in which he lived, 
his extraordinary career is far more fitted to gain 
upon our regard than awaken our scepticism. 

Raymond, Count of Tholouse, had sworn never 
to return from the East ; but bade adieu to the 
Holy City, to receive from the Emperor the prin- 
cipality of Laodicea. Eustache, the brother of 
Godfrey, also, refused to remain with his noble re- 
lative, and died in his native country. Several 
brave knights accompanied these distinguished 
captains ; and the new king of Jerusalem was at 
last deserted by all his companions, except the 
generous and fiuthfril-hearted Tancred, who con- 
tinued to defend, with a little force of three hun- 
dred knights and two thousand foot-soldiers, the 
sacred territory. 

The institution of the celebrated code of laws, 
termed the Assise of Jerusalem, is supposed to 
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have taken place aboat this time. M any jionlitB 
have been Btarted as to the degree of pcaise pre- 
cisely dae to Godfrey for bo complete a Bystem of 
jnrL»prudenoe» according to the politics of the Bge» 
Bat the groundwork of the '^conBtitutions was tutr 
qaestionably his, and manifests a wisdom and con- 
sideration in the author, which entitle him to the 
respect of posterity. According to tradition, he 
assembled several persons, reputed for knowledge 
and understinding, out of each division of the ar- 
my, and endeavoured to gain from them clear in- 
formation respecting the institutions of their re- 
spective countries. Having fully reflected upon the 
subject, he accompanied a solemn procession to 
Jericho, and on his return proclaimed the establish- 
ment of his new laws. 

According to the system of government thus in- 
stituted for the people of the Holy City, the 
king was the temporal head of the constitution ; bat 
he was to acknowledge the supreme authority 
of God, as King of Kings, by offering up his 
crown at the Sepulchre on the day of his corona- 
tion. He was to have four principal officers in 
his palace, a seneschal, constable, marshal and cham- 
berlain. The second great authority in the king- 
dom was the Court of Barons. Over this august 
assembly the king was to preside in person, or» in 
his absence, one of the most powerful princes, 
among whom are named the Prince of Galilee, 
the Lord of Sidon and Csesarea, and the Counts of 
Jaffa and Tripoli. This court, which every noble 
was bound to attend who held lands, in fief of the 
crown, determined upon all the most important af- ^ 
fairs of the state, and was the supreme court of 
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judicature, which decided whate^r questions might 
arise respecting* hifaeritancy or other subjects con- 
nected with feuda^institutipns. • 

The intimate coimectitt between lord and vas- 
sal is strong!]!^ aisisted^ipon throughout the Assises. 
There was to be but <Hie faith, one will between 
them, and they were to defend each other on every 
occasion of peril or difficulty. No barony could 
be held without its poi'sessor providing a^ certain 
number of men-at-armi for the ^efence of the 
state. In the account g^'ven of the numbers re- 
quired from the several*, ^paronies into which the 
new territory was divided^ we find, that Jerusa- 
lem was obliged to send 328 knights ; Acre 329 ; 
the Archbishop of Nazareth 6 ; the Bishop of Saint 
George's 10 ; and so on. 

Besides the Court of Barons, a second tribunal is 
also mentioned as having been instituted by God- 
frey, and the purpose of which was to provide for 
the fiedr and equable judgment of the hnrgesses, or 
of affairs between individuals of that rank, by per- 
sons of the same degree. As another instance of 
the liberality which prevailed in this famous code, 
we may remark the toleration which secured the 
safety of the Syrian Christians from the haughty 
ambition of the LatA clergy. ' In order to protect 
them with the more certainty, Godfrey instituted a 
court, of which all the members were to be Syrians, 
whose original prejudices and opinions were thus 
no longer made a bar to their being ruled with jus- 
tice. But there is still a melancholy proof of the 
darkness which overspread the mind of the Chris- 
tian legislator, as to the true principles of justice, 
and of the religion he professed. The large num- 
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ber of hm poorer uibjectB, wko were termed^ ia the 
laognage of the feudal laws, yillfte^ were pawed 
over without any provision beiiijf made eithw for 
their liberty or personal i^lety* 
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